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declared the ballot open. 


“The How. Secretary read the Report of the Council for 1924, which was 
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VoL. LY. . 
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2 ss Minutes of the Annual General Meeting. 


The Prestmpext then read his Address on “‘ Some Little-Known Tribes of the 
Southern Sudan.” 


The Scrurrseers delivered their Report, and the following were declared duly 
elected as Officers and Council for 1925-26 :— 


President,—Prof, C. G, Seligman, M_D., F.RS. 


Vier-Presidents. 

Capt. T. A. Joyce, M.A., 0.B-E. 

H. J. E. Peake, F.S.A. 

R. W. Williamson, M.Sc. 

Hon, Secretary. N. Falinize, B.A. 
How. Treasurer —F. C. Shrubaall, MLA., MLD. 
Hon. Editor —H. 8. Harneon, D.Sc. . 
Council. 

H. J. Braunholtz, M.A. | Prof. J. L. Myres, MLA., D.Se., F:S.4., 
L. H. Dudley Buxton, M.A. | F.R.G.. 
L. 0, G. Clarke. | Percy Newberry, M-A., O.B.E. 
Miss M. E. Durham. Prof. F. G. Parsons, F.E.C.58. 
Capt. M. W. Hilton-Simpson, FR.G.S, W. J. Perry, M.A. 
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A hearty vote of thanks to the Presmpent for his Address was proposed by 
Prof J. L. Myres, who asked in the name of the Institute that the PresrpEst 
would allow it to be published in the Institute's Journal, This was seconded by 
Prof, Sir Arruve Kerri and was carried by acclamation. 


The Institute then adjourned. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1924. 


FELLOWS. 
Tue Council is happy to report that in the year under review the additions to the 
membership of the Institute continue to be satisfactory, the total number of elections 
being 62, the net increase, after deductions due to death or resignation, being 34, 
The detailed figures are as follows :— 


SS SS ES 








| Total Loss by death | Since | ‘Total 
lot | Jan. Ist, 1024. | or resignation, | elected. Sau, lst, 1925. 
Honorary Fellows | 30 6 ‘ 36 
Local Correspondenta ... | 18 = — Is 
Deduct Ordinary Fellowa } a a 
— 36 — — — 
Afillinted Societien 4) 4 = = 4 
Ordinary Fellows :— | 
Compounding 1. s+. fal Bl i 2 40 
Subscribing... 0 ex. sss 487 2) ST 54 
| Ts "i a = 
| ; ite au) 2 


The Council regrets to record the death of the following Fellows :— 

F. Atlay (elected 1907) ; Lord Abercromby (1883 ; Obituary notice, Man, xxiv, 
No. 120); N. Annandale (1902); H. A. Rigg (1893); Prince Roland Bonaparte 
(1885): Prof. Anuchin (1892); Prof. T. Witton Davies (1595); Dr. W. #. 
Furness (102); Dr, Adrien Guébhard (1916); de Barri Crawshay, 0.B.E. 
(1921); Dr FE. Chantre (1876: Obituary notice, Man, xxiv); David 
MacRitehie (1885). 


The Conneil would wish to offer the hearty congratulations of the Institute 
to Sir James Frazer, F.R.S., F.B.A., upon whom His Majesty the King has been 
graciously pleased to confer the Order of Merit. 


Mererines oF THE INSTITUTE. 

Fourteen Ordinary Meetings of the Institute have been held in 1924, as against 
19 in 1923. The Huxley Memorial Lecture waa delivered in the rooms of the 
Royal Society, on November 25th, by Prof. Dr. Réné Verneau, to whom the Huxley 
Memorial Medal was presented at the conclusion of the Lecture. 

The Council has to thank the President and Council of the Royal Society for 
placing its rooms at the disposal of the Institute for the purpose of ite evening meetings 
when oceasion has required. 
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Accessions to the Library in 1924 numbered 353, of which 198 are bound 
volumes, as against 261 and 157 respectively in 1925, 

In the past the work of the Institute has been hampered by the fact that tts 
funds have not been adequate to allow for the purchase of more than a few books 
in each year to add to the Library. In response to an application from the Council, 
the Trustees of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust have now made a liberal grant 
in aid of the Institute’s Library, This grant is conditional on the co-operation 
of the Institute, through the Central Library for Students, im the Linked Library 
Scheme of the Trust. By the aid of this grant it is intended that the more important 
gaps in the Institute's works of reference may be filled at an early date. 

The Council would wish to express the thanks of the Institute to the Trustees 
for their generous assistance. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Daring the year two parts of the Journal have been published, vol. lin (nm) and 
liv (i). Office sales to date are $0 and 156 respectively, a3 against 115 and 121 of the 
two preceding parts at the corresponding date last year. 

Twelve monthly numbers of Man were issued in 1924, of which the office sales 
show a slight increase on the figures for the preceding year. 

A paper, by Mr. H. Frankfort, on “ Studies in Early Pottery of the Near Enst, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, and their Earliest Interrelations,” was considered by 
the Council to be of sufficient importance to justify acceptance for publication as 
an Occasional Paper, Up to the present the sales have been satisfactory. 

The Institute has also published, at the request of the Colonial Office, ~ The 
Tribal Markings and Marks of Adornment of the Natives of the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast,” by Major Armitage, and the publication of a second paper for the 
Department is under consideration. i 


Researcn COMMITTEES. 

The Derbyshire Cave Committee has continued its work with the flasistance 
of a grant from the British Association. An undisturbed site going back to Aurig- 
nacian times, and possibly earlier, has been discovered at Mother Grundy’s Cave, 
Creswell Crags. 

A report will appear in the Journal in due course. 


Ixpian Reszarca Commutree asp ‘tue “Inpian Antiquary.” 

The Council has appointed an Indian Research Committee, of which the function 
will be to afford a meeting-place for discussion among those in this country who are 
interested in the study of Indian ethnology, archwology, folk-lore and religions, to 
co-operate with workers resident in India, and generally to serve as a centre for the 
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co-ordination and correlation of research in its anthropology, In addition to the 
diseussion of technical points of detail, the Committee will deal with the broader 
aspects of the subject, and for this purpose will hold meetings of which notice will 
be sent to all Fellows in the ordinary course. Mr. H. J. E. Peake will act as 
Chairman and Mr. F. J. Richards as Secretary of the Committer. 

In view of the desirability that the Indian Research Committee should have at 
its disposal a publication for furthering its work and to preserve a record of its pro- 
ceedings, the Council has decided to take over the publication of the Indian Antiquary 
from the Indian Antiquary Co.. Ltd., to which Sir Richard Temple, propnetor and 
editor of the Indian Antiquary for over 30 years, transferred the periodical in 1923. 
As from January Ist, 1925, it appears under the authority of the Council; but, for 
the present, it will continue to be printed in India, The editors will continue to be 
as before—Sir Richard Temple, Mr. 8. M, Edwardes, with 8, Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
as Indian editor. They will act under the general direction of the Council, 


Rivers’ Memorial MEDAL. 

The Council has instituted a Medal in memory of its late President, Dr. W. EL. R. 
Rivers, F.R.8, The medal, or medals, will be awarded annually for meritorious 
anthropological work in the field. The die has been struck by the Royal Mint and 
‘shows on the obverse a portrait of Dr. Rivers. The Council has awarded the medal 
for 1924 to Dr, A. C. Haddon, F_R.S., for work in New Guinea, Torres Strarts and 

Hovstxe Foxp. 

In 1921 the Council instituted a Housing Fund with a view to obtaining more 
suitable accommodation for the Institute, the present premises being admittedly 
both inadequate and inconvenient. An appeal for subscriptions to the fund was 
ixsuod to all Fellows, but in view of the fact that the Council had no concrete proposal 
to put forward, it is no matter for surprise that the response was not sufficient to 
justify any immediate action, Since that date the growth of the Institute's work 
and the congestion of the library and storage accommodation, owimg to the automatic 
increase of the periodicals received by the Institute and of the stock of publications, 
hus rendered the problem acute. At the beginning of the year the Council was 
encoutaged to take action, without further delay, by a generous promise of an 
anonymous donation of £1,000, which was followed by several individual promises of 
£100 each. Some difficulty was experienced in finding premises which would be likely 
to serve the Institute's needs, but finally it was decided to purchase the lease of 
No. 52, Upper Bedford Place, which hus about 17 years to rum. An appeal for 
funds was issued to Fellows in November, and the purchase was completed in 
December, The offices of the Institute are now in course of removal, although 
the alterations and reinforcement necessary to enable the building to take the weight 
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of the Library are not yet quite complete. The inconvenience of removal in these 
circumstances was unavoidable, owing to the fact that the tenancy of the present 
premises expires on January $lst. ‘The new building will provide a Library, a Lecture 
Hall capable of seating 170 persons, office and other accommodation, as well as an 
extensive storage for stock of publications and unbound periodicals, In addition, 
certain rooms have been reserved for the accommodation of the Psychological 
Society, in accordance with an understanding at which the Council arrived with that 
Society when the question of new premises was first discussed. 

In concluding ite Report, the Council would wich to record an expression of 
gratitude to its President, Prof. C. G. Seligman, F_R.S., not merely for the whole- 
hearted manner in which he has devoted himself to the interests of the Institute 
during his term of office, but above all for his endeavours to promote the success 
of the Housing Fund. Indeed, it is mainly due to his efforts that the Institute finds 
itself to-lay upon the point of entermg into the occupation of new premises—i 
event which the Council ventures to hope may mark a period of expansion a 
rapid progress in its work. ‘The Council has shown its appreciation of Prof, Seligman’s 
services in the Chair by asking him to allow himself to be nominated for a further 
term of office. 
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The revenue of the Institute continues slowly to increase, both on account of 
the increased number of members and larger sales and subscription lists for the 
Journal and Man, There has been a better return from dividends and interest on 
this occasion, but in the future there will be a serious diminution in this item owing 
to the necessity of selling the investments in War Stock to provide for the purchase 
and equipment of the new premises, 

The ordinary expenditure has shown a slight reduction, but various items of 
extraordinary expenditure have led to a great increase in the total payments, The 
decision to move into new premises involved not only the purchase price, but the 
necessity under our lease of paying for dilupidations on the rooms in Great Russell 
Street, This accounts for the increase of the item “ Rent, Housekeeping, &c.,” 
from £206 to £513 odd, It will also involve further expenditure in 1925, during the 
first quarter of which rent will have to be paid both for the Great Russell Street and 
the Upper Bedford Place premises. The full purchase price of the new premises 
docs not appear in the accounts for 1924, since, on the completion of the purchase, 
an allowance was made for outstanding rent, rates and taxes, the payment for which 
has chanced to fall in the new year, In addition, the charges for fees, stamp duty, 
&c., have not yet been met, as the account was not completed, and there will be a 
considerable expenditure to meet on the adaptation of the building to permit of 
the formation of a meeting room on the first floor, Besides this, it would be only 
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elementary prudence for the Fellows of the Institute to regard an insurance policy, 
which will provide, at the end of the tenure of the lease, for the return of the monies 
spent on acquiring and fitting the new premises, as an early charge on the revenues. 
It is possible that during the first years of the tenure of the new premises the Institute 
may not utilize all the accommodation for its own purposes, and that any rooms that 
may be spared might, for the time being, be let to other societies with activities related 
more or less closely to Anthropology. In such an event the rent received could be set 
off against the cost of such an insurance policy. 

Last year the Council decided. before the opportunity of moving waa known, 
to resume the issue of oceasional publications and to establish a medal for field work 
in Anthropology. The expenditure on “ Occasional Publication, No. 6,"" has been 
met during 1924, but that involved in the design and manufacture of the “ Rivers 
Memorial Medal” will fall into 1925. 

In any case, the Fellows will recognize the supreme importance of the Housing 
’ Appeal Fund, since, unless a sum can be raised which will pay for the purchase and 
adaptation of the new premises, and thus permit of the re-investment of the money 
taken, temporarily it is hoped, from the Capital Account, the future activities of the 
Institute must be handicapped until this can be done. The response so far has been 
good, and the thanks of the Institute are due to many generous donors, but just a 
further effort is needed to relieve anxiety on the matter of finance for the forthcoming 
and future years, | 

| ¥, C. Sanvnsait, 
Hon, Treasurer, 
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SOME LITTLE-KNOWN TRIBES OF THE SOUTHERN SUDAN! 
[With Puates [-VIII.] 
By Proresson C. G. Seuigman, M.D,, F.R.S. 


‘THe greater part of the anthropologically little-known area which I propose to discuss 
with you to-night was not taken over by the Sudan until 1914, and was not, I believe, 
effectively administered until 1916; before 1914, on the east bank of the Nile 
it had been Uganda territory, and, except between Nimule and Gondokoro, had 
received little attention, while on the west a considerable area had been included 
in the Lado enclave ceded by the Belgians in 1910, The Bari-speaking tribes had 
thus been under two different national systems of administration, while the Lotuko- 
speaking tribes, with the Acholi and Madi, had lain completely outside Sudan 
territory, and but little concerning them had been published.* 

Our journey was planned to determine what were the chief respects in which 
these tribes differed from the Nilotes to the north, with whom we were already 
acquainted, but at Khartum it was discovered that the route selected could not 
be followed on account of sleeping sickness among the Madi of the east bank, and 
# longer, slower, inland route from Gondokoro via Ali Bey (Bari), Liria (Lokoiya), 
to Tont, Tarangole, and Logurn (all three Lotuko) had to be adopted. On the 
return to Torit a detour was made along the southern portion of the Imatong foot- 
hills to visit the Lotuko-speaking Lango, the Acholi being studied on a short 

* The expedition upon which the following information was collected occupied the winter 
of 1921-2, and was carried out on behalf of the Sudan Government in continuation of the 
ethnological exploration of the country initiated in 1909-10. As on former ootusions, T wag 
accompaniod and axsisted by Mrs, Seligman. This is not the place (o render the thanks 
due te the large number of those who helped us, but T cannot refrain from mentioning the 
interest shown by His Excellency the late Sirdar, Major-General Sir Lee Stack. Nor may | 
omit the unfailing kindness and belp of the Director of Education, Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, 
who permitted Mr. 5. H. Hilleleon, of the Gordon College, to socompany wa a8 saeistant atid 
interprter, without whowe help our work would have presented far greater difficultica than jt did. 
Lom also indebted ‘to the Trustees of the Laum Spelman Rockfeller Momorial Fund for 
contributing towards the cost of the plates in this Address. 

* An honourable exception must be made in favour of two papers on the Lotuko and the 


Acholi by Lord Raglan and Captain E. Grove, repectively, which have appeared in Sudan Notes 
and Records, 
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independent trip from Torit, and the Madi omitted from the new programme, which 
allowed no time for a visit to the western bank, 

The position of the tribes visited on the east bank, as well as those on the west, 
whose measurements are considered in this paper, is shown in the map consti- 
tuting Text-fig. 1, which is a tracing slightly modified from that given by Czckanowski 





a” 


Fig, t. 


in Petermanns Mittheilungen, 1912, and afterwards issued in some of the anthro- 
pological yolumesof the reports of the German Central African Expedition, 1907-8, ¢.y., 
in Forschungen im Nil-Congo-Zwischengebiet, Erster Band, “ Ethnographie ” (Leipzig, 
1917), appearing under the authorship of Dr. Jan Czekanowski. The figures of the 
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cephalic indices and stature have been added by myself. Since this map has been 
in the printer's hands I have received permission from Dr. R. E. W. McConnell to 
anticipate the publication of his measurements of the Logbware (10), who are 
mesaticephals with an average cephalic index of 76, a nasal index of 100-3, and 
a stature of 1+74 m. 

Let me first consider the resulta of the physical examination of some 200 
Individuals. In the tabies below are given the most important absolute measure- 
ments and the chief indices of each group, with in each case the average of the 


1 ia 
measurement or index, the error to which the average is linble ( = |, the standard 
i HF 





deviation (a), and the error to which thisis liable (—2~). ‘The table also indicates 


\ s/n 

the averages, ete., of the indices of a number of individuals of certain neighbouring 
or related tribes, recorded by Czekanowski, as well as certain of the figures given 
by Leys and Joyce’ for the Masai, Nandi and Turkana, these being added for the 
reason that the languages they speak belong to the same group as Gan and Lotuko. 

For the considerable amount of statistical effort which the working up of this material 
implies, I am indebted to the Statistical Department of the London Sehool of 
Economics, and especially to Miss Margaret Hogg? 

The first table gives the averages, ete., of the cranial and facial measurements 
of some 200 subjects taken in 1921 ani] 1922. These, as far as they go, indicate 
that, with the exception of the Mandari, the men of the Lotuko-speaking tribes 
have rather longer heads than those of the Bari-speaking tribes, including the true 
Bari, the latter having the narrowest skull of the whole series under consideration. 
Probably the degrees of variation indicated in these respects are of racial significance. 
The bizygomatic breadth does not appear to present any special interest, hut, coming 
to facial and upper facial lengths, the general homogeneity of these measurements In 
the Lotuko-speaking tribes is obvious, as ia their almost uniform nasal breadth. 


1 N. M. Leys and T. A. Joyee, “ Note on a Series of Physical Measurements from East 
Africa.”” JORLALS., vol. xiii, 1013. 

* Miss Hoge has further supplied the following note concerning the significance of 
. — and —= — 

«Ni on 

w, the standard devintion, is a measure of dispersion, ie., of the amount of deviation 
of members of a group from the average of the group, Since the average cephalic index of the 
Acholi is 75-7, and o is: 2-4, mathomatical theory indicates the presumption that about two- 
thirds of the cases are within 2-4 of 75-7. = measures the accuracy of the average obtained 

Ja 
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The second table deals with the indices caloulated from the measurements given 
in Table I, as also stature, together with the corresponding figures of the above- 
mentioned tribes of the Kenya Protectorate, as well as the cephalic, facial, upper 
facial and nasal indices, and stature of certain peoples measured by Czekanowski2 
These figures are divided into two geographical groups corresponding to the east and 
west banks of the Nile, 

We may summarize the facts to a certain extent by pointing out that on the 
west bank there is a rise to mesaticephaly immediately south of the Dinka, and that 
on this bank, with the exception of the Bari themselves, all the Bari-speaking tribes 
are mesaticephalic, the Bari alone being dolichocephalic, West of the Bari-speaking 
tribes i.e., further from the river, mesaticephaly increases. On the east bank it is 
probable that there is no immediate considerable rise south of the Dinka, but our 
measurements of the Shir are insufficient in number, and the Bari cephalie index 
is under 74. Nor do the Lotuko-speaking tribes, the Lokoiya and the Lotuko, 
immediately east of the Bari, have indices differing from the latter to any 
appreciable extent. 

With regard to stature, the Lotuko are roughly 5 em. taller than the Lokoiya, 
Langu and Bari, yet with a single exception, whose features and skin colour suggested 
foreign blood, no Lotuko struck ws as specially tall, while several “ very tall’ men 
were seen among the Ban, the two tallest of the subjects measured being between 
I-S$and1-90m. No “very tall’ men were seen among the Lokoiya or Lango. Of 
the Bari-speaking tribes of the west bank, the Mandari are notably taller than the 
Kakwa and Fajelu, and it is tempting to attribute this (as well as the greater length 
of their heads) to their proximity to the Dinka. Among tribes speaking Shilluk 
dialects the Acholi are considerably taller than the Alur, but both fall short of the 
Shilluk, whose stature is about 1-77 m.2 

South of the Bari, on both banks, are the Madi; these latter, the Acholi and 
Alur, are all mesaticephals, 

Considering that some of these mesaticephala speak Shilluk dialects (Alur, 
Acholi), others, including the whole Bari-speaking group, a language of their own 
remotely related to Masai, while others, eg., the Madi and Azande, speak languages 
belonging to yet other groups, it seems obvious that no single, proximate origin can 
ha predicated for them, as it can for the typical Nilotes (Shilluk, Dinka, ete.). There 
are, however, certain facts which at least enable a suggestion to be made as to the eventa 
responsible for the present condition of the tribes of the area under consideration, 





 * Forechungen, &¢., Vierter Band, ‘ Anthropologische Beobachtungen " (Leiprig, 1922), 
The figures given are not the anthor’s averages, but those calculated by Misa Hogg from his 
indivictnal indices, this being necessary in onder to obtain values for ¢ and the other mathematical 
expressions, 

* This, which is perhaps on the low side, is the average of 14 subjects (C. G. Seligman, 
“The Hamitio Problem in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,” J.RA.L., vol, xliii, 1913, p, 633). 
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and in certain instances we can broadly reconstruct their history. It will be 
remembered that the great mass of the inhabitants of Dar Nuba are mesaticephals2 
Now neglecting, relatively recent Arab incursions, these mesaticephals, except 
where masses of Dinka are interposed, are continuous with the eat muss of southern 
mesaticephals, as indicated diagrammatically in the map on p. 23.4 Provisionally, 
then, it seems reasonable to regard the Nuba and southern ‘i Suakiibeokat as 
forming # great mass, which physically, in the broadest sense, may be considered to 
form a unit. This idea is borne out by a number of habits, none perhaps important 
by themselves, which are common to members of the two groups, ¢.q., the Nuba of 
Jebel Eliri and the Fajelu. Both sear their women, who wear a bunch of leaves ; 
both remove the lower incisors ; and the women, at least, wear a pencil-like lip-plug 
inthe lower lip. Moreover, do not doubt that I can detect something common in 
the facial features of many of the members of the two groups, and that this is not only 
a common divergence from the Nilotes. So much so, indeed, that before I had been 
among the southern mesaticephals, comparison of some of the Nuba with a few photo- 
erapha of these southern tribes had suggested that both were representatives of the 
same stock. 

Obviously, in spite of these general resemblances, some much more definite 
cultural element was required to link up these two great masses of people; and that 
element, 1 venture to thik, is provided by the special—it would probably be true 
to say essential—agent in producing rain common to both the Nuba and the 
southern mesaticephals. I refer to rainstones. Rainstones do not occur among 
any of the tall dolichocephalic Nilotes (Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer), among whom the 
rainmaker is a “divine king.” On the other hand, they are found among all the 
southern measticephals about whose rainmaking anything is known, i¢., the Bari, 
Acholi, Madi and some, if not all, of the Bari-speaking tribes of the western bank. 
I shall describe later the essentials of the rainstone technique of these peoples, but 
before doing so will refer to the use of rainstones among the southern Nuba, adding 
the reflection that, when visiting the Nuba in 1910, they were as yet unused to 
ORR that their’ medicine men" had not discovered the general harmlessness 

of ethnologists, and perhaps most important of all, that litthe had been published 
concerning rainmaking in Africa, so that, although the use of rainstones by the 
Nuba can be affirmed with confidence, it is certain that what I have published on 


‘0. G, Seligman, “The Physical Characters of the Nuba of Kordofan.” J.R.AL, vol. xl, 
110, The average indices of 32 male Nuba of Jebel Eliri give the following figures -—(L., 7-42; 
F.T,, 82°26; U.FIL., 46-10; N.L, 02-26; stature, 1-74-m. Tt will be seen that, cxoupting 
only the higher nasal index, these figuree fall well within those yielded by the southern mesati- 
cephalic group, 

* T desire to thank Lord Raglan for his assistance in preparing this map, as well as generally 
for the interest he has shown in this Address, Tt mut not, however, be asnmed that he agrees 
with all the views set forth; ¢.g,, he differs from me in holding that the Shilluk left the Nilatie 

‘homeland ™ before the Dinka (cf. p. 25), 
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this subject is lacking, if not actually inaccurate, in detail, while there is no doubt 
that the ceremony varies on different hills. ‘“ At Talodi the rainmaker keeps in his 
house a potsherd on which lie three fragments of dura grinding-stones, and one 
fragment of one of the larger stones on which the grain is ground. To bring rain 
he pours water on these stones inside his house, and kills a ram . . . oF pig, 
cutting ita throat in the central court of his house. The blood is caught in a gourd 





rio. 2. 


and brought outside the house, when first the rainmaker and then the people take 
some of the blood in their hands and fling it in the air towards the sky, and inte 
the rainmaker’s house. Then the rainmaker takes a gourd of water and throws its 
contents towards the sky. Before he does this the people howl as on joining battle, 
and the women shriek; only the rainmaker is silent, praying inwardly. The rain 
should come the same day, or at most in two or three days. When it comes, the 
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potsherd with stones on it are brought out of the dark corner where they have been 
kept, and placed where the water from the roof will drip on them during the whole 
of the rainy season. Then, when the crops are cut, the stones are brought inside 
the house.” 

In this account I would emphasize the pouring of water on the rainstones, 
which are probably of quartz (as this material is very generally used as the handstone 
in grinding dura, on account of its hardness), and, in view of the laving of the stones 
among the southern mesaticephals, it seems likely that the rainmaker may rub them 
as thongh washing them in his hands when, as described, he pours water upon them. 

Passing to the southern tribes, whether mesaticephals of the west bank or 
Lotuko-speaking dolichocephals of the east bank, rainstones are the essential vehicle 
for rainmaking, and everywhere one of the most important parts of the ceremony 
i3 the cleansing of the stones with water. 

Even moderately adequate descriptions of rainmaking among the Bari and 
Lotuko are far too long to print here ; it will, I think, be sufficient for comparison 
with the Nuba ceremony given above to give the information first received at 
Mongalla when working with some intelligent Bari well versed in the ways of the 
white man:— 

“The rainmaker has certain green and white stones in a pot, he washes these 
with water and places them on a big stone [discovered later to be an old grindstone). 
He smears the rainstones with simsin oil, he sacrifices a black goat near the stone, 
then he, his assistants, and al! the old men eat of this and the rain comes.” 

I would add that among all the tribes I am considering at least a great part 
of the rainmaking ceremony takes place at the grave of the rainmaker’s ancestors, 
themselves rainmakers, and that I believe this to be generally true of the Nuba, 
as it certainly is of the Nuba of Jebel Eliri.* 

Now, since rainstones are not only found among a number of the mesaticephalic 
tribes of the west bank, speaking languages belonging to distinct groups, but also 
among the dolichocephalic Bari of both west and east bank, speaking a language 
belonging to the Masai group (but with its centre of gravity on the west 
bunk) and the dolichocephalic Lokoiya and Lotuko of the east bank, speaking 
languages more closely related to the Masai group and with cephalic indices almost 
identical with those of the Masai, it seems to follow that we are justified in postu- 
lating a cultural movement from west to east, perhaps crossing the river in what is 
now Bari territory, meeting a series of tribes belonging linguistically to the Masai 
group and ¢o much influencing the more western of these aa to cause them to take 
over their rainmaking technique, which, to judge by all records, does not exist 

among the more eastern members of the group, such as the Masai themselves. 
Moreover, the so-called “ ancestor figures of the Bari “ afford additional evidence of 





* Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Ant. “ Nuba,” p, 405, 
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this western drift. I first heard of these figures some fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Finding that a short visit to the Shir bronght no evidence of their existence, I asked 
both Mr. Ernest Haddon and the Venerable Archdeacon Shaw to make enquiries 
among the Bari proper of the east bank, but neither could even hear of them, 
and it was not until 1914. when visiting the Ethnological Museum in Vienna, that 
I obtained any light on the matter, It was then that Dr, Christian (to whom I 
am indebted for the photograph) showed me the figures reproduced in PI. I, 
stated to be “ Bari,” and later told me that there was another specimen at Venice 
in the Miani collection, With this basis, enquiries made in 1922 left little doubt in 
my mind that the Bari of the east bank knew nothing of such figures, but that their 
provenance is probably one of the Bari-speaking tribes of the west bank, it being 
remembered that human figures (almost certainly ancestral) are, or were, made by 
the Bongo! (mesaticephals), while among the neighbouring Azande carvings of 
human. figures also occur, though we know too little of this tribe, or rather nation, 
to state their purpose. All these facts seem to me to emphasize a western drift 
in the great mass of mesaticephals. It is, however, the Acholi who, as it seems, 
offer conclusive evidence in this direction, since our knowledge of the Shilluk enables 
us to be a good deal more precise in this instance than in those already considered. 
Substituting for Westerman’s suggestion of a Shilluk crudle-land, or centre 
of dispersion, on the shores of Bahr el Jebel, the idea of a Nilotic cradieland—for 
the Dinka and Shilluk are physically so much alike that they cannot have originated 
far apart—we may regard the Dinka as the first great wave of a series of waves to 
leave the homeland. Next came the Shilluk, who, like the Dinka, moved north. 
Another group forming, or including, the present-<lay Acholi moved south; their 
language, closely related to the Shilluk, but simplified and containing few, if any, 
tones, and their social organization, indicate that they arose in the Nilotio cradle- 
land in close relation in time and space with the Shilluk, yet their physical characters 
do not even recall those of the latter—they are low mesaticephals with a cephalic 
index (30) of 75-7, of a sturdier, stockier build, some 6 em. shorter than the Shilluk. 
Further, their politico-religions system is entirely different, for they do not have 
divine kings, have never heard of Nyakang (the culture hero of the Shilluk, their 
first king, and founder of their nation), while their rainmakers use rainstones to 
obtain rain. Nor is the difference less marked on the psychological side: the aloof- 
ness, grimness, and intense sense of superiority of the Shilluk is replaced by a social 
pleasantness, a willingness to weleome new ideas and to accept the services the 
white man brings them, including schools and even to a considerable extent his 
religion; all most striking. Again, while the Shilluk barely grow enough grain 
' G. Schwoinfurth, Artes Africana, Pl. VIII, while the text refers to the occurrence of 
similar images among the Mittu. An example somewhat resembling a “ Hari" ancestral figure 


in style, but stated to be about 4 ft. in height, is figured by J, G. Wood (Natural History of Man, 
1874, “ Africa,” p. 500), 
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for their wants, the Acholi are diligent agriculturalists. It would appear, too, that 
the Acholi lack the fighting vigour and toughness of the Shilluk, who, it must be 
remembered, never weakened to the Dervishes, though continually raided, and who, 
in spite of Government efforts, their relative nearness to Khartumy, and the acces- 
sibility of their villages strung out along the river banks, were fighting among 
themselves so vigorously only a few years ago that they had to pay really lng fines 
in cattle to the Government. 

Iynoring details, there can be but one explanation of these facta; the Dinka 
and Shilluk waves moved north before the “roundheads ” from the west had 
affected that portion of the parent stock which remained behind and gave rise to 
the Acholi, So much seems almost certain, On the other hand there is no clear 
indication whether the new influence produced its effect on the ancestors of the 
Acholi before or after they had left their old home (it is even possible that if was 
the impact which led to the Acholi migration), though I am inclined to think that the 
balance of probability points to the Acholi migration having preceded the westward 
drift of the mesaticephals. 


Turning to the social organization of the two groups of tribes with which I 
am personally acquainted, viz., the Bari-speaking and the Lotuko-speaking, in 
both the rainmaker is supreme head, temporal—at least theoretically—and spiritual, 
while in both groups there are terms signifying “father of the land” (in. Bari 
monyekak, in Lotuko lomonyumegi), applied to the man, or his descendant, who 
first cleared or used a particular territory, and who in virtue of this performs 
certain magical rites, ¢g., before sowing or hunting. These “ fathers’ are of 
considerable importance since they alone can perform the necessary magic, and 
exist not only for land but also for fishing-pools.* 

The Lotuko-speaking tribes present certain definite features in their clan 
organization which indicates that they are totemic, though their totemism is of an 
unusual type, while the Bari have a simple system of clan exogamy, of which certain 


1 There are certain other elements in the Bari social system which, as a stimulus to others, 
{ may indicate here by name, though in ono case only am Table to suggest any definite reason 
for their origin or functions :-— 

U pyet (pl. Upi), called epic in a manuscript on the Bari, kindly lent me by Mr. Ernest Haddon 
of the Uganda Civil Serviee, The balance of evidence suggests that the term is applind to a 
servile clus of classes, yet information for which I am indebted to Mr. J. H. Driberg indicates 
that considerable dignity may attach to the wpyét as the representative of a tainmaker or 
monythak, who apparently employ their upi on ecremonial occasions, It secma certain that 
upi commonly do not possess cattle, and there is even an wtiological myth conceming this. 

Nguiut duma, explained by Mr. Driberg as the term applied to certain men of wealth and 
nituence who seem to have a following of their own, though themselves commoners (bomen), 

Metat lagula, who, though themselves regarded aa commoners, are often closely related te 
a trainmaker, Probably a good many government chiefs come under this heading, and 
Mr. Driberg states that the class how risen sinee Baker's time to deal with the white min in 
matter with which « rainmaker abould not concern himself, ¢.g., the provision of porters, 
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features probably point back to a time when they too were totemic. The Lotuko 
system is profoundly connected with their eschatological beliefs, which are of a type 
totally different to those of the Bari, or of any other Sudan tribe with which I am 
personally acquainted. 

Thus, among that group of Lotuko whose chief village is Tarangole, the social 
unit includes a number of villages, and is divided into clans (kang). At its head 
is a rainmaker, Kobw (this is the man commonly meant when a Lotuka speaking 
Arabic uses the term sultan), who ts the religious and temporal head of the com- 
munity, but who, a5 already stated, 1 not the “father of the land.” The clans 
are exogamous, descent is in the male line, and at death everyone becomes the 
animal associated with his hang, There may be a certain feeling of intimacy between 
men and their clan animals, nevertheless men will usually kill their clan antmals, 
though they will not eat them ; perhaps feeling varies from clan to clan and even in 
regard to time and place, indeed the examples given below rather suggest; this. 

The clans of the Tarangole group with their totem animals appear to be as 
follows :— 

Igago, with ite sub-clans Kidongi, Marabat, Lejong, Katang and possibly some 
others (all having arisen as divisions within Igago), have the crocodile, and 
in certain instances an animal called neyuru {apparently an insect), which 
damages the dura and may provisionally be called the “ dura-worm.’! 

Lowndo, namalong, a monkey, 

Lomini, the elephant. 

Lomia, venga, the winged white ant, 

Idojok. amunu, a snake. 

Returning to the sympathy existing between men and their clan animals, into 
which they are transformed at death, it was said that elephants would recognize 
the dura planted by # Lomini man by its (Lomini) smell, and so not trample it ; we 
did not hear of other examples of similar acts. Yet it may well be that they are 
believed to occur, and the curious friendship existing in Emin's time between one 
Lottor (described by Loinyong when questioned as a commoner of Imatorit, whose 
clan he did not know) and lions may belong to this class; indeed, the passage which 
records the friendship mther suggests that Lottor was chief of a lion clan. 

“ Only leopards are dreaded, for they often attack men, which lions never do, 
although they lurk in the bush by twos and threes, The Negroes tell me that they 
are under the control of a chief named Lottor, a very simple good-natured man, 
who always keeps two tame lions in his house (a fact), and, as long as he receives 
occasional presents of corn and goats, prevents the wild lions from doing any mischief, 





* Unfortunately IT know nothing concerning the group within the Tgago having aeguru 
as their totem; indeed, T only heard of this animal towards the end of my visit to Tarangole, 
Loinyong, tho rainmaker of the Tarangole group, had the crocodile as had his adherents: and 
emphasia was laid on the fact that all rainmakers of Igago hed the crocodile, My ttc 
does not suggest that any of these had the crocodile and negureu, nor that the crocodile w. 
limited to rainmaking farnilics, 
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It is curious to note that the lions here are really good-tempered (perhaps because 
they find abundance of food), and they are also much admiréd, as shown by the 
following incident :—One day we came upon a lion caught in a pitfall, wherenpon 
the chief Lottor was fetched, and he pushed into the pit branches of trees to enable 
the lion to get out; this it did, and after giving a roar of acknowledgment, walked 
off unharmed.” 

To this account Loinvong added that lions would commonly bring Lottor part 
of their ball. 

Among the Igago clan it was commonly said thot an Igago man would not 
hesitate to killa crocodile, except in or near the sacred pool Itaraba, for the crocodiles 
there were the rainmakers of the clan, though at Tarangole, perhaps because he was 
himself a rainmaker, Loinyong took exception to the killing of a crocodile about 
six feet long by his son Lakon in a dry Khor near the village. Yet Lakon thought so 
little of the matter that he and his companions brought the dead beast to Tarangole, 
alleging—an obvious untruth—that the action had been in self-defence, 

As regards the change from man to animal after death, the usual idea is that 
the animal which was the dead man is at first small, and sometimes, ¢.7., in the 
case of the Igago clan, whose members become crocodiles, tends to hang about the 
dwellings of the living. Later it increases in size and takes to the water, but often 
not before the “medicine man” (neiwoni) has treated it. So, when a Lomini 
man dies, a herd will come and take away with them the new elephant, while a troupe 
of monkeys will fetch away the new monkey that was a Lomia. 

The burial customs of the Letuko are unusual and particularly interesting. 
The body is buried outside the house of the deceased as soon as possible after 
death, Tt lies on its side with the knees slightly flexed and the hands under the face. 
Ignoring, for want of space, the details of mourning and feasting at the grave in the 
period immediately after death, the construction and significance of the nametere 
must be considered. The nametere consists of a core of dry grass, etc., round which 
are wrapped a number of bamboos, so as to make a more or less cylindrical bundle 
bound to a rough frame, by which it is carried about. We believe that the text- 
figure is a fair representation of a nametere, but it does not represent one actually 
used, but only a model made in order to show us what a namefere was. However, 
I ascertained that the real thing bore no signs significant of sex, nor was It 
ever painted red, The namefere is made by certain old men (perhaps four), who, 
I understood, might be of any clan so long as they were mourners, but here more 
precision is needed. These are given a goat, and a spear with which to stab it, 

whoever accepts the spear providing beer for the rest. 

The following account of the use of the namietere, though no doubt incomplete, 
is probably accurate as far as it goes, with the reservation that among the Lotuko 


t Emin Pasha in Central Africa, being a collection of his Iefters and journals (1883), 
p. 223. 
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it was always extremely difficult to be certain that the events told us as constituting 
& ceremony were narrated In correct sequence. 

Early in the morning succeeding the death (or if death takes place in the small 
hours, perhaps the same morning) the nametere, on asort of bier, is brought to the 
space in front of the house of the deceased, and the mourning dance, called aboryu, 
performed to the beating of drums which have been brought from the drum-house 
(nadufa), Later the drums and rametere are taken to the dead man’s nadufa, and 
after wailing and drumming another dance called melange is performed in the after- 
noon. Both dances have close relation to the nametere, and although it may be 
literally correct to say that they take place round the nametere, I cannot be certain 
of this, After the nelanga, the nametere is taken into the bush and burnt by the old 
men who made it, who, according to oné informant, pray to Naijok that no one 
else may die. 

The Lotuko absolutely deny that any part of man survives as what we should 
eall a spirit; when a man dies he becomes his clan animal; how, then, should any 
other part exist? I discussed the matter at length with Loinyong the rain- 
maker, and have no doubt that this is really the actual orthodox belief, my opinion 
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on this matter being confirmed by the long discussion between himself and Commoro 
recorded by Baker, who had been struck by the exposed bones he encountered, and 
naturally connected this practice with some belief in a future life? Yet, when asked 
why the bones were exhumed, the answer in almost every instance will be that it 
is done to prevent or cure the illness of a near relative of the deceased, often a child 
or brother; and so firmly is this reason held, that whenever a Lotuko applies to a 
medicine-man for a cure for illness, the first question (as I was informed) that 
the latter is likely to ask is whether the patient has dug up the bones of his father, 
and if the answer be in the negative, then the matter will assuredly be put in 
hand at once. Moreover it generally seemed to be implied that if no illness 
or fear of illness were present, then the bones might be left in the ground. 
Yet clearly this is not the case. Further enquiries were generally fruitless, and 
it may be that the majority of the Lotuko carry the matter no further. Yet 
once at Tarangole we were told that a particular man had been dug up in order 
that the too frequent menses of his widow might not prevent her new husband 
} The Allert N*yansa (1867), vol. i, pp. 231-4. 


coming to her, while at Logurn it was pointed out to us that to leave the bones in 
the ground would be likely to render the women of the house sterile. It would 
seem, then, that the basic object of the Lotuko exhumation is the promotion of 
fertility. But this only leads to further question: how can any activity be con- 
nected with the bones among a people who steadfastly deny that any portion other 
than the bones themselves persist after the decay of the soft parts? It seems 
reasonable to put forward an explanation on lines suggested by recent work in 
psychology—namely, that such beliefs as we are discussing have two aspects, which, 
following dream terminology, we may call the “manifest” and the “ latent”: 
the “manifest” is the obvious common-sense belief which says “nothing is 
left after death "; the “' latent ‘’ idea (possibly connected with dreams and trances, 
or perhaps to be traced to a forgotten foreign iniluence), which, generally speaking, 
is unrecognized by consciousness (as is the latent content of a dream), nevertheless 
exists, and manifests itself in some such veiled method as the performance of a 
custom which might be rationally explamed by the conscious existence of the 
belief. 

We have hinted at foreign cultural influence. We suggest, although this was 
always denied by the natives, that we may regard the namefere as the roughest of 
effigies representing the corpse. Lf this be so, and it seems difficult to frame any: 
other hypothesis that will explain the carrying of the namelere to the club-house 
of the deceased and the dancing which goes on there, the namefere can scarcely be 
other than the last term in a series of unsatisfactory efforts to preserve the body 
(mummification), and we may regard it as additional evidence in favour of the 
existence of ancient Egyptian influence in Centra] Africa, which, as suggested in 
1915, would best explain certain of the beliefs and burial ntes of the kings of Uganda, 
as well as of a number of Congo tribes! 

Excepting only the great rainmaking shrines (containing the bones of the 
dead rainmakers, one of which exists in every Lotuko territorial group), concerning 
which I have not space to write, I saw no actual shrines to the dead among tlie 
Lotuko, though this must not be taken to imply that none exist among the groups 
not visited. Nor were any noticed during the few days spent in the Lokoiya village 
of Lina; while, on the other hand, there were several in the Lokoiya village. generally 
known as Minge (from the name ofits chief, now dead), and these so resembled some 
of those of the Acholi that they seem worth while reproducing (PL IT, Figs. 1 and 2), 
though it was impossible in the short time at my disposal to obtain any precise 
information concerning them. The Lokoiya denied that they habitually visited the 
Acholi villages or that the Acholi visited them ; on the other hand, there may have 
been some contact due to intermarriage between Lokoiya rainmakers and Acholi 
raingirls, for, although I did not hear of such unions in the very short time spent 


1 Hritieh Aasociation Reports, 1015, (©. G, Seligman, Presidential Address to Anthropological 
Section, ps 662, 
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among the Lokoiya, they certainly occurred among the Lotuko, while it is certain 
that Lokoiya and Lotuko rain families intermarry. Yet among the Lotuko-speaking 
Lango (as they are commonly called) there was definite evidence that the exhumed 
bones preserved in rock shelters might have sacrifies offered to them, while outside 
the houses of most of the tribe there was a shrine of the kind called vatibo, which 
I shall presently describe > but I saw no shrines resembling those of the Acholi or 
of Minge village. 

As to these Lango—the name, as I believe, beg Acholi in origin—they 
area hill people with a clan system resembling that of the Lotuko, who, as 
it would seem, conquered and imposed their organization on them. They are 
divided into a considerable number of small communities, and so may represent 
groups of hillmen almost completely absorbed by the Lotuko, or they may be the 
northern remains of the Shilluk-speaking Lango of Uganda, so thoroughly subjected 
to Lotuko influence as to be almost indistinguishable from these in cultural matters, 
It will be remembered that physically they are about two inches shorter than the 
Lotuko and slightly broader headed, with a cephalic index (24) of 74-25, 

On the cultural side they are remarkable for their skill in irrigation, for they 
tap their hill streams and with the water drawn off practise extensive and well-planned 
cultivation. On the religious side they are distinguished by the existence of «mall 
stone shrines called natibo, miniature cists about a foot high, roughly resembling 
museum models of dolmens, which are to be seen outside the majority of houses,4 

Among the sacrifices stated to be connected with the natibo are a number which 
resemble those of the other Lotuko-speaking tribes in everything except that the 
power invoked is Naijok, which is to be rather vaguely tendered as “God or 
™ Deity.” This seemed so clear at the time, and it was so categorically denied that 
the dead were or became Naijok, that enquiry was pushed no further, but su beequent 
consideration of the information obtained from time to time connected with the 
word natibo and the customs connected with the form of shrine now under discussion, 
does suggest that the word is vaguely connected with the idea of the spirits of the 
dead, a point of view further supported by the information volunteered that the 
natibo was built in order that Naijok might sit there in comfort in the shade. Besides 
these natibo, which might be called individual, there are special natihe at which public 
ceremonies are performed, e.g., in connection with agniculture, including one on the 
rock-face above the waterfall on the River Koss, a few miles above Logoforok village 
and its cultivation, Here—ie., just below the fall where the left bank, worn smooth 

$0.48 to form a rock dome, falls precipitously to the stream bed—an annual sacrifice 
is made before the beginning of the rainy season, when the stream has shrunk to 
its smallest, and when it is time to begin cultivation, This is said to have been 
instituted by the eponymous ancestor of Gerinyang clan. A goat ix sacrificed 


' The example of which photograph is reproduced on Pl. ITT is by no means the moat 
dolmen-like of those seen. 
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(presumably by the lomonywmegi), beer and some of the stomach contents are 
thrown into the stream, us also later the bones, while the natibo is anointed with 
blood and beer. The flesh of the sacrifice is eaten by the elders of Gerinyang of 
both sexes, 

Thave already referred to the intense interest attaching to the physical characters 
and soc! organization of such Shilluk-speaking tribes as the Acholi and Alur, 
and have indicated how these enable ns to reconstruct the main lines of their history, 
and I would add, by analogy, probably the history of the other tribes speaking 
Shilluk dialects, Another line of enquiry is indicated by the Acholi word for God, 
Lubanga, which requires investigation as to its connection with similar words in 
other languages, ¢.y., Rubanga in Luganda and Lunyoro, and the same word in 
Bari, meaning ‘sacrifice’ or “feast”’ As far as could be ascertained, Lubanga 
who is of or in the firmament, is strictly otiose ; even if he be regarded as haying 
made the world, he scarcely interferes nowadays, It must, however, be remembered 
that it is not yet known what part, if any, is attributed to him in providing rain. 
The everyday working religion of the Acholi is the cult of the dead. whose spirits, 
fipo, are regarded as taking a profound interest in the doings of their descendants 
and as being responsible for much of the good and most of the evil that befalls them. 

The Acholi are divided into a number of exogamous patrilineal clans which 
probably are not totemic, though the measure and meaning of the respect shown 
to the elephant by certain clans requires further investigation. 

The rainmaker, who, as among the Lotuko, must be born of parents both of 
whom “ have rain,” is again the spiritual and temporal chief of a particular * unit ” 
area. It is this necessity plus the observance of the requisite exogamy which leads 
to the delay and sometimes difficulty, which, as hinted by Captain E, Grove some- 
times occurs in the provision of his Dak ker “ woman of authority,” on whom only 
he can beget future rainmakers. 

The “ father of the land” (ten ngom) is also an important person, and I regret 
that T ean give no precise account of his functions, Passing to the shrines at which 
the cult of the dead was carried on, these were called kad (or abila) and jokiuel, and 
it appears that the former applies properly to the shrines of male ancestors, the 
latter to female. 

The fat is built opposite the door of the hut, the reason given that the tipo 
might watch what went on in the dwelling. In one instance the ka‘ was four 
yards from the hut entrance, and probably this may be about the usual distance, 
Typically, the kaé consists of a roughly-built rack, such as is shown in Plate IV. 
supported on four uprights at a height of 3-4 feet from the ground; with this plat- 
form there is commonly associated one or more groups of four pegs of wood arranged 
as in the joktuel to be described immediately. In addition, there were often other 
objects, such as a stake supporting the skulls of animals sacrificed, or the numerous 

* Custome of the Acholi," in Sudan Notes and Records, vol, ii, 1919, p. 173. 
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accessories shown in Pl. IV. The joktuel (the word appears to be a compound 
of jgok and fel, “snake,” but no explanation of its meaning could be elicited) 
consists of four short pegs or lengths of wood inserted into the ground close together 
at the angles of an imaginary rectangle, each peg inclined towards tte opposite fellow 
as in the diagram constituting Text-fig. 4. 

According to my limited experience, where this arrangement occurred at the 
side of the house (N.B., away from a kas) it was called joktuel, and referred to a 
female ancestor; but the ame arrangement might, and often did, oceur in relation 
to the platform ka? and then it was not called joltwel, and apparently had no reference 
to a dead woman. 

It seemed certain that the Acholi regarded the spirit of the deceased as existing 
in the earth below the ka¢, and probably thia held also with regard to the joktwel. 
Where a stone formed part of the shrine, as in Pl. IV (other instances were 
seen), this was avowedly that the son of the deceased might sit on it and commune 





rid. 4.—DIAGEAM OF jobtuel. 


with the fipo below, Whether the ipo was thought of as specially pervading the 
ka at any time, we cannot say, and unfortunately we made no special inquiries 
as to the precise relation of the Aa’ to the grave. A notched stake called lordiel 
(literally goat-stick) is not an uncommon feature of these shrines, and this also is 
shown in the photograph. 

Tipo communicate with the living in dreams, in which they are apparently 
heard rather than seen, though whether this is invariable we cannot say, 

The general resemblance of these beliefs to those of the Dinka and Shillul: is 
remarkable, though in appearance the shrines in no way resemble those of these 
tribes; it is also curious—as already noted—that these shrines should im appearance 
resemble those of certain Lokoiya villages, the whole matter presenting a problem 
requiring further study of an intensive kind. 

Finally, though we did not visit the Madi country, yet, aa nothing appears to 
have been written concerning the social organization of these people, T may add 
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what little 1 have been able to discover concerning them from occasional informants, 
including a youth at the Bor Mission station. 

The Madi formerly had cattle, but these have been killed or greatly reduced in 
numbers by fly. They are divided into exogamous clans, with male descent, and 
are probably totemistic, for my Bor informant recognized that he had a bird kulolore 
which was also his father’s, while his mother had another animal, perhaps a dog. 
Another man had the bush buck; if he speared one he would hand his spear to a 
comrade and never use it again; but, although he might kill his animal, he would 
not eat it. If one were caught in his hunting net, he could not use the latter until 
it had been washed; actually, he would probably get nd of it. If he eat of his 
animal his hair and nails would drop off. Another man had the ground squirrel. 

Rainmaking is by means of rainstones, and probably the rainmaker is both 
spiritual and temporal head of his group, though whether this be large or small 
I cannot say. 

Sickness, perhaps only epidemics, were said to be caused by a spirit called Jue®, 
while “ Ori” was also said to cause illness. 

Aman is buried on the right of the door of his hut ; a woman on the left (coming 
out of the hut), the grave being a circular pit in which the hody is placed in the 
embryonic position, a man lying on his right side, a woman on her left, both sexes 
facing west. 

Intermarriage with the Bari is probably common. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


(1) On the White Nile, directly south of the Dinka boundary, there is an 
immediate rise in cephalic index to mesaticephaly on the west bank, while on the 
east hank this does not occur until south of the Bari, Inthe Bahr el Ghazal province 
mesaticephaly prevails immediately west of the Dinka. 

(2) Here the great mass of southern mesaticephals is divided from the mesati- 
cephalic Nuba of southern Kordofan only by a zone of immigrant Arabs. It may 
then be suggested that this whole mass of mesaticephals be regarded as constituting 
an ethnic unit, using the term in a broad sense (perhape as broad a3: that in which 
we speak of the roundheads of Europe and Hither Asia). 

(3) On the cultural side the most obvious common character of importance is: 
that Nouba and southern brachycephuls alike use rainstones to produce rain. 

(4) Within the mass of southern brachycephals there has been s movement 
from west to east, which in the latitude of the Bari-speaking tribes has been checked 

by the counter-pressure of tribes speaking dialects belonging to the Masai group, 
This counter-pressure is most obvious in the country of the Bari proper and of the 
Lotuko-speaking tribes lying east of them, among whom it hns kept the cephalic 
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Fig. 1.—Natito, LOOYOROE, LAXGO THINE, 
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SOME LITTLE-KXOWN TRIBES OF THE SOUTHERN BUDA, 








index within the limits of dolichocephaly, though it has not prevented these tribes 
taking over the use of rainstones from their western neighbours. 

(5) Using language and rainstones as guides, it is possible to reconstitute 
the history of the Acholi (and probably, at least, of some other tribes speaking Shilluk 
dialects), and to account alike for their mesaticephaly and their cultural differences 
from the Shilluk. 





DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


Pate [. 


Fig. 1-—Rainstones obtained by Mr. Driberg from the Lugbware, who stated they were 
Fig. 2.—Ancestral figures, of Bari-speaking tribes, in the Vienna Museum; probably from 
Prate IL. 


Figs, | and 2.—Grave Shrines, Minge Village, Lokoiya Tribe, 


Fig. 1.—Natite, Logoforok Village, Lango Tribe. | 
Fig: 2.—Acholi Village Scene, showing remains of kac opposite door of hut and jobtwel, 


Prate IV. 


_Acholi Grave Shrine, showing ba2, notohed stinks, stone upon which the dead man might: 
sit to commune with tipo, and other objects. 


Pirate ¥. 


Figs. | and 2.—Bari (240), A“ typical” Bari. C.L,73.8; F.L, 874; U.F.L, 47.4; NL, 
30.6. | 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Bari (43). CL, 75.0; FL, 82.7; (9-1, 45.0; NL, 84. a 

Figs. 5 ond 6.—Mandari (277). Note resemblance to Dinka, CL, 712; FAL, 816 
U.F.L, 42.1; 4.1, O11. | , 

Figs. 7 and §.—Mandari (278). C.1., 78.6; FAL, 70.7; U-PLL, 44.95 8.0, 868, 


Puare VI. 


Figs. 1 and 2—Mandari (282). C1, 720; FL, 82.7; UPL, 5b1; NAL, 745. 
Figs. 3 and 4.—Kakwa (295). C1, 73.8; FL, 084; ULF.L, 00.8; N.1, 824. 
Figs. 5 and 6.—Lotuko (222). C1, 70.7; F.1., 85.7; UF, 424; NA, 122. 
Figs. 7 and §.—Lokoiya (401). O©.L, 68.5; FLL, 80.3; ULPLL, 46.05 N.1., 100.6, 
bp? 





Fign 1-—Lateko (526), CL, 720; F.L, 80.0; UPL, 54.0; NL, 77.6. 

Fi + tand 4 choli (201). C.1, 76.3; FL. 865; U.F.L, 504; NLL, $8.2. 
Fig. 4.— Ache (209), GL, 74.3; FL, 88.0; URL, 52.8; NL, 90.0, 
‘Figs. 5 and 6—Madi (212), ‘GL, 75.8; FL, 822; U.P.1, 45.9; Nu, 08.2, 
Figs. 7 and 8. —Madi (216). CL,735; F.L,002.; UPL, 520; NL, 76.3, 





Piate VIII. 


| Figs. 1 and 2.—Moru (258). OL, 78.3; PLL, 772; UF.L, 45.6; N.L 87.2. 
Figs. 3.—Moru (253). O.L, 78.8; F.L, 79.1; U.F.L, 48.0; N.L, 82.0, 

Fig. 4.—Moru (265), C1. 75.0; FLL, 84.7; UPL, 49-1; Nu, 83.3, 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Kaliko (284). C.1., 78.5; FL, 91.3; U.F.L, 47.4; W., 92.16. 
Figs. 7 and 8.—Kuliko (286). C.1., 90.87 ; FL, 79.23 U.P.L, 43.0; Ni, 78.85, 
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ANTIQUITIES OF KATANDA (ALTAT)2 
[Wirn Phares [X-XV.} 


By Dn, Avexts Zaxnaroy, Keeper of the Early Historical Antiquities in the 
Russian Historical Museum at Moaeme. 


Ix the Russian Historical Museum there is a number of objects, formerly in the 
Rumyantsev Museum, obtained by W. Radloff in the course of his excavations in 
the provinces of Tomsk and Yenisei (Siberia). No detailed deseription or illustration 
of these objects has so far been published, though all are of considerable interest, and 
SOMéG are Unique. 

My thanks are due to the Scientific Board of the Russian Historical Museum 
for permission to publish the material, all derived from the Katanda steppe. I 
propose to avail myself of the following documents :—The Compte Rendu of the Imperial 
Archmological Commission for 1865, p. 16; W. Radloff's Aus Sibirien : Lose Bliiter 
aus dem Tagebuche eines reigenden Linguisten (Leipzig, ‘T. O. Weigel, 1884, vol. ii, 
chap. vii, pp. 68-145)? and a manuscript Report (Rapport) of Radloff to the Imperial 
Archeological Commission, dated “ Barnaul, 23 Jan., 1866," to which is appended 
& List (Spisok) of Antipitees found in the Alton Movntaina during the excavations 
carried oul tn the summer of 1865, The latter documents are preserved in the ys 
of the Russian Academy of the History of Material Culture, to which I am much 
indebted for communicating them tome. In the Jwat the objects found are numbered 
from 1 to 116, the date and place of finding of each being mentioned. As the numbers 
are preserved on nearly all the objects, it has been possible, by using the Last and the 
Report together, to group them according to the graves in which they were found, but 
difficulty arises when, a8 in-some cases, the two documents do not agree. 

The Rumyinteev Museum published a Catalogue of the Department of Antiquities : 
B—Prehistoric Antiquities (Moseow, 1905), but it can only be used as a sketchy first 
eee since it contains essential errors in its ascriptions of origin, as well as in the 

naming of some ofthe objects, A final scientific publication of the objects is at present 
impossible, owing to the great difficulty of obtaining foreign literature and of adducing 
for comparison analogous material from neighbouring localities. If the objects 





' A urant towards the translation and publication of Unis paper was made by the Laura 
Epelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund. The Editor also desires to acknowledge the assistance he 
haa received from Dr. Ellis Minns and Mr. G. LD, Hornblower, 0. BE. 

* Anummary of this account is given in Minns, Seythions and (reeks, pp. 245—G0, 

* The Beport waa written soon after the excavations, and not, like Awe Sitirien, twenty yoars 
Inter. 
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described in the present article do but draw the attention of other investigators, [ 
shall consider it has attained its purpose, 

I must express my deep thanks to Dr. Ellis H. Minns (Cambridge) and Professor 
C. G. Seligman (London) for their help towards the publication of my paper; to 
Professor V. A. Gorodtsév of the Archwological Department of the Russian Historical 
Museum, to A. V. Oréshnikov, President of the Special Historical Department of the 
same Museum, to Professor N. B. Baklénov and B. A. Kuftin, of Moscow University, 
to GO. Borovka, Keeper of the Imperial Hermitage, to V. K. Klein, Keeper of the 
Department of Textiles in the Russian Historical Museum, for their useful information 
and help; to Mrs, E. N. Basov, collaborator at the Historical Museum ; to my pupils, 
the Misses O. A. Krivtsov-Grakov and L. A. Evtyikhov, for drawings illustrating my 
paper; and to P. A. Detinov, photographer of the same Museum, for the photographs 
of the objects. 

Katanna Cemerery, No. 1. 

The Katanda steppe is situated in the southern part of the Russian Altai 
(lat. N. 50°10", long. FE. 86° 15") and forms the eastern section of the Uyman steppe, from 
which it is divided by offshoota from the Terekhta chain of mountains. Both steppes 
occupy the site of an ancient lake now silted up. The rivers Great and Small 
Katanda, which are called by Radloff “ Upper” and “ Lower “ Katanda,! flaw across 
the Katanda steppe into the River Katun. 

The first cemetery is situated on the left bank of the Lower Kutanda, and consists 
of 30 to 40 tombs covered with mounds of round pebbles; the diameter of the tombs 
varies from 7 to 35 feet (2 to 10-50 m.). Nearer to the river is a row of flat barrows, 
each one surrounded by seven stones and rather more than seven feet across. 
Radlofi spent June 18th to 20th, 1865, over three of these flat barrows, digging away 
the whole extent of each down to the untouched soil, a stiff clay, at a depth of 
10 feet; he considered that these barrows were not tombe, but places of sacrifice. He 
then exeavated four amall mounds of stone and earth near which, on the east, stood 
stone columns 10 to L4 inches (0-26 to0-36 m.) in height. Close to one of these columns 
was found ‘an iron horse-bit (possibly No. R. 6 = R.M. 33952; see PL IX, Fig. 1, 1), 
length -20 m., and near another an iron knife, perhaps included among those entered 
In the List under No. R. 115, now missing. No tombs were found in. the mounds, 
and the digging only went down 3 feet 6 inches (1-06 m.) into the virgin earth. 

Radloff, in his Report, now passes on to the description of the excavations of 
June 19th and 20th, whereas the List gives objects Nos, R, 8-25 as having been found 


on June 18th: this discrepancy makes it impossible to know in what circumstances 
these objects were found. 


* P. P. Seminoy-Tynnahanaki, Ruasia (Petersburg, 1907, vol. xvi, p. 264, and in the map at 
the end of the book), writes it Kotanda ; so, too, Stieler, Map 57 K.19, 

*" No. R." = number in Radlof’s List; “RM. = number in the Catalogue of the 
Kumydatece Museum. (Measures given in British and Metric unite go back to Radloff's data 
exypresed in Russian units. Thoee in Metric alone are due to the author.) 
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On June 1th and 20th, Radloff, according to the Report, opened eight kurgans, 
1 foot (0-30 m.) high, and from 2 to 7 feet (0-61 to 2-13 m.) in diameter; of these, 
four had heen already dug, three were of exactly similar disposition—two of a man, 
one of a woman—and the eighth will be treated later, 

The general scheme of the tombs was as follows: the kurgad was composed of a 
mound | foot (0-30 m.) high, made of large! stones, not mixed with earth nor 
overgrown with grass*; these continued below the surface of the earth to the depth 
of 7 inches (0-18 m.); in the middle was an oblong pit, 7 feet long by 4 feet 8 inches 
broad (2-13 by 1-42 m.), filled with clay and large pebbles which were larger an more 
numerous on the west side. At the depth of 3 feet 6 inches (1-06 m,) was a layer of 
pebbles only, under which were found, in the first tomb, two horses; in the second, 
two horses and # colt; and in the third, three horses, All the horses lay on their 
sides, heads westwards, and “ in each of the tombs one of the horses had in its mouth 
traces of a horse-bit, now rotted away.” This sentence in the Report evidently refers 
to bits, because in the Lis are mentioned “a broken bit (No. R, 15); two parts of an 
iron bit, 95 mm. and 14 mm. long (No. R. 30 = R.M. 3399): an iron bit (No. R. 31); 
an iron bit (No. R. 32) ; and part of an iron bit (No. R. 33). This gives us five bits: 
one may be put down to the eighth tomb (see below), but this leaves four for three 
tombs ; itis possible that the fragments Nos. R. 30 and R. 33 were parte of one object. 
Besides these, the List mentions “an iron buckle from a belly-band” (No. R. 8) 
and “ an iron buckle” (No. R. 9), both of which are now missing, a5 also the bita 
Nos. R. 15, 31, $3 and 33. 

Under the horses was a layer of small pebbles, and under that the untouched earth. 
The pits became broader at their northern end, and here, on the west side, at the 
depth of 14 inches (0-35 m.) sheep's bones were found, and beneath them the human 
skeletons. The latter lay all on their backs, heads pointing west or within five degrees 
north of it; hands close to the bodies, thumbs uppermost. One male skeleton was 
5 feet 8 inches (1-73 m.) long and the other 5 feet 10 inches (1-78 m.), while the 
female was 5 feet 3 inches (1-60 m.) in length. 

In the woman's tomb were found : copper ear-rings made of wire twisted in flat 
spirals to the shape of small double disks (No. R. 13 = RM. 3405; Pl. IX, Fig. 1, 3), 
length, 0-06 m., breadth, 0-022 m.; one of them was broken in two. On the head 
were traces of a head-dress, now rotted away, with copper ornaments (No, R. 14— 
mizaing), an iron spade (in Aus Sibirien “a celt"') (No. R. 31—missing), “a erescent- 
‘Shaped fish-bone which formed part of the head-dress"” (thus in the Catalogue of 
the Rumydntseo Musewn) (No. R. 24—= R.M. 3400; Pi. IX, Fig. 1, 4), length, 
0-06 m. To the head-dress belonged also a triangular flat object of bono, slightly 
concave ut its lower part (No. R. 114 = R.M. 3442 ; Pl. IX, Fig. 1, 5), length, 0-07 m., 

* ‘Thus in the Report ; whereas Aus Sibirien, vol. ii, p, 105, has“ small, broken to pieces." 

* Ido not understand how, in the course of centuries, the surface was not covered with 

earth ond vegetation. 
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width of base, 0-022 m. By the hands lay a cylindrical ring of ailver, broken and 
stuck together (No. R, 10 = R.M. 3403), diameter, 0-03 m., depth, 0-015 m., and a 
fiat circular spindle-whorl of sandstone (No. R. 12 = RM, 3404; PL IX, Fig. 1, 6), 
diameter, 0-055 m., thickness, 0-0) m. At the feet were traces of garments, 
with small copper disks (No. R. 14 = R.M., 3406) and a whetstone? broken on one side 
(No. R. 19 = RM, 3408; Pi. IX, Fig. 1, 7), length, 0-16 m., breadth, 0-03 m., 
thickness, 0-05 m. 

Besides these objects the List mentions “ two bone beads found by the head of 
awoman’’ (No. R. $= R.M, 3441; PL IX, Fig. 1,8), diameters, 0-02 and 0-01 m., 
respectively, depth of each, 0-01 m.; they are not, however, mentioned in the 

It is possible that the remaina of a collar were found with this skeleton and on that 
of another woman, for we read in Aus Sifarien, vol. ii, p. 158: “ On the necks of two 
women’s skeletons were found remains of narrow erect collars, about 12 inches 
(0-44 m.) in breadth, of very thin stuff on which were sewn rows of small round 
and oval copper plates; some of the latter were of the same shape and size as the 
golden plates in the large tomb.” They are now missing. | 

Near the hands of one of the male skeletons were found some small iron and 
bone arrow-heads, a knife, a spear, and fragments of « how, but as the Report does not 
give the numbers of the Last they can only be approximately identified as follows -— 
No. R, 25, “13 iron arrow-heads "—missing; No. R. 66 = R.M. 3402, a flat iron 
arrow-head, rhomboid, with a tang, length, 0-13 m.; greatest breadth, 0-032 m. 
(Pl. CX, Fig. 1, 9); No. R.35—= RM. 3401, a bone arrow-head, length, 0-09 m. 
(Pl. EX, Fig. 1, 10); No. R, 27 = R.M. 3412, a straight iron knife, with handle, 
length, 0-165 m. (Pi, IX, Fig. 1, 11); No. BR. 28= R.M. 3598, an iron spear-head 
with tubular socket, length, 0-25 m. (Pl. IX, Fig. 1, 12); No. R. 17 = RLM. 3407, 
an ovoid bone ball, bored, from an arrow, length, 0-02 m.; diameter, 0-01 m, (PI. CX, 
Fig. 1, 13). 

The following objects are perhaps to be connected with the fragments of the bow 
above mentioned :—No, R. 20 = R.M. 3409, fragment of a flat strip of bone, length, 
0+125 m., breadth, 0-015 m. (PL IX, Fig. 1, M4); No. R. 26=RM. 3411, « 
cylindrical bored piece of bone in the sides of which four holes are pierced 
crosswise, length, 0-045 m., diameter, 0-02 m, (Pl. UX, Fig. 1, 15). 

The Last further records that “ a copper wire ring lay on the chest of the akeleton,” 
No. R. 34 = BR.M. 3400, diameter, 0-04 m. (Pl. LX, Fig. 1, 16), and gives the following 
objects as having been found in this cemetery, though they are now missing from 
the Museum :—An iron spear-head (No, R. 29), an iron spade (No, R. 16) and » potnted 
tron ¢pade (No. R. 23). 

The eighth and last kurgan excavated in this cemetery was round, 21 feet (640 m.) 
in diameter, 2 feet 4 inches (0-T2 m.) high, Atthe depth of 3 feet 6 inches (1-07 m.) a 

‘ But in Aws Sikirien, vol. ii, p. 106, this is attributed to a man's tomb. 
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horse was found, head eastwards, and 1 foot (0°35 m.) lower, wrapped in a fur coat, were 
fragments of breeches and stockings, the former of some hand-made stuff, the latter of 
thin felt with quilted soles. The Report says : * These fragments are well preserved on 
account of the fur which covered them.” The objects, No. R. 71d, are missing, 
and 30 we have to content ourselves with this statement and that of Awe 
Sianen, I, 157, which says: “ Unfortunately the shape of this fur coat could not 
be properly ascertained, because the hide had rotted away and only a few fragments 
of it remained. In the fur were separate pieces of the breeches, which were of a 
rather coarse hand-made stuff, similar to the camel-hair overcoats (dnmndk) of the 
Kirghiz. One piece consisted of the lower part of one lez and the band round the 
ankle: it was so tight that we must infer that the breeches were worn inside tight 
boots ; the leg and hand were slit up one side and laced with a fine cord, the ends of 
which hung loose; this probably served to tie the lower end of the breeches round 
the ankle. The lacing, both at the ankle and round the wast, as 1 clearly seen on 
some of the pieces, was plaited and not twisted.”” Then comes the description, quoted 
above, of the felt boot or stocking, with the contradictory statement that “1t was 
found in the other tomb,” On comparing this burial with the similar one in the large 
kurgan of the second cemetery, where the garments were found above the burial itself 
(see below), we can only conjecture that Radloff did not thoroughly investigate this 
kurgan ; it being the last day of his work on this site, he was probably in a hurry 
to pass on to a new one, and was satisfied with what he had already obtained. 


Katanpa CemeTrery, No. 2. 

This is situated a mile and a third (about 2 kiloms.) from the village of Ratanda, 
in a valley between the Upper and Lower Katanda rivers, and not far from the 
mountains, It consists of one large kurgan, more than 7 feet (2-13 m.) high and 100 
feet (30-5 m.) in diameter: the mound is of large cobble stones, and shows in several 
places traces of previous attempts at opening the tomb. Around it are about twenty 
smaller tombs composed of mounds of stone. Traces of ancient irrigation canals 
were clearly seen near the tombs. Radloff was ocoupied in excavating this place 
from June 2ist to 29th, 1865. 

The large kurgan was opened up by a trench T7 feet long and 5) feet wide. 
Scattered among the stones were found skeletons of at least six horses, and some 
broken human bones, aleo six iron horse-bits,’ a few iron and bone arrow-heads, an tron 
knife and a bronze one, an iron spade, iron sword, a great many beads of blue glass 
anil two heart-shaped pieces of cornelian, probably used as ear-rings (Aus Sibwien, 
II, 107). The List, under No. R. 44, also mentions some small glass beads and “ an 
ear-ring of cornelian, two small stone balls and amber beads.” 

Of these objects the following are now in the Museum :—A bronze knife of the usual 
Siberian type, with a broken ring at the end of the handle (No, R. $7 = RAL M415; 


* The Lid mentions only four. 
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PL. CX, Fig. 2,1), length, 0-15 m., breadth at one end, 0-015 m., at the other, 0-007m-; 
four iron horse-hitse—{i) (No. KR. 40 = R.M. 3414; PL UX, Fig. 2,2), length, 0-15 m., 
one ting is broken, the diameter of the other is 0-09 m. ; (i) (No. R. 42 = RM. 3414; 
PL IX, Fig. 2, 2), length, 0-16:m., diameter of each ring, 0-06 m.; (ii) (No. R. 46 = 
RM 3414), length, 0-13 m., diameter of each ring, 0-(4 m. ; (iv) (No. R. 47 = BM. 
3414), length, 0-15 m., diameter of the rmgs, 0-05 m. and 0 045 m. respectively ; an iron 
ring-shaped buckle with a pin (No. R. 41 = RLM. 3415; Pl. TX, Fig. 2,3), diameter, 
0-0$ m.; a bundle of 160 light-blue round glass beads (No. R. 45a = RLM. S416; 
Pi. IX, Fig. 2, 4), diameter of beads about 0-008 m.; « cornelian bead in the shape 
of a polyhedral prism (No, R. 44— RM. 3417; Pl. LX, Fig. 2, 5), diameter, 0-015 m. 
According to the Lis the followmg are missing :—An iron arrow-head triangular in 
section (KR. 38), a small iron knife (R. 59), an iron sword (R. 45), and some minute 

All these objects were found scattered In disorder. RBadloff held that they were 
thrown out of the burial pit by previous diggers who, however, did not reach the bottom 
of the great kurgan and only confused the burials in the mound. The Report says :— 
“ The horses and men were certainly buried among the stones of the mound, for they 
were found among them in some parts where the ground was quite intact ; they were 
much seattered by previous diggers. The objects found all prove that the men 
buried here were of the same race as those buried in the first cemetery. One bronze 
knife was found, buried accidentally, and proves that a race of the Bronze Age lived 
there at some period, Were these people buried when the tomb was made or later ? 
The seattering of the bones makes 1t impossible to answer this question.” 

The trenching was done fairly quickly because the stones were rather large and 
superposed on each other, and then the investigator found in the middle of the 
kurgan a burtal-pit 14 feet (4-27 m.) long and 17 feet 6 inches (5-33 m.) broad, filled 
up with earth and large stone blocks, At the depth of 2 feet 6 inches (0-71 m.) the 
ground, although it was summer, was frozen, and it was decided to thaw it with fire 
and remove the thawed mud. At the depth of 14 feet (4-27 m.) below the surface 
of the earth human bones and those of horses were found among the stones (Radlofi 
does not mention the number of them), and also iron horse-bits with large rings 
(No. R. 45 = BML S414; PL UX, Fig-2, 4), length, 0-16 m., diameter of ring, 0+ 11m, 
One foot (0-30 m.) deeper an oblong erection of larch-wood was discovered ; its short 
sides, to the east and west, consisted of straight logs, 2 feet 4 inches (0-71 m.,), lying 
in layers ; a drawing of it in Aus Sibirien, I, Pl. VI, Figs. 6 and 7 (see Pl. XIV, Fig. 2), 
shows that these logs, or billets, in formimg the wall, were put cross-wise, i.e, east 
an west, parallel to the long sides of the tomb. The long sides, to the north and 
south, consisted of long beams, fitted together so as to cross each other at a sharp 
angle (see Pl. XIV, Fig. 2,7 and 8). Of the roof over this erection only the northern part 
was found, the rest, according to Radloff, having been either removed by the previous 
digvers or rotted away with time, but he does not say if any fragments of the missing 
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part were found or not; even if none were found, we should not be justified in inferring 
that there was no roof over the southern part. Radloff unfortunately does not 
mention the form of the roof. 

" For 3 feet 6 inches below the roof the burial-pit was filled with huge stone blocks, 
among which occurred some irregular pieces of birch-bark and fragments of embroi- 
dered leather.” No such leather is to be found in the Museum, nor is there mention 
of any in the List, In the Report, Radloff considers that these are perhaps remains of 
a saddlecloth from the horse to which the bit No. R. 45 belonged. The stone 
blocks being removed, two thick beams were found crossing the burial-pit and fixed 
into the long sides of the erection, to which they probably served as buttresses, 
Radloff believed that the previous diggers arrived only as far aa these beams, above 
which were the horses, weapons and often property of the deceased, and this elreum- 
stance, he thought, explained the complete absence of those objects from the bottom 
of the tomb. 

On the western beam lay some garments (No, R. 7la= R.M. $498; PL X, 
Figs. 1 and 2) thickly encrusted in ice so that they could only be removed 
by sawing through the beam and taking away a portion of it with the clothes. 
On thawing out the garment,it appeared im shape like a “ dress-coat” made 
of some silk-stuff lined with sable fur and adorned with leather and pieces of gold 
plate. The colour was dark-greenish, but may have become so from long contact 
with the earth. The upper part of the garment has the shape of a jatket coming 
down nearly to the waist, without collar and with a V-shaped piece cut out of the front 
to the middle of the chest. At the hips the back of the coat comes down further, 
forming a sort of tail The edge of the whole of it was trimmed with a leather strip, 
(-075 m. broad, which had both its edges cut into fine saw-teeth, and these were 
plated with gold. In the spaces between these saw-teeth small gold dises were sewn. 
on in pairs, at intervals of 0-02 m. A similar leather strip went from the shoulder 
across the chest to the outer edge of the V-shaped opening on the chest, and on the 
back at the height of the shoulder-blades. The sleeve-cuffs were similarly adorned. 
Narrower leather strips, 0-033 m. broad, trimmed only with amall gold denticles, ran 
down from the shoulders along the outer seams of the sleeves and also along the back 
seams as far down us the hips. At the front were neither clasps nor button-holes, 
and the garment probably did not meet here. The measnrements of this 
* dreas-coat” are as follows:—Length of back from the neck to the end of the 
tail, 1-10 m.; length down from waist to the end of the tail, 0-64 m.; breadth of 
tail at the hips, 0-43 m., and at ite lowest point, 0-26 m.; length (or height) 
of the front part from the shoulder, 0-69 m., and from the lowest point of the 
opening on the chest, 0-45 m.; breadth of the back, 0-59 m.; breadth of chest. 
on each side, 0-34 m.; circumference of the arm-hole, 0-44 m.; cireumference of 
the cuff, 0-25 m.; length of sleeve, 0-64m.; breadth of the lower part of the 
coat, 1-05 m. 
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Radloff's conclusion (Aus Sibirien, IL, 108), that the previous diggers arrived 
only at the cross-beams, is founded on the fact that under them a layer of bireh-bart: 
was discovered extending over the whole of the burial-pit. But this view seems hanily 
tenable ; the diggers stopped probably at a point above the roof of the erection above 
mentioned, since it seems hardly possible that after penetrating to the erection through 
the narrow pit they had made, they could earry off through this pit the beams which 
formed part of the roof of the erection, and afterwards piled up under this covering 
“the huge stone blocks among which were found the irregular pieces of bireli-bark 
and the pieces of embroidered leather.’ Radloffs description of the erection is 
very incomplete; is it possible, for instance, to suppose that the second half of the 
roof consisted of stone blocks superposed in such unstable equilibrium that they 
fell down inwards ? 

A little lower than the cross-beams (probably the western one), “ at the south 
side of the burial-pit,” in a block of ice among the birch-bark, was found “ rolled 
up a dress of ermine fur, dyed green and red" (No. R. 71h = RM. 3459; PL X, 
Figs. 1 and 2), length of back, 1-05 m.; breadth of skirt, 2-25 m.; length of 
sleeve, 1-00 m., : circumference of eleeve at the wrist, 0-145 m. “It was adorned with 
buttons covered with gold plates: the sleeves were long and tight, the collar standing 
up.”"—({This is a mistake; there is no collar, but only a neck-band—A.Z.)— 
‘Wrapped up in it were wooden figures of horses and fantastic animals fastened to 
a silk ribbon, and also a cup’—({Here Radloff is again mistaken —A.Z.)—* and 
figures in relief of fantastic animals in the shape of stags and beara ~ (Ans Siarien, LI, 
108). Further on we find a more minute description of this dress (op. ew., IT, 136), 
which, with additions and corrections founded on an examination of the coat in its 
present state, serves as a basis for the following account. 

The cout, which Radloff calls » round mantle, is similar to a Kaftan; it has long 
sleeves, so narrow that Radloff thinks that no one could have put his arms through 
them, but this is merely due to the leather having shrank. The lining was of sable, 
periectly preserved in some places. The outer surface was of small ermine pelts, 
with the fur outside, arranged to form a kind of seale pattern; each scale is edged 
with a green horse-shoe ; within this is o red lozenge with concave sides, its upper cusp 
touching the highest pomt of the horse-shoe, while its lower half ts bounded by the 
outer curves of the horse-shoe in the row below ; the pointed oval spaces between the 
upper edges of the lozenge and the horse-shoe are grey; these upper edges were 

adorned with sixteen little leather squares, once gilt, and on the horse-shoe were eleven 
round wooden buttons, likewise gilt. Radloff mistakenly says that both horme-shoes 
and lozenges were red, and the spaces between them green (sce Text-fig. 1), 

Round the neck and down the front on each side ran a hand something like a 
stole, made up of rows of square pyramidal wooden buttons set close to each other ; 
the number of rows is fourteen at the top of the garment, but gets less as the band 
comes down the front and narrows from 0-18 m. to 0-11 m. in width ; one gold plate 
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covered every four buttons. The gold plates must be taken on trust, as not one of 
them is preserved. 

Six rows (Radloff says eight) of like buttons trimmed the lower skirt of the dress ; 
on the shoulders were similar bands consisting of five rows of buttons. At the end 
of each sleeve, cuff-wise, were eight rows of small leather squares covered with gold, 
and along the outer seam of the sleeve, from shoulder to cuff, descended two, rows of 
square wooden buttons of the same description. 

Such was once the appearance of this kaftan, hut now of all this splendour there 
remain only the wooden buttons and leather squares, with some traces of gold plating. 


eee 


Hes 





ric. 1.—DETAILS OF EAFTAN OF ERMINE FUR (RESTORATION), 
(See PL. X, Figs. 1 and 2.) 


The so-called “ breast-piece” (No. R. Tle = RM. 3448; PL X, Fig. 1, 3) is 
described in Aus Sibirien, 11, 137; from this and Radloff's notes we may -gather 
that it was also lined with sable fur and covered with green silk; the shape was an 
irregular oblong; depth, 0-31 m. ; length of lower edge, 0-56 m., and of upper edge, 
0-41 m. It was tammed with a strip of fur, the edge of which was adorned with a 
thin strip of gold, The strips of fur at the side were continued to some length beyond 
the hody of the object, their ends were joined with a small red strap, and they thus 
formed a loop which was probably passed over the neck. The lower edge of the piece 
was trimmed with a small red strap with gold plates; at the bottom angles longer 
ribbons were attached to tie round the wast. 
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No traces are now to be found of the above-mentioned strings, nor of the strip of 
gold round the edge of the fur. Professor B. A. Kuftin’s observations, with which 
I agree, show that Radloff's description of this object as a “ breast-piece” is not 
quite correct ; further examination of it shows that the upper strap was not a loop 
to wear round the neck, for the small red strap was sewn on to it at an angle, and on 
this strap, as well as on the seeming “ loop,” are remains of a greenish silk stuff, folded 
in two thicknesses, sewn on to them. The four little wooden figures of horses found 
wrapped in the so-called’ breast-picce”’ were sewn toa “ribbon” ora” knotof ribbon”; 
at their feet were remains of the same silk stuff as that of the ‘* breast-piece,” and we 
can therefore only conclude that the horse figures were attached to the “ breast-piece "’ 
along its wpper part which was not trimmed with fur, but consisted only of silk stuff 
folded in two. Further, it is evident that the figures were only sewn on by their 
feet, for that is the only part of them pierced with holes for thread. What can have 
been the purpose of this object, with fragile figures sewn on to it so as to stand up 
vertically from it, I am unable to conjecture, As the object and the “ dress-coat 
are made of the same stuff and are of the same colour, tt seems probable that the 
former belonged to the latter and not to the fur kaftan; as a parallel we may cite 
the kaftan of the modern Tunguz, which is not joined at the front and under which 
is worn a’ breast-piece.” All these garments are sewn with sinews. 

The object described by Radloff as a bowl, Sehale (No. R. 63= RM. 3429; 
Pl. XI), diameter, 0-12 m., depth, 0-06 m., is given in the Catalogue on oe 
Rumyantsev Museum asa“ burr or boss of wood carved with fantastic animals: 
it probably served as a phalara, i¢., a boss for decorating horses’ head-pieces, It is 
a wooden plaque formed like a shallow bowl, the inside being hollowed out and left 
rough, the outside carved with two entwined fantastic with much elongated 
bodies. The body of one of the animals goes right round the plaque, and its head 
fills the centre of it, its tail ends with the head of a fantastic bird and its feet are 
furnished with claws. The body of the other animal is still: more elongated ; it has a 
long thin neck and large ears. A similar ear 1s to be seen on one of the wooden heads 
of animals found in the same kurgan (see Pl XIII, Fig, 2, 5), At the edge of the 
plaque three holes were made; in one of which « fragment of a strip has been pre- 
served which fastened the phalara to somethmg, perhaps to the “ breast-piece," The 
extremities of the second animal's feet remind us of those woven on a piece of stuff 
irom the small kurgan of the second cemetery, to be described later (see Text-fig. 2). 

There are nine figures of horses carved in wood, probably larch (Pls. XII, XIII), 
Of these five are in full profile. Each one is carved out of one piece of wood, with 
saddles but not stirrups; there is no trace of bridles, which were probably made 
of some other material, perhaps leather, now quite perished. On the heads are two 





pairs of holes of which one may have been for inserting ears, but the purpose of the 


other is obscure, perhaps for aigrettes or a pair of horns, or for pins to fasten the 
bridles, ‘There are also holes at the hindquarters of the horses ; the tail was inserted, 


a 
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but it is impossible to conjecture of what material it wasmade. The measurements 
of the horses are as follows :— 








Length 
| Height capteter 
Nos. | » Pie to top | to leve on Remarks. 
of head. |of tek. | i. 
I 
| mmm. | (tm. mim, | 
RK. 67 = RAL 3G... hon -Fig.t, 5 BS 60 Bi) = 
R. 67 = RM. 3433.. IX, Fig.1, 9 is io 85 | Both hind legs, to hocks, missing. 
BR. 67 = RM, 3432... — Til hil 70 Lower part of both near legs 
broken off. Off hoofs missing. 
R, 67 = RM. 331...) — bal 50 ai Broken off : eve eo Se 
and forelegs ; hind leg 
nearly to thigh. 
KR. 67 = BML M431...) — 76 60 iH) Head broken off and forelegs to 
| | the knee, 
| 





The Jast, under No. R. 67, has “ four wooden horses sewn to the silk mbbon 
and three not sewn.” To judge from the holes at the hoofs, where these are preserved, 
it seems that all these figures were attached by threads which were made of sinews. 

Next we have two horses in profile, but with heads turned full face (see Pl. X11, 
Fig. 1,2). One stands towards the right, the other the left. The height of one 
to the poll is 0-08 m.; to level of back, 0-055 m.; length; 0-06m. The height of 
the other to the poll is 0-07 m.; to level of back, 0-05 m.; length, 0-07 m. 

Finally, there are two horses lying down; one has the head turned to the left, 
the body being in profile (PL XIII, Fig. 1). There is no saddle. On the head 
are four holes ; the poll is cut tlat where the first pair are bored. Only the near fore- 
leg is complete; the other legs are broken off. The reverse side of the figure is 
shaped so that the animal lies not wholly on its side or ita belly, but in a position 
between the two, Length, 0-06m.; height, 0-055m. Of the other recumbent horse 
(No. R. 65 = RLM. 3431; Pl. SIL. Fig. 2, 5), the head and neck are broken off, 
also the legs, except the off hind one, Length of body, 0-07 m.; height, 0-025 m. 
Both sides of the body have been finished off; there is no saddle, 

Pi. XII, Fig. 2, 4, represents a small wooden figure of a fantastic animal of 
the griffin kind, with horse's body, elongated neck, the head ending in a preat beak 
with the upper mandible curved like an elephant’s trunk; legs like a horse's, only the 
near fore-leg being intact, On the head are four holes; there are traces of red colour. 
Length, 0-105 m.; height, to top of head, 6-65 m.; to level of back, 0-08 m. 

The stuff about the legs of three of the figures of horses is a light silk damask and 
isnow of a greenish hue. Radloff makes no mention anywhere of the order in which 
the figures were fastened to the stuff, nor do we know their position with regard 
to each other. Near the legs of three of the horses were found gokl plates which, 
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Radloff says (dus Stbirien, ii, 132), covered the horses’ hoofs and the foreparts of 


the saddles, showing perhaps that the people of the earliest Iron Age adorned their 


horses in this manner. For the adornment of saddles with gold we hove a parallel in 
the kurgan of Kozel (province of Taurida, district of Melitopol) of the 4th century B.c., 
a Scythian burial where four plates of gold were found on the saddles of some of 
the buried. horses, 

A wooden plaque (No. R. 64 — RAM. 3430; Pl. XIV, Fig. 1) waa found 
with the objects just described, carved in relief with a stag attacked by a bear. 
Length, 0-12 m.; height, 0-07 m. It must undoubtedly be one of a parr, though 
Radloff does not mention it as such, for Tolstoy and Kondakov give it so, and similar 
Siberian metal plaques are found in pairs* It was probably covered with gold plates. 

Two animals’ heads in wood were found (No, R. 68— R.M. 3455; Pl. XIU, 
Fig. 2,5, 6, and Fig. 3) one of which ts specially interesting, being of the same type 
as that found on the phalara deseribed above (Pl. XI), with its characteristic long 
ear, Length of one head, 0-095 m., of the other—of which part is missing— 
0-09 m. We cannot determine the object of which these figures were a part, nor the 
manner in which they were attached. 

Besides the objects above described, we have two wooden bell-shaped pendants, 
height, 0-035 m., and a quadrangular wooden plaqne carved with a stylized animal's 
head (No. R. 66 = R.M.3434; PL XIII, Fig. 4); length, 0-0475 m.; breadth, 0-04 m. 
The head is, perhaps, that of a bull, or rather of an elk, since its ears are large anil 
ita horns branched. The plaque is fastened to a piece of leather and served, 
perhaps, as a clasp. 

After removing the layer of bireh-hark the excavator reached the bottom of 
the burial-pit, at a depth of 21 feet (6-40 m_). The lower part was filled with 
unfrozen water, and in it, lying east to west, were two low trays or biers with four 
legs, and on each a skeleton without any ornaments, head eastwards, The biers 
were well finished with an axe, but not planed; they were edged with a mised strip 
0-015 m. high. “ The biers, the borders and the legs, shaped like a truncated cone, 
were made of one piece of wood; round the legs of the northern bier were fastened 
bronze hoops, 44 inches (0-015 m.) broad ” (No. K. 7Ti—missing). “As muddy water 
penetrated from all sides into the grave, 1 could only with great difficulty collect the 
gold plates with the images of animals” (these are not in the Lest, and are, in fact, 
altogether missing) “and the separate pieces of rotten garments” (No. R. Tle = 
RM. 40), “Theskeletons were quite decayed, and on being touched fell to dust, 
their length was from about 5 feet 5 inches (1-65 m.) to 5 feet 8 inches (1-73 m.). 


\ See S. Reinach, Antiquitéa de la Rusoie Méridionale, pp. 375, 377, £. 328, 

* (ip, the pair of bronze plaques found in the neighbourhood of Troitako-Savsk, J. Talko- 
Hryncewicz: “ Materiala for the Paleontology of Transbaikalia,” Publications of the Troitsko- 
Sayak-Kiakhia Section of the Amur Department of the Ruerian (eogr, Soe, vol, iii, parte 2, 3: 
Irkutek, 1902. Cp. Trans. Imp. Ruas Arch. Soc, XI, i, ii, 1901, pp, 277-82. 
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The fragments of stuff, described by V. K. Klem, Keeper of the Department of 
Textiles in the Historical Museum, where they are now housed, are as follows :— 

1, Small pieces of very thin silk stuff, with a Gros de Naples interlacing of threads. 
The silk is well prepared, The threads of the woof are a littl: thicker than those of 
the warp. On the portions of the stuff preserved are to be seen its original colours, 
dark red and dark green, now much faded and soiled. It is impossible to wash these 
pieces on account of their bad state of preservation. The stuff is evidently of oriental 
workmanship and is identical with Chinese taffeta, Radloff has labelled them, 
** Various silk-stuffs.” 

9, Pieces of a similar silk-stuff in a better condition, of a brownish grey colour, 
labelled by Radloff, “ Fine-spun silk stuff, certainly from China.” 

$. A small piece of cloth of fairly thin, well-twisted, grey yarn, made of camel's 
hair. There is nothing particular in ite make, it has no nap, and has the usual 
look of cloths woven on primitive hand-looms. Radloff’s label is, “ Woollen stuff 
(? camel's hair), home made.” 

4. Fragments of similar stuff, but of poor quality; yarn slightly twisted, brown. 
Radloff’s label is, ‘‘ Woollen stuff, home made, hand-spun.” 

It is very difficult to ascribe a period to these stuffs, as there are no characteristic 
features in their technique. 

We have already mentioned Radloff's view that “the tomb was previously 
opened as far as the cross-beams and plundered,” In support of it he writes; “All 
the objects and the horses belonging to the deceased were above the cross-heam., 
This is proved by the fact that in the upper part of the burial-pit and the mound 
horses’ bones were left by the plunderers and scattered about as being of no use.” 
In our opinion the position can hardly be explained in thia way. The description of 
the explorer, to us rather obscure, seems to show that—tirst, some great man was buried 
in the erection in the pit, probably with his wife, and sacrificed slaves anil horses 
were buried in the stones of the mound ; next, a secondary burial was made over the 
first, since the objects found in the mound (except the bronze sword), and particularly 
the glass beads, belong to a later period (/ 10th to 11th century, 4..). As to the sword, 
it might have found its way there quite accidentally, for similar ones are often ploughed 
out of the ground in the district of Minusinsk. 

Several interesting parallels may be noted. The stag on the wooden plaque, 
No. H.M. 3430 (PL. XIV, Fig. 1), is like the recumbent one on an oblong plaque of 
gold from the Axyutintsy Kurgan (A. A. Bobrinskoy, Smeéla, Il, Pi. CX, op, Pl. ATI 
and Minns, p. 181, Fig. 75); this has the same branched antlers ending in similar 
heads. We may also compare the large gold plaque from Kul Oba (Minns, p, 205, 
Fig. 98), the sheath m the Melgunoy treasure (Minna, p. 171, Fig. 65), the small gold 
plaque from the neighbourhood of Sméla (Bobrinsky, op. ew., TU, 159, Fig. 17, and 
Tolstoy-Kondakoy-Reinach, p. 285, Fig. 248) the small plaque from the collection of 
B. 1. Khanétnko (The Antiquities of the Country of the Dmeper, pt.ii, PL LIXy; Minna, 
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p. 191, Fig. 83). Our stag is also partly like the animal on the gold ornament from 
the Siberian Department of the Hermitage acquired in Verkhneudinsk in 1844 
(Talstoy-Kondakov-Remach, p. 389, Fig. 348; Minna, p. 275, Fig. 197). This 
figure seems to represent a conventionalized stag; the main point of difference is that 
its body, like that from Kul Oba, is decorated with figures of animals, absent in our 
case, 

M. I. Rostovtsey (Jranians and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford, 1922, p. 140) 
holds that the Siberian plaques came from the Iranian world, directly or through South 
Russia. He ascribes the gold plaque from Siberia, pow in the Hermitage, representing 
a horse attacked by a griffin, to the Ist century a.p. (op. cil. p. 141, and see p, 129, 
Pl. XXV, Fig.2). The horse of this plaque is evidently of the same race as that of 
our wooden ones. G. O. Borovka, Keeper of the Hermitage, tells me that a salient 
feature in the representation of stags is that in ours and in the earlier ones in the 
Hermitage, the antlers are still understood as such, while in the later ones they 
degenerate into a tree over the animal's head or into a mere ornament, 

He considers that a parallel to our wooden horses is to be seen in the bronze plaque 
from the “ Golden Kurgan,” near Simferopol, and the figures found by Count Bob- 
naskoy in the district of Chigiri. The conventional rendering of the head is like that 
on the bone objects from Kelermes. Thus, in Bordyka’s opinion, all the analogies 
point to early Scythian workmanship. But this view is contradicted by the peculiar 
costume found in the kurgan, which is certainly not Seythian. What it really is I 
am ata loss to say. V. T. Verbiteki, who has lived for many years among the Altai 
people, states' that the women of the South Altai wear in the summer, instead of 
ashirt, a chegedek made of daba or nankeen, The cut of this garment is like that of our 
“ dress-coat,” with a long waist ; besides the sleeves there are other openings for the 
arms, the sleeves not being used, but left hanging down. The chegedek is trimmed 
all round with a light-coloured ribbon and is fastened at the neck with two buttons 
of red glass, of the size of a pea. According to his description, this garment differs 
from our “ dress-coat” only in its extra openings for the arms and in not being 
made of fur. As to the so-called “ breast-piece,” the same author, deseribing the 
ceremonies of a kam, or Siberian shaman, says that he first “ put.on his uniform, a 
gown with a* breast-piece ’ made of a skin, and a red cap."* In our kurgan we have 
4" breast-piece " anda gown richly adored with fur and gold, and we might perhaps 
Suppose that this was the costume of a shaman of those days, and that the wooden 
figures formed partofit; but B. A. Kuftin, Professor of Ethnography at the University 
of Moscow, tells me that its only point of resemblance to our “ dress-coat” is the 
tail at the back ; it has no flaps and is closely clasped at the front. His deseription is 
thus at variance with Verbitski's. Kuftin thinks that the nearest analogy ia to be 
found in the costume of the modern Lamut Tunguz, described and illustrated in 


i v. T. Verbiteki, TAr Natives of the Altai Country, Moscow, pp. 10, 11. 
* Op, cil, p. 46. 
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Middendorff's travels. Its lappets do not joi; itis long at the back and has a breast- 
piece. Middendorff connects the shaman’s breast-piece with that of the Tunguz. 
The figures of horses might have been attached not only to o shaman’s costume, but 
also, as amulets, to that of ordinary people, as is the present custom of the Soyot- 
Urankhai, who carve figures of soapstone, inserting tails and ears, B. A. Kuftin is 
struck by the complete absence in our tombs of head-dresses, which are at present 
worn by the Ostyaks of the Yenisei, who are considered as one of the tribes surviving 
from the oldest Siberian inhabitants, and are related linguistically to the modern 
‘Tibetans. But I am unable to agree with this view, as neither the illustration of the 
Tunguz costume in Middendorff's book nor the actual Tunguz costume im the 
Anthropological Museum of the University of Moscow has anything in common with 
our “ dress-coat,” which remains therefore still unexplained. I have had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing a chegedel. 


Suan. Kurcaxs op THe Seconp CEMETERY. 
These are situated round the large kurgan described above. They were excavated 
June 23rd to 25th; in all nine were explored. 
In one small kurgan, 14 inches (0-36 m.) high and 4 feet 8 inches (1-42 m.) in 
diameter, a whole sheep was found at the depth of 14 inches, and nothing else. 
Four others were found quite intact; they all contained burials of men and are 
of the same type as those of the first cemetery. The first was situated to the east 
of the large kurgan; in it, at the depth of 4 feet 8 inches (1-42 m.), the bones of 
a horse were found, head eastwards. By them lay a twisted iron bit with rings 
(No. R. 49=R.M. 3419; PIXYV, Fig. 1, 1). Length of bit, 0-17 m.; diameter of rings, 
0°053 m. A human skeleton was found 14 inches deeper, length, 5 feet 9 inches (1°75 m.). 
By its left side was a straight iron sword (No, R. 50—missing), 17 iron arrow-heads of 
triangular section (No. R. 55—=R.M. $423; Pl. XV, Fig. 1, 8), four three-flanged spear- 
heads with tangs—the flanges are not deep, 0-095 m., 0-09 m., 0-065 m. and 0-07 m.— 
and some bone arrow-heads, not in the List and now missing. On the chest lay some 
sheep's vertebre: and fragments of a silk dress with woven patterns and lined with 
silk, erroneously described by Radloff as cotton (No, R. Tle, 6 and 7 = RLM. 3440). 
The largest silk fragment (Text-fig. 2) is 0-41 m. long, 0-20 m. broad; the size 
of the repeat of the pattern is about 0-45.m. V, K. Klein, Keeper of the Department 
of Textiles in the Russian Historical Museum, has furnished the following description ; 
“ ‘The piece of stuff is woven of thin, well-finished silk threads in both weft and warp, 
in a twill weave which causes the surface to look as if ruled with diagonal lines, It 
is self-coloured, now dark brown, but this is undoubtedly not its original colour, and 
is due to the action of salts and acids and to other conditions arising from long burial 
in the earth. A regular twill weave allows of not more than two colours in a stuff ; 
this may have been the case here, as the threads of the weft have a different colour 
from those of the warp. But it is quite possible, in view of the absence of supplement ary 
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weft-threads woven in by extra shuttles, that the stuff was all of one colour and like 
ordinary Chinese damask. Although no fragment has survived with « complete 
repeat of the pattern, it has been possible to restore the latter almost in its entirety." 
There are four cireular panels arranged in two pairs, one above and one below a central 
design, which is of lozenge outline and is composed of a central rosette surrounded 
by a border made by two double-lined circles between which are rings; round the 
rosette is a formal design of leaves of the well-known * honeysuckle ' or * palmette ° 
pattern, with stalks in pairs curving to join up the individual palmettes. The circular 
panels are bordered by two rows of roundels, the inner ones being simple rings, the 
outer ones composed of three concentric rings, The interior of the panel consists 
af two winged dragons of Chinese design, with long undulating bodies, not complete, 
their jaws wide open and feet sharply clawed. They face each other on either side of 
a central vertical pillar or tree, in the middle of which is an eight-petalled rosette with 
leaves and some scroll-work aboutit. The pillar is defined by two double lines between 
which are rings and ovals. It rises out of a richly developed palmette ornament ; 
the upper part has similar floriations at its sides such as are often found on ancient 
Greek vases, and at the top is scroll-work of Chinese character, including the well- 
known pearl symbol. 

“We have here characteristics of decorative styles of different peoples and 
periods. The circular borders and the mings contained by them are characteristic 
of Sassanian ornaments, as seen in two stuffs in the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the Vatican Museum, published by Otto won Falke,? of which the first is ascribed to 
about 600 a-p. and the second to the 7th to 8th century a.p. Examples of the heart- 
shaped ornament from Greek textiles of the 4th to Gth centuries a... in the Royal 
Berlin Museum, are published by von Falke, op. ev., vol. i, PL Te, Figs. 42,33." An 
even closer parallel is afforded by the famous Chinese twill damask from the Horyuji 
Temple at Nara; the lozenge space is filled in almost identical fashion, the circles 
have one ting of spots, and instead of the dragons at the sides of a tree we have pairs 
of mounted archers copied closely from Sassanian originals,* 

Another piece with pheenixes is in some ways even closer (Falke, 118). 
The Horyuji piece is of several colours. “The Greek and Sassaninn decorative 
elements enable us to fix the date of our stuff, in all probability, about the 7th to 
Sth century ap. Its place of manufacture was more probably China thin Persia: 
the twill weave is particularly characteristic of all mch, smooth stuffs of China, where 
it has been in use for more than 1,500 years.” [Mr. Wace, Keeper of the Department 

‘ ‘The deactiption of the pattern has been somewhat paraphrased and developed in the 
translation.—Ep. 

* Kunatgeschichle der Seidemecberei, Berlin, 1913, vol. i, PL XX, Figs, 96 and 99. 

4 See Japenese Temples and their Treasures, Tokio, 1010, Pl. 203; Driiger, Aunatleriache 
Eutwickliong der Weberei usw, 1, Wien, 1004, PL 42, best with colours in J. Lessing, 


Geovcltamualung db. Kunstocoerbe Munewen ou Berlin, 1 (100), Taf. a0: cp. Trane. Jicnian 
Sec, XI, 111, Pl IL : 
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of Textiles in the Victoria and Alhert Museum says, however, that this twill damask, 
familiar in Byzantine work, was introduced into China under the T'ang Dynasty, 
618-904 a.p.] “As far as we can judge, this stuff must be classed with those 
frequently imported into Russia before the time of Peter the Great, under the name of 
‘Chinese damask" (Kamid)." [This, however, is rather satin damask.] In spite of 
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the “ Sassanian elements this stuff can hardly be ascribed to Persia because tissues 
made there invariably have the figures reduced to somewhat geometrical forms owing 
to a coarseness in technique produced by the discontinuous way in which, through 
unequal spacing, the warp-threads on the loom were opened to receive the shuttle. 
This peculiarity in Persian stufis continued down to the end of the 17th century, 
whereas the stuff under consideration displays a high standard of technique, 4 
roundness in the lines of the patterns and a complete absence of those angularities 
which impress a geometrical character on designs. Finally, Persian designs are 
always more simple and rhythmic, while Chinese are of more complex composition.” 
[Mr. Wace agrees that our piece must be Chinese, but remarks that Persian can be 
just as fine, with curves quite free of the zigeag effect: above mentioned. | 

These observations lead us to ascribe the “ stuff to the 7th to Sth century A-p. 
and to China, or at least some neighbouring locality.” Chinese stuffs may very well 
be found outside China, because they were sent in great quantities to the northern 
peoples as presents or tribute ; thus, in 1004 a.p., the Sung emperor offered to deliver 
yearly to the Khitans 100,000 liang (oz.) of silver and 200,000 pieces of stuff, and a 
little later increased this by 100,000 liang of silver and 100,000 pieces of stuff. 

By the head of the skeleton stood a small silver goblet with a ring-shaped silver 
handle, soldered on by means of a plate shaped like a quatrefoil (No. R. 48 = 
RLM. 3418; PL XV, Fig. 2). Height, 0-075 m.; diameter of neck, 0-06 m. ; cireum- 
ference at middle, 0-27 m. On the bottom is an inscription of four letters in the 
Orkhon character, I, g%, &, ng. published by P. Melioranski in Trans. (Zapishy) Imp. 
Russ. Arch. Soc., Oriental Section, XV, i; Petersburg, 1903, pp. 054-056, and Pi. TT, 
where he classes it among the archaic Turkish inscriptions (see Pl. AV, Fig. 5), and 
interprets it as the name of the town Lik@iin, South of Turfan. The vessel itaeli was 
also figured by Y. 1, Smirnov in his Argenterie Orientale, published by the Archmological 
Commission, Petersburg, 1909, Pl. XCM, Fig. 169, and it is therefore unnecessary 
further to treat of it here. 

All the bones of the skeleton lay in order except the head, which was found on 
the right side, near the middle of the body. 

In the second kurgan, to the north of the large one, lay the skeleton of a horse, 
head westwards, unaccompanied by any objects. One foot below this were found 
human bones, the head westwards; to the right of them lay a strike-a-light with a 
red stone, missing in the Zisf, and an iron arrow-head much rusted, also missing. 

In the third kurgan the skeleton had entirely decayed ; its head was turned to 
the west. By it were found the following objects :—A flat oblong strip of bone, with its 
ends sharpened off to a chisel-edge, forming perhaps part of a bow ; length, 0-15 m.; 
breadth, 0-01 m.; thickness, 0-007 m. (No. R56 = R.M. 425; Pl. XV, Fig. 1, 6); 





1 V. Vasiliev, Hitory and Antiquities of the Bnstern part of Central Asia from the Lth to 1th 
Centuries, Potersburg, 1857, p. 22 (off-print from the fourth part of Publications (Trudy) of the 
Oritntal Section of the Russian Archoological Society), | 
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three shuttle-shaped pieces of bone with hollow spaces down their middle; length, 
0-075 m., 0-08 m, and 0-085 m. respectively ; breadth of each in the middle, 0-01 m. ; 
thickness, 0-007 m.; the length of the hole is 0-02 m.; breadth, 0-005 m. (No, BR. 57 
= RM. 3426: PL XV, Fig. 1, 5) BP. P. Khordshikh, Keeper of the Irkutsk 
State Scientific Museum, states that implements of this shape are still used in Siberia 
for fastening horses’ hobbles. In the same kurgan were also found seven iron atrow- 
heads of triangular section (No. R. 59—missing), and a belt-clasp made of hone 
(No. R. 61 — RM. 3428, Pl. XV, Fig. 1,7), 0-03 m. long, 0-075 m. broad. 

In the fourth kurgan the skeleton was accompanied by five arrow-heads, with three 
broad blades or flanges, and tangs. Only two are preserved (No. Bt. 62 = RM. 4; 
PL XV,-Fig. 1, 9), length, 0-11 m. and 0-05 m. respectively. 

The Report states that the other tombs had either been plundered or, as at some 
of the cemeteries above described, the mounds proved to contam no burials, being 





FIG. 3.—IRON SPaDE On FLOUGH-SHARE. 
(FROM A SMALL TUMULUS.) 
merely places at which funeral rites were performed. Professor Kuftin, however, 
tells me that empty kurgans in parts of Siberia are not places for performing rites, 
but cenotaphs erected on the spot where the body of a dead man has been washed, 
anil this may be the case m the Katanda cemetery. 

Besides the objects described above, the List mentions an iron stirrup (No. R. 53) 
not included in the Report, and now missing ; it 1 not clear from what tomb it came, 
but it seems to be from a small kurgan of the second cemetery. We must also mention 
an iron spade or plough-share (No. R. 51 = BM. 3442; Text-fig. 3), broken at one 
side ; length, with socket, 0-225 m.; without it, 0-16 m.; breadth, 0-145 .m. The 
List gives it a8 coming from the small knrgan of the second cemetery, east of the large 
one, but the Report does not mention it among the objects found there. 

I have now given, as far as possible, a detailed account of all the objects found 
in these cemeteries and of the circumstances in which they were found, and have thus 
finished my task—a very necessary one in view of the incomplete treatment of this 
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collection in the past, and of its grewt interest and the important place which it holds 
among the objects coming from kurgans of the Altai country." 
Nore. 

Among the objects found in Mongolian barrows by P. K. Kozloy’s expedition 
was an imperfect wooden statuette of a deer. In technique it resembled the 
statuettes [of horses] described above, and like them was gilt either wholly or in 
part, The barrows probably belong to the time of the Han dynasty and this 
may help to date the Katanda barrow. The Russian Academy of Sciences is at 
present preparing a full description of all Kozlov’s finds. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 
Kataspa, First Cewereny. 
Piare IX.—Fig. 1. | 
1. Fragment of iron horse-bit from the emall kurgan without « tomb. (No, BR. b= KLM, 
oD. | 
4. Half of iron horee-bit from the kurgan with man’s barrow. (Xo. EK. 30) = KM. AAD.) 
Women's Barrow, 
3. Two ear-rings of copper wire. (No. K. 1a = KRM, Bi.) 
4. Fish bone, part of head-tress. (No. K. 24 = BLM. 3400.) 
5. Plate made of bone, from o head-dres. (No, R.114 = BBL S442.) 
@. Stone spindle-whorl. (No. FR. 12 — RM. 341M.) 
7. Whetstone (No, BR. 10 — BAM. 408.) 
%. ‘Two bone beads. (No. R. 3 = RLM. M41.) 
Man'a Barrow. 
%. tren arrow-head, (No. R. 36 = F.M. 3402,) 
10. Arrow-head made of bone. (No. BR. 35 = BM. S401.) 
1: Iron knife. (Noo R. 37 = ROM. 412.) 
2. Iron spear-head. (No, KR. 26 = EOL. 39s,) 
13. Small ball made of bone from an armw. (No, BR. 17 = RM, M07.) 
14. Froguent of o flat strip of bone. (No. R. 2) = FOOL 400.) 
15. Cylindrical bored piece of bone with holes made crosa-wise, (No, BR. 26 = RM. 3411.) 
16, Copper wire ring. (No. BR. 34 = EAL 3400,) 
Kataxpa, 8xooxp Cemerrery. 
| The treet Barron. 
Plate [X.—Fig. 2. 
I. Bronze knife, (No, BR, 37-= IM. 4413.) 
9? Four iron horee-bits. (No. BR. 40 == R.M. 3414; No. R.42 = RM. 3414; No, RK, 46 = 
RM. 2414* No. R. 47 = RM. 3414.) (1 and 2 found among the atones of the barrow.) 
%. [ron buckle. (No. BR. 414 = RM. 3415.) Found among the stones of the barrow. 
4. Bundle of 160 blue glass beads. (No. RK. 43a = B.M.M416,) Ditto. 
5, Cornelian bead. (No. R. 44 = RM. MIT.) Ditto. 
6. Iron horse-bit with large rings, found under the surface of ground. (No. KR. 45 = RLM, 
3414.) 


1 Tt ehould be noted that of the objects figared in Awa Sibirien, vol. fi, pl. 7, and described aa 
“ Wood-carvings from the large tomb on the Katands,” only Nos. 2, 3, 6 and 7 come from there. 
Where Radloff found the rest dees not appear from any of his authentic accounts. Mr. G. ©, 
Borévia informs me that they are in the Hermitage. 
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Fi. 1.—OnJECTS FROM KATANDA, FIRST CEMETERY (ae p. 540). 
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FIG. 2.—OBJECTS FROM KATANDA, SEHOOND CEMETERY, THE GREAT BARROW (see p, 56), 


ANTIQUITIES OF KATANDA (ALTAI). 





J onrncal af he Feaupesl A nlAropeoteepicesd Institute, Vol, EF, 135, Plals XY, 





[ a a 
FTd. L.—({1) DES -COAT COVERED WH AiR STUFF AND LISED WITH BALE FUR 
(2) KAFTAN OF ERMINE FUR. (4) 50-CALLED BREAST-FIECE, 





2 
Fit. 2 —{\} DAE-COAT COVERED WITH SILE STUFF AND LISED WITH SALE FUR, 
(2) KAFTAN OF ERMINE FUR, 


ANTIQUITIES OF KATANDA (ALTA), 





foie rel of the Hayat A niA ropalogical Inatitale, Vol. BY, 1925, Pliote AY. 








Fitiy L.—WOUDEN Boss Catt Et Witt ANTMALS, (FROM THE (iMEAT TUMULUS,) 





fi. 2.—OnTLISE DRAWING OF CARVING OF Oss 
OWS IN Fi, J. 


ANTIQUITIES OF KATANDA (ALTAI). 





Journ al of th fe Royal A nih ropeigtcanl Inatilute, Pia. L, Fr. 1925, Plate TTT. 





mo. 1.—{1) asp (2) woODEN FIGURES OF STANDING HOESES, THE HEADS TURZED 
(3) AND (4) WOODEN FICURES OF STANDING HORSES IN FHOFTI.E, 
(FROM THE GREAT TUMULUS.) 





Frid. 2.—THE WoRse Ix HG. 1—({3), SHOWING DETAIL. (4.) 


ANTIQUITIES OF KATANDA (AUTA!). 





1925, Plate XII, 
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1G. 1.—WOODEN FIGURE OF HORSE LYING DOWN. (7) rid, 4.—WooDES PLATE WITH HEAD OF BOLL 


[FROM THR GHEAT TUMULECS. | Ok ELE, FASTENED TO A ETRAF (CLASP). 
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roa, 2:—(t) WOODES FIGURE OF HORE LYISG DOWE. j4\ 2woopeEN MGTRE OF GRIFFIS. 


(4) WOODEN HEAD OF AN ANIMAL. 


(6) WOODEN HEAD OF AN LTS AS 
(ynomM THE GREAT TUMULUS.)} 





Fid. ¢3.—WOoODES HEAD OF AS ANIMAL (Fi. 2—(5)}. 
ivROM THE GREAT TUMULUS.) 


ANTIQUITIES OF KATANDA (ALTAI). 
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ric. 1.—WoopEX PLAQUE WITH BEAR ATTACKING A STAG. | ti) 
(FROM THE GREAT TUMULOS, } 





Fig, 2.—SECTIONS OF KEATANDA ORAVES 


(FROM BADLOFT, “ ats’ STBIRIEN,” BD, I., TAFEL 61 


ANTIQUITIES OF EATANDA (ALTAT). 
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Fig, 1.—OnJECTS FROM KATANDA, FIRST SMALL. EURGAN (ee p. 57) 





Fil, 2.—sSILVER VESSEL AXD DRAWIXG OF HANDLE. 





Fin. 3.—ISsCRIrTiox ON POTTOM 
OF VESSEL SHOWN IX Figo, ©. 


ANTIQUITIES OF KATANDA (ALTAI). 
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Poare X. 
Fig. L.—1, “ Dress-coat covered with silk stuff and lined with sable. (No, R. 7la=B.M, 
3458.) 2. Kaftan of ermino fur, (No. BR. 7le— BLM. 3439.) 3. So-called brenst- 
piece. (No. R. Tic = BM. 3438.) 
Fig. 2.—Back views of | and 2 above. (For detail of kaftan se Text-fig. 1.) 


Fig. 1.—A wooden saucer, carved with animals, (No, BR, 63 = R.M. 3429.) 
Fig. 2.—Ontline drawing of the carving. 


‘Prate XI, 


Fig. 1.— Wooden figures of standing horses, two with the heads tumed full face, (No. R. 67 = 
B.M. S433.) 
Fig. 2.—The home in Fig. 1, 3, showing detail. 


Fig. L.—Wooden figure of horse lying down. 

Fig. 2.—3. Wooden figure of horse lying down. 4. Wooden figure of griffin. (No. R. 70 = 
RLM. 3437.) 5 and 6, Wooden head of an animal. (No. R. 68 = R.M. 2435.) 

Fiz. 4.—Woodlen plate carved with head of bull or elk, fastened to o strap as o claep. 
(No. R. 66 = R.M. 3434.) 


Puare ALV. 
Fig. 1.—Wooden plaque showing bear attacking a stag. (No. R. 64 = BLM. 3430.) 
Fig. 2.—Sections of Katanda kurgans. (Radloff, Ans Sibirien, Bd. IL, Tafel 6, p. 104.) 


Firat Sinall Kurgan 
Puars XV. iret Small Keng, 
Fig. 1.—L. Iron horse-bit. (No. RK. 49 = K.ML 3419.) &. Four trihedral iron arrow-leada 
withtang. (No. R.55.— R.M. 22.) (See below for other objects.) 
‘Fig. 2.—Silver vessel, (No. BR. 48 = RLM. 3418) and outline of handle and plate. (Smimov, 
Oriental Silver Plate, Pl. ACUI, Fig. 160.) 
Fig. 3.—Inscription on bottom of above vessel, (Molioranski, Trans. /mp. Russ, Arch, Soc., 
Or, Sect. xv, i. Pl. O, pp. 034—056,) 


Third Small Kurgan. 
Puare XY. 
Fig. 1.—4. Oblong «trip of bone. (No, R56 = B.M. 3425.) 5. Three bone implements for 
fastening horses. (No. H. 57 = RM. 2420.) 7 - Bone buckle. (No, B. 6 = BLM. 3428.) 


. Fourth Small Kurgon, 
Prare XY. 
Fig. 1.—9, Two iron arrow-heads, (No. R. 62 = [ML 3424.) 


TEXT-FICURES, 
Fig. 1,—Detail of Kaftan, ¢f. Pl. X, Figs, 1 and 2. 
Fig. 2.—Silk stuff. (No, BR. Tle, 6,7 = BLM. 2440.) Heoonstruction of design. 
Fig, 3.—Iron spade or plough-share.- (No. BR. 67 = BLM. 3442.) 





THE DYFI BASIN: A STUDY IN PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
DIALECT DISTRIBUTION. 


By lorwertn Cyremioc Peare, M.A. 


Tae Dyfi Basin comprises a large area of Western Montgomeryshire, a portion 
of South Western Merionethshire and a part of North Cardiganshire. The river 
watera an area extending from the Talerddig Pass in Montgomeryshire to the sea 
at Aber Dyfi. In its first section, it is a stream of foamy torrents and rushing 
watera which descends into the narrow vale of Mawddwy. The vale of Mawddwy 
is several miles long, and “so contracted as scarcely to admit a meadow at the 
bottom. Its boundaries are vast hills, generally very verdant and fine sheep-walks. 

. There is a beauty in this vale which is not frequent in others of these moun- 
tainous countries. The inclosures are all divided by excellent quickset hedges, and 
run far up the sides of the hills” which are in all cases very steep. The summits 
of the hills expand tn a dreary, rust-coloured waste of bog and heath which are tha 
source of fuel, in the form of peat, to many of the inhabitants of the vale below. 
This glen of the upper Dyfi is a country of strange awe and mysteries. That feeling 
of isolation and fear which is natural to the dweller in high places grows upon one 
as one enters the narrow glen, with the frowning precipices on both sides. The 
meeting place of the folk of this tsclated valley of Mawddwy is the village of Llan ym 
Mawddwy, a quiet, quaint, old-world nook in the fastnesses of the Merione chshire 
mountains. 

From the vale of Mawddwy, the Dyfi Valley opens out into a region which retains 
the beauty of the upper glen, but shorn of the awe and majesty which makes the ” 
isolation and grandeur of Mawddwy oppressive to the sensitive mind. This is the 
region of Dinas Mawddwy, Mallwyd, Cwmllinau and Cemmmes, a region not of 
rugged and terrible grandeur but of mellow beauty, of broad meadows and well- 
cultivated fields bearing crops of golden corm in their season; and the difference 
between Cemmaes and Mawddwy is similar to that which, as Renan has described, 
the traveller experiences in leaving France to enter Brittany. 

About a mile below the village of Cemmaes, the river Dyfi is joined by its one 
important headstream-tributary, the Twymyn which flows from the wild inacces- 
sible glens, the well-wooded slopes and the heather-covered hills of the parish of 
Lian bryn Mair. From the confluence the Dyfi flows in the direction of the small 
town of Machynlleth, below which its basin opens out to form the broad estuary 
which bears its name. On the northern side the yellow «ands of Aber Dyfi stretch 
far in the direction of the Merionethshire coast; on the southern, are the beautiful 
woods of Glan Dyfi and the brown heathland of North Cardiganshire, In no part 
13 the basin wide ; above Machynlleth, which is only nine miles from the sea, it is 
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barely three-cighths of a mile in width. The area around this town is that of a 
much-dissected plateau in which the Dyfi and its tributaries are deeply incised. On 
the north of the lower Dyfi are the high mountain ridges of Merioneth, with Cader 
Idris conspicuous above all others ; to the south and south-east, Plynlymon and its 
many hills, the home and nursery of old things and old customs, old traditions and 
old types. To the north-east, Aran Fawddwy, and its fellow Aran Benllyn extend- 
ing to meet the high tableland of Garnedd wen and the Llan bryn Mair moorlanda ; 
and in the extreme east, the Talerddig divide, the watershed between Dyfi and 
Severn, the boundary between things Welsh and things English, the great barrier 
to invasion from the Saxon east. 

Thoroughly to understand the complexities of this region of mid-Wales, one must 
sketch briefly its peculiar assoviations. This district of the Dyfi has always been a 
region set apart from its neighbours; in tribal days, it was Cyfeiliog, and to-day it 
is In many ways a separate unit in the scheme of things—a barrier and a boundary 
between North and South, a fortress and a haven against the hordes of the East, 
a district neither definitely “ North “ nor characteristically “ South,” yet having 
the excellencies of each, and perhaps manifesting defects peculiar to both—a land 
singularly complete and independent, and yet, as will be seen, definitely heterogeneous 
The vale of Mawddwy, before the advent of the railway with its too slavish con- 
comitant homage to things English, was monoglot Welsh, and even to-day it fears 
no great material intrusion of alien influences from any direction. Its three northern 
gateways all open upon districts as Welsh as itself, and its southern gate, the Dyfi 
valley itself, is guarded upon the east by the truly Cymric Llan bryn Mair. Mawddwy 
has ever been a region where Welsh tradition has been safe and invincible, but 
sufficiently in contact with both North and South to maintain that tradition definite 
and alive. On the other hand, Lian bryn Mair, the region of the southern head- 
stream, is not in a district safe for Welsh culture and tradition. Tts one great pass, 
that of Talerddig, opens out into the land of Severn—a valley along which the 
Saxon finds and has found it easy toadvance. It isa valley which has been throngh- 
out the ages the scene of auccessive awelling waves of invasions into the heart of 
Cambria. Up along the Severn and its tributaries, such as the Carno, the authority 
of Montgomery spread westwards, succeeding in passing through the pass at the head 
of the Carno (and so manifesting the insecurity of Llan bryn Mair) and extending 
its sway right down to the focus at the western end, which is Machynileth. The 
pass of Talerddig has, therefore, been of paramount importance in the history of the 
Dyfi Basin. Itisthe boundary between things Welsh and English: With the per- 
sistent pacific tyranny of oncoming English manners and customs, it made the region 
of the Twymyn, t., Llan bryn Mair, the eastern hill-fortress of Welsh tradition 
and language in mid-Wales, just safe on the Welsh side of the language boundary, 
but at the same time feeling ite frontier position, It thus possesses the frontier 
spirit—as contrasted with the safer Mawddwy—and so awakened very early to the 
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need! for the defence of Welsh tradition, a fact well illustrated in its history. The 
fear of the Severn is strong in its consetenee. 

The southern side of the Dyfi Basin includes much of the Plynlymon moorlands. 
Tt is a district effectively cut off from all communication with the outer world, and 
so it has remained a nest of old types and oll things, The people are quiet and 
reserved, great thinkers and philosopliera of their kind, leaven in the life of Wales 
from time immemorial. Machynlleth, on the northern edge of the moorland where 
the way opens westwards to Cardiganshire, is the gateway to North and South at 
the head of the estuary which up to this point has always been impassable. It 1 
the centre of administrative authority in western Montgomeryshire, the focas of 
authority in Cyfeiliog; Mawddwy opens out upon it, it has access to Llan bryn 
Mair and the North Flynlymon villages, and from it opens the northern valley of 
Corris to Merionethshire, a valley which with the neighbouring Mawddwy forms 
the northern region of the Dyfi Basin. 


e 

The dialect of the Dyfi Basin is fairly uniform in all regions In matters of 
vocabulary and morphology. There are, of course, slight differences which await 
study, but it is from the standpoint of phonology that the dialeot definitely resolves 
itself into two well-defined types. The late Mr. Thomas Darlington, M.A., Ex-Inspector 
of Schools, was the first to pay any close attention to the phonological differences 
which are exemplified in the Dyfi Basin? although tt transpires, from a ‘corre- 
spondence not yet published between the late Sir John Rhys, Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and Canon Silvan Evans, the great Welsh lexicographer and first 
Professor of Welsh in the University College, Aberystwyth, that the fnr-aighted 
Principal of Jesus College had considered the problem as far back as the ‘eighties 
of the last century? 

My method in the study of the dialects has heen similar to that of 
Prof. ©. H. Fynes-Clinton® of Bangor, and of Alf Sommerfelt, Esq., D.-s-L., of 
Qslo® fam greatly indebted to Dr. Sommerfelt for allowing me access to the 
resulta of his researches in the dialect of the parish of Lian bryn Mair, which will be 
published shortly, I hope, in book form; to him also T am indebted for valuable 
instruction in methods of phonological research. 

From the standpoint of phonology the Dyfi Basin resolves itself into two 
regions, which impinge upon one another along a line which runs parallel to the 

* Darlington, T. “Some Dialectal Boundaries.in Mid-Wales, with notes on the history of tho 
Palatalization of the long “a.” See the Transections of the Ciymmrodorioy Society, 1-1, 

© 7 have to acknowledge my. indebtedness to Principal J. H. Davies, M.A., University 


College of Wales, Aberyatwyth, for drawing my attention to this correspondence, and allowing 
me nocesa to it. —LCLP. 

* The Welsh Votubulary of Ue Bangor Diatrict. 

“ Le Breton porlé & Saiat-Pol-de- Leon, 

* The Dialect of Torr, Co. Doaegal. 
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river, on its northern side, from the direction of Aber Gynolwyn to Esgair-geiliog, 
and thence it follows the watershed of Ffridd Bwich Muan, Ffridd Cae'r Felin and 
Mynydd Du to the village of Aber Angell, where it crosses the Dyfi to the watershed 
between Cwm Tafolog and Cwm Nantearfan. This boundary divides the districts 
of Corris-Aberllefenni and Mawddwy from those of Llan bryn Mair, Cemmaes, 
Machynlleth and the North Plynlymon moorland villages, and [ shall henceforth 
in this paper refer to the one district as north” and the other as “south.” From 
a detailed study of the dialects I find that (a) while the dialect of the whole basin 
is very uniform, yet there are phonological differences which are really fundamental 
in their importance. They are :— 

(i) The difference between the vowel-sounds #, f and y. The north has a 
high-front-narrow round vowel, very similar to the vowel in French 
pur. Itis not found in the south, where it is displaced by the half- 
apen i, ¢.g., south Aidig, but north hydyy (soot, heddygl) ; south i, but 
north fy (house, ty). An interesting sound which its found in the 
south ia that of #, which is perhaps not 30 much a proper mixed 
vowel as a retracted ¢, midway between the ordinary ¢ and a high-mixed- 
narrow sound. In some instances only it takes the place of the northern 
y sound, eg., plejon (well enough, purton); fird (roads, ffyrdd). 
This sound is usually found in the northernmost parts of the south 
region. 

(ii) The difference between Xy and w(/). 2X is the voiceless guttural spirant 
formed through the back of the tongue being raised against the soft 
palate. The friction is very strong, and the consonant is very strongly 
articulated. As an initial sound it is umiform in the north, but varies 
greatly in the south, where it is totally absent in many cases, Indeed, 
it can be stated that the general rule in the south is to drop initial Xw 
altogether, but when initial Xw appears intervocalically in a group of 
words it is retained to some extent, as it is also in certain unusual and 
rarely used words, though here the sound is weakened and even lost in 
some instances. In the north it is always present; ¢.g., north XYpm ; ir, 
but south yh: iv (sister, chwaer), d&c 

(iii) There is a definite difference in the degree of palatalization in the two 

regions: Whereas k and its mutated forms, initially, becomes &’, &e,, 
before certain vowels in the south in certain instances, It ts palatalized 
to a far higher degree in the north, and the alakitinad form is found 
initially very frequently indeed. Palatalization is much more frequent 
in the north generally than it is in the south. 

(b) It was found that the region thus divided into two zones from dialectal 

considerations is, taking the same boundaries, equally interesting irom an anthro- 
pological point of view. 
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II, 

“The progress of anthropometrical survey in Wales,” states Prof. Fleure, 
“has revealed marked local differences in the constitution of the population, in 
spite of the fact that every locality possesses several types living side by side, making 
study by methods of averaging comparatively valueless.” The research described 
on the following pages is based upon measurements of as many individuals as possible 
whose ancestora for generations were natives of the Dyfi Basin, The ancestry 
of each individual measured is, therefore, definitely local, and the more remote 
mountain regions where old traditions have remained and where a tradition of 
property and of tenancy has been handed down from father to son with a very 
evident sense of pride through countless generations, proved very rich in specimens. 
Very many of the people measured can trace their ancestry back several hundreds 
of years, 

My conclusions are based primarily upon measurements taken of the male 
natives of the district, since detailed differences of type are better accentuated and 
more definite In men than in women. The anthropometric survey of the male 
native population of the Dyfi Basin is, therefore, as thorough as was possible, the 
survey extending from December, 1922, to February, 1924. At the same time 
I have made a leas complete but quite representative survey of the female native 
population. In the Mawddwy district this also is complete, care having been taken 
to include every possible individual in Llan ym Mawddwy, for example, and though 
the conclusions are not based on the results of this supplementary survey, yet the 
statistics are adduced to show that this survey of the female natives strengthens 
my conclusions in every way. The methods adopted in the survey are similar to 
those adopted by Prof. H. J. Fleure? and to him I am indebted for guidance and 
invaluable help at all times. 

Details of place, sex and age, ancestry on both sides, nature of the skin, eye, 
hair, lips and ears, together with the head contour were entered upon a separate 
card for each individual. On the same card were entered measurements in 
metres of the head length and breadth, bizygomatic, bigonal and frontal breadth, 
the length of face and height of forehead, the length and breadth of the nose, the 
auriculo-nasal and auriculo-alveolar radii, maximum head circumference, auricular 
height, standing height, length of arm and leg. One card of this nature was filled 
for every individual measured, and 180 men and 66 women were thus catalogued. 
The cephalic indices were determmed and each individual represented on a map. 
My purpose was not to hold that because the people of a certain district are pre- 
dominantly of a certain racial type they speak a certain dialectal form of the Welsh 
language or vice versa, but, on the contrary, to show that in two regions of the same 
tiver basin are found differences of dialect, and that in each of these two regions 

tTRAL, 1990, p12, 
* JRA, 1916, p. 42 ef ey. 
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there is a predominance of different racial types, which goes to prove that though 
neither factor may ultimately decide the other, vet there is a definite correlation 
between physical anthropology and dialect distribution in the district. 


ANALYSIS OF OBSERVATIONS. 
(i) Cephalic Indices. 
(a) The Dyfi Basin as one region. 
Mex asp WoMES. 
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(6) The Dyfi Basin divided into two regions. 
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ii) Stafure, 
(a) The Dyfi Basin as one region. 
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ITT.—Coxrciostoxs. 


(a) An examination of the above statistics will reveal several interesting facts. 

(1) There is a much greater proportion of very narrow-headedness in the south 
than there is in the north. This fact applies to both men and women. 14:6 per 
cent. of the population of the south (males) are very narrow-headed, their cephalic 
indices betng under 75, while 15-6 per cent. of the southern female population are 
* For an explanation of “ Map letter” as used in this column, see reference in J.R.A.S., 1916, 
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very narrow-headed, their cephalic indices being under 771 The north stands out 
in definite contrast : only 3-2 per cent. of the male population have cephalic indices 
below 75, and only 2-9 per cent. of the female population have cephalic indices 
below 77. 

(2) Whereas narrow-headedness is very prominent in the south, broad-headed- 
ness is very characteristic of the north ; for of its males 39 per cent. have cephalic 
indices of 80 and over, as contrasted with only 14-7 per cent. inthe south. In the 
same way, 41-2 per cent. of the females in the north have indices of 82 and over, as 
contrasted with only 15-7 per cent. in the south. 

(3) Although the average stature in the two regions is fairly similar, the actual 
statures are very different :-— 

(i) In the north 9-5 per cent, of the males are under 1.600 mm. in 
height ; while there is not one male of a stature of 1,800 mm. or above in that 
region. In the south only 7-8 of the males are under 1,600 mm. in height, 
while there is a percentage of 6-9 above 1,800 mm, There are eight men 
over 1,800 mm. Amn analysis of their cases proves interesting -— 

Five are connected with one Aberhosan family. 

Two are connected with Llan bryn Mair. 

One is connected with the Pennal-Derwen Ina district. (Sre on 
pp. 66, 67, 68, Nos. 3, 6, 7, 20, 41, 61, 65 and 103.) 

Nos. 3, 6 and 7 are three brothers. They have dark hair and blue 
eyes with strongly marked brow ridges. The head length in each case ts 
above 200. Two of them are prognathous. One is orthognathous. 
Their noses are not very broad ; their faces are long and the cheek-bones 
strong. One is very high-headed. .No. 65 is a cousin of the above 
three, and he and No. 20 have marked brow ridges. The indices of the 
above five are, respectively, 69-7, 71-9, 72-3, T5 and 77-7. They are 
therefore all dolichocephalous. The remaining three, 76-6, 77-5 and 
80-8, have no marked brow ridges and are not connected with Aberhosan. 
(ii) In the north 5-8 of the females are below 1,500 mm. in stature, as 

contrasted with 3-1 per cent, in the south. Similarly, 15-6 per cent. of the 

southern females are over 1,650 mm. in stature, a8 contrasted with 5-8 in the 
north. 

(4) The north consists of two districts—those of Corris and Mawddwy—the one 
having at its head a moderately difficult pass to Merioneth, the other having at its 
head two very difficult passes (Bwlch Oerddrws and Bwich-y-Groes) to Dolgelley 
and Bala respectively. An analysis shows that 54-5 per cent. of the male population 


1 Tn analysing the results, I have borne in mind that the average cephalic index of females 
is higher than that of males: I have therefore used 75 and 80 for men, and 77 and 82 for women. 
The same applies to the statistica of stature. 
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of Corris have indices of 80 and over, while 51 per cent. of the Mawddwy 
males have the same indices. This would seem to suggest that the Bala 
cleft broad-heads had an easier access to Corris than to Mawddwy, because of the 

(b) At first sight, to the superficial observer, this is not the region to base any 
study of the correlation of anthropology and dialects upon. Dr. Fleure has voiced? 
a very real warning in his paper on “ Ancient Wales"; “ Itis to be hoped that those 
who take up the mapping of dialects will keep in mind the fact that the natural 
human units of antiquity were not the river basins but the moorlands. They should 
be prepared to find in a river basin not so much a unit ab oriime as a fusion of 
tendencies coming valleywards from the moorlands roundabout, all affected subse- 
quently, however, by influences coming in along the valleys. . . - The moorlands 
export men to the valleys, i.e., there is much anthropological spread from the moor- 
lands valleywards."" It is with a realization of the importance of this warning that 
this research has been attempted: but not only do its results prove Dr. Fleure's 
statement in every way, but also its range has been wide enough to include the 
surrounding moorland slopes as well as the valley bottom itself. It hias revealed not 
“a unit ab origine,”” but different elements “ coming valleywards '—the exportation 
from north and south of anthropological and dialectal types. The study in the 
anthropology of the Dyfi Basin shows that in the basin are found definite distributions 
of physical types, with a predominance of one type in the north and of another in the 
south. The study in the dialects of the same basin shows that on each side of the 
same boundary different sounds of speech predominate. In fact, here we have a 
forested basin, penetrated in early times from the bare mountain regions on the 
north and south, and the dialect. distribution and the types distribution are 
undoubtedly related to these penetrations, and therefore to the same types of causes. 
The Dyfi Valley is a forested valley basin between the hills of Plynlymon on the 
south and those of Merioneth on the north, and these bare mountains have exported 
their men into the intermediate valley, and in that valley a fusion has been to some 
degree effected, for the dialect is to a large degree uniform throughout, and at the 
same time there is a certain uniformity of physical type (the largest percentage of 
the people being neither markedly brachy- nor dolichocephalic, neither very tall 
nor very short). But the fusion has not been complete, and so a line ensily traceable 
along the length of the valley from east to west marks the boundary between definite 
differences in physical anthropology and phonological detail of dinlects. The 
Piynlymon home of narrow-headedness and the Merioneth belt of broad-headedness 
have supplied men to the south and north of the basin, and so both distributions of 
speech and physical types are related to the same sort of causes, and provide a definite 
case of correlation. 

’ Fleure, H. J., “ Ancient Wales—Anthropological Evidences." Trans, Hon. Soc. Cymonrod. 
1915-16, pp. 141-2 


Finally, one would note that this penetration from north and south has resulted, 
in spite of differences of types and dialects, in a fusion of tendencies and ideals because 
of another and a later penetration from the east. In this valley were communities 
from north and south clearing a region which must have been for a long time 
uninhabitable, and both these elements from the mountains, whence “cometh the 
help “ of Wales. Upon them swooped the tyrants of the east, fusing their forces 
before a common danger when the authority of Montgomeryshire succeeded in 
imposing itself upon the southern headwaters through the pass of Talerddig down to 
the focus at Machynlleth, leaving only a part of the northern headwaters, which is 
to-day part of Merionethshire. The realization of the possibility of this imposition 
of authority from the east gave to the valley a healthy vitality—a population fed and 
livened by the exportation from the hinterlands of types vitally important in the 
life of Wales, the conservators of its traditions, the defenders of its rights, and at 
the same time Ite great seers and idealists. 


A FLOST CHIPPING FLOOR AT ABERYSTWYTH. 
[Wira Prates XVI-XVIL.| 
By Rocer Tuomas, BSe., and E, R. DupirKe, B.A. 


Aw introductory note on the discovery of this chipping floor was made in Arch@ologia 
Cambrensis, ser. vi, vol. xii, April 1912, p. 211. The discovery was made in the 
summer of 1911 by Dr. 0. T, Jones, Professor of Geology at the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, in company with the senior writer of this paper. During 
1911 and 1912 the latter paid frequent visits to the site of this chipping floor and 
collected a large number of relics which included, infer alia, flint cores, chips, flakes und 
knives of various sizes but not exceeding 5 inches in length; flint flakes retouched 
along one or both edges; pigmy flint points which generally assumed a triangular 
form ; flint scrapers of various sizes and shapes, some of them of pigmy dimensions ; 
two small tings; numerous pieces of rather coarse pottery, one of which has definite 
chevron marks,—most of the pottery, however, is glazed ; numerous pieces of pipe- 
stems and old pipe-bowls; a few lumps of lead with a thick white coating of lead 
carbonate; about a hundred lead shot of various sizes, and a few pear-shaped drops 
of lewd]: numerous pot-boilers and a few elongated pebbles having the appearance 
of so-called “ limpet scoops.” 

The relics found in 1911 and 1912 were revealed in the earth removed during the 
excavations which were then being made for the site of the new Isolation Hospital. 
This earth was thrown over the adjoining cliff into the sea, and the excavations were 
so far advanced at the time that the discovery was made, that it was impossible to 
tell to what extent the various relics referred to above were associated with each other 
in the undisturbed earth. The value of the finds was minimized owing to our 
ignorance of their association with each other; and without a knowledge of this 
association, if any, it was impossible to tell to what extent the various relics were 
coeval. 

With the object, therefore, of throwing further light on this particular matter, 
it was proposed to undertake the systematic excavation of the undisturbed earth 
in the vicinity of the Hospital. The absence of the senior writer of this paper on 
Government duty in the East accounts for the inordinate delay in carrying out the 
projected excavations, and in compiling a more detailed report of these interesting 
finds. 
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Excavations were undertaken on a limited scale in the autumn of 1922, with the 
primary object of ascertaining, in so far as possible, the relative age of relies in flint 
and earthenware on this site. The work was undertaken under the seis of the Board 
of Celtic Studies, which has been good enough to defray a substantial part of the 
expenses incurred during the excavations. Dr. H. J. Fleure, Professor of Geography 
and Anthropology at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, was frequently 
consulted throughout the excavations, and his approval was sought and obtained 
for all the work undertaken, 

SITE. 

The site of this prehistoric chipping floor is to be found at the junction of the 
rivers Rheidol and Ystwyth immediately South of the town of Aberystwyth at the 
point represented by lat. 62° 20' 21” and long. 4° 4" 15”, 

The actual floor on which prehistoric man chipped his flints in this localit ¥ is the 
surface of a cliff the sea edge of which is 30 feet above O.D. Overlooking the “ floor ™ 
at a distance of half a mile is the prominent natural feature of Pen Dinas (capped 
with earthworks probably of Romano-British age), which attains a height of 400 feet. 
above O.D, The ground-level rises in stages between the “ chipping floor” and the 
summit of Pen Dinas. The foot of the hill shows evidence of glaciation by the 
presence of boulder clay, of glacial gravel, and of scoriated suramits of rock mounds. 

The chipping floor, on more than one occasion, has been cut through in order to 
lay a railway siding to transport lead ore to the harbour; and, at a later date, to 
construct a bridge across the Ystwyth. Of the original “floor” not a fifth now 

Of the original “ floor ” there now remain two prominent banks on the right and 
left sides respectively of the road leading to the bridge across the River Ystwyth 
from the village of Trefechan. For convenience and for purposes’ of reference these 
two banks have been designated “ Harbour Bluff” and “ Hospital Bluff ” respectively. 
The Harbour Bluff rises to a height of about 10 feet above the road level. It is 
pear-shaped, 100 feet in length, and 36 feet in width at its broadest part. It is 
composed of narrow, much-contorted strata of grit and shale on which are super- 
imposed glacial drift of variable depth followed by dark-red loam. which will hence- 
forth be referred to as “rainwash.”" The glacial drift is barely perceptible towards 
the Eastern end of this Bluff, but as the bridge is approached it attains a consider- 
able depth. The depth of the loam increases from about 30 cm. at the Kastern 
end of the Bluff to about 75 cm. at its Western extremity. 

The Hospital Bluff shows no rocks exposed in either of the road cuttings. But 
on the seaward side of this Bluff the underlying rock is exposed at some metres depth 
below soil level, The rainwash overlying the drift in this Bluff is much deeper than 
in the Harbour Bluff. A conspicuous feature of the rainwash is its uniformly 
Increasing depth as it approaches the edge of the cliff, The base of the rainwash 
stratum shows a definite and gradual fall towards the sea, 
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Source or Fruwr Nonv.es. 


Flints are known to originate as nodules in chalk formations, But no chalk 
formations occur in Wales. Flint stones, generally of small dimensions, do, however, 
occur in two well-defined tracts on the mainland in Wales where they lie in the 
glacial gravel and boulder clay. These tracts are the Lleyn peninsula in Carmarvon 
and the greater part of Pembrokeshire. In addition, flint nodules commonly occur 
in the shingle beaches along the whole of the Welsh coast. 

During the Iee Age the general direction of How of the ice-cap developed in Wales 
was East and West at right angles to the main watershed, The ice that accumulated 
on non- Welsh slopes which now drain into the Irish Sea took a southward turn into 
St. George's Channel. This part of the ice cap carried rocks from the North of 
Treland which included numerous flint nodules, This is believed to be the source 
of the flints now occurring in the shingle beaches and elsewhere in Wales. Wave 
action has sifted the drift deposited in the Irish Sea with the result that we now find 
a great variety of pebbles from many sources on the shingle beaches of West Wales. 
Amongst these pebbles may be found flint nodules in fair abundance. And it was 
these shingle beaches that furnished prehistoric man in Wales with the material in 
question. 

The nodules to be found on these shingle beaches never attain to the size of the 
larger nodules extracted direct from chalk formations. Nodules exceeding 8 cm. in 
length are very rare, though exceptional specimens have been found to attain a length 
of 12 em. The fractured nodules present a great variety of colours which include 
chalky white, semi-transparent grey, opaque grey, pink, honey-colour, brown, and 
black ; but it is the greys that predominate. As might be expected in the case of 
stones subjected to wave action the degree of patination varies very considerably in 
the nodules collected on the storm beach. The texture of most of the nodules is very 
uneven ; and, in general, the material is not well suited for the manufacture of imple- 
ments. The heterogeneous texture of individual nodules necessitated the discarding 
of a considerable number of chips and flakes. In addition to flint, chert and 
chalcedony, both of which are of non-Welsh origin, were also used by the occupants 
of this chipping floor for the manufacture of artefacts, 





THe Excavarions. 


As already indicated, the main object of these excavations was to investigate the 
sequence of the soil formations of archeological interest on this site. 

The minute dimensions of come of the finds previously made necessitated the 
devising of a method of handling the excavated earth which would reduce the risk 
of missing the smaller and less conspicuous type of artefact. It was therefore decided 
to wash and riddle all of the earth removed during the excavations, In this matter 
we were fortunate in obtaining the permission of the Municipal Council at 
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Aberystwyth to draw our requirements of water from the Municipal water-main 
which, fortunately, was at hand. 

The earth was in the first instance dry screened by hand in a riddle having a 
diameter of 42: mm. and «a mesh of 5 mm. It was only the screenings left after the 
completion of this operation that were wet-sereened, This served to reduce materially 
the labour involved in the subsequent wet screening, In. order to reduce further the 
labour requirements of this latter process a screening machine was constructed which 
comprised three screens suspended by chains on cross bara of iron. The sieve of the 
upper screen was half-inch wire netting doubled on itself so as to reduce the size of 
the mesh ; the middle screen had a mesh of 5 mm. ; and the bottom screen a mesh of 
3mm. The wire sieves were removable so as to facilitate cleaning. A fine rode 
fitted to a hose-pipe gave an ideal spray which was tumed on to the contents of the 
upper sereen. Shortly after the work was started it was found that the bottom screen 
with the 3 mm. mesh was unnecessary and it was discarded. This further reduced 
the Isbour requirements, 

For the first fortnight one paid workman only was employed ; but in order to 
expedite the work, a second labourer was engaged for the remainder of the period. 
The two writers of this paper did their quota of spade work in what was to them a 
labour of love. 

Excavations were started on October 2$rd and completed on November 27th. 
During this period we were fortunate enough to have continuous dry weather with 
the exception of two miny days, 

The rate at which the earth could be excayated and screened by the method 
described above largely depended on the nature of the soil excavated and on its 
degree of dryness and friability. The least fall of rain made it impossible to screen 
the excavated earth. Under optimum conditions three men working for six hours 
could excavate 56 cubic metres of earth, dry screen it, then wet screen it and collect 
all the relics of interest which it contained. The average quantity of earth excavated, 
however, was about 30-40 cubic metres per day. This information is recorded for 
the reason that it may be of use as a basis for estimating the costs of conducting 
further excavations on this site, 

The system adopted in these excavations was that of removing the earth in 
horizontal sections having a width of 90 cm, and a thickness of about 12 om. This 
was continued until the glacial drift was reached. 














(a) Harbour Bluff. 

Digging operations were first undertaken at the westem extremity of the Harbour 
Bluff. The nose of this Bluff was known to be very rich in chipped flints. A trench 
was made down to the glacial drift, 75 om. deep. The thickness of the superimposed 
loam gradually deoreased as the trench advanced landwards, Flints were abundant 


in the first 1-5 metres of the trench ; they then gradually decreased in number ; and 
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at a distance of about 3 metres from the nose of the Bluff they became very scarce, 
At one point in this section a fairly thick layer of charcoal was found underlying the 
flint layer and lying immediately on top of the drift at a depth of 60 em.; a few 
Hints were found associated with the charcoal, but these were not calcined. About 
10 cm. immediately above the stratum of charcoal was found a much-decomposed 
bottle cork. This fact is worthy of record as an indication of the extent to which it 
is possible for the first 50 cm. of soil to become mixed on being disturbed in the course 
of cultivation. Pieces of eoal, charcoal, iron, pipe stems, flints, mediaval and 
modern pottery, pot boilers, and pieces of lead, were everywhere found hopelessly 
mixed in this upper layer of loam. It would be a fallacy to draw any conclusion as 
to the age of any of these relics based upon their association with each other in this 
relatively thin layer. 

Owing to the abundance of worked flints in the soil near the nose of the Harbour 
Bloff a second trench was dug towards the sea at right angles to the main trench - 
and the soil overlying the extreme end of the Bluff was also excavated for the same 
reason. The flint layer here extended from immediately below the turf toa maximum 
depth of 80 cm. when the glacial drift was reached, The flint layer was contiguous 
with that of the drift without an intervening layer of soil. Flints were found to a 
maximum depth of about 5 cm. imbedded in the drift. In the lower 30 om. of loam 
containing flints at the nose of this Bluff no other relies of interest were found, other 
than flints, fragments of charcoal and of bones, some small pebbles, a few pot boilers, 
ind occasional tongues of mudstone known as “ limpet-scoops,” 

Near the centre of the Harbour Bluff is to be found a pit about 1-5 metres square 
and 1 metre in depth which is believed to have been dug recently hy Boy Scouts. 
Tn this pit is revealed distinct red layer of burnt earth about 8 cm. in thickness 
lying at a depth of 45 om. below soil level. This layer on investigation was found to 
be relatively modern. 

A great variety of stone artefacts in flint and in chert was collected from the 
Harbour Bluff. Amongst them are included cores, knives, scrapers, gravers, pigmy 
points, and thousands of chips, hundreds of which show signs of definite and deliberate 
secondary chipping. The types discovered’ are illustrated in the plates and text- 
figures. No relics in bronze, bones, or ancient pottery were found, 





(b) Hospital Bluff. 


This Bluff, im outline, is roughly i triangle with «a concave base. At the apex 
of the triangle is to be found a low mound. This mound appears to be composed of 
grit and shale débris which was presumably tipped here when the adjoining railway 
cutting was made. At its southern wing the Blufi tapers to a width of 3-5 metres 
with a big vertical drop to the shingle beach below. The soil fonnation is well illus: 
trate! in the section exposed at the extreme end of that wing of the Bluff adjoining 
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the Isolation Hospital (see Fig. 1). Along the northern edge of the Bluff, and 
immediately inside the stone wall running parallel to the road, the upper 60 om. of 
soil have been removed so as to form a kind of terrace. 

It was proposed to excavate a trench the whole length of both wings of the 
Hospital Bluff. The time at our disposal would not, however. permit of this being 
done. We therefore decided to confine our investigations to the digging of a trench 
across the West wing and pit in the East wing. 

The sequence of soil formations in the trench was practically identical with that 
in the pit, and the necessity for describing them separately does not therefore arise, 





Fic. 1.—SHUWING Ss eOCTION ACKOSS FLINT COIFPING FLOOR AT AHERYSTWYTH. 
SkCrIOS TWO METHES, FLINT-HEARING STRATUM STRETOHES FROM Tor oF WALEINO-STICK 
Td THE W0LE ON THE Lkrr. : 


DEPTH oF 


As in the case of the Harbour Bluff the soil was removed in successive layers each of 
about 10 cm, depth. ‘These layers were screened separately and material of 
in the respective layers was also stored separately, 

In general, the excavations revealed the following formations: an upper layer 
of an average depth of 40 cm. composed of ordinary dark red cultivated loam: this 
*tratum has for convenience been designated “ garden loam" : 

% thickness from 40 cm. to o) cm. composed of undisturbed dark red loam containing 
hardly any relics of intesest: this has been designated the “ rainwash" « 


> @ third 
layer varying in thickness from 15 cm. to 25 em. composed of a dark honey-coloured 


Interest 


a second layer varying 
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friable soil which was everywhere rich in flints; this has been called the “ flint 
layer.” Immediately below the flint layer was found glacial drift mostly composed of 
sand with a little clay matrix; the colour of the drift was a distinctive grevish yellow. 

The upper layer, or garden loam, contained the same admixture of relics as was 
found in the upper layers of the Harbour Bluff. These relics included an abundance 
of coal, and charcoal, broken crockery and pottery, pieces of pipe stems and bowls, 
fragments of bones, occasional shells, and odd pieces of badly corroded lead and of 
iron. 

On reaching the next layer of rainwash, which is indistinguishable from the garden 
loam so far as colour is concerned, we found the frequency of all relies of interest to 
diminish rapidly, The only material of interest discovered in this layer was a beautiful 
small hone (see Fig. 7), a piece of gritty mudstone which appears to have been 
perforated (depth 65 cm., Fig. 9), two small pieces of corroded iron, occasional burnt 
stones or pot-boilers, a few chips and flakes of flint, and fragments of charcoal, The 
rainwash was much more difficult to excavate than the garden loam : ani owing to the 
tenacity of the soil it was also very laborious to sieve. 

The flint layer at the base of the sterile loam was easily distinguished from the 
other layers in virtue of its distinctive yellowish colour which merged upwards into 
the red of the loam, and downwards into the greyish yellow of the drift, The only 
material of interest found in association with the flints in this laver was charcoal in 
small fragments, a few pebbles, and occasional “limpet scoops” and pot-boilers, 
Practically all the flints found were free from patination on their chipped surfaces, 
Throughout the flint layer, cores, flakes, etc., of chert were found in the ratio of about 
1 to 30 to those of flint... It is of special interest that no pottery or bronze or polished 
stones were found in the flint layer, 

At the level of the flint layer in the pit 66 dug in the Hospital Bluff was found a 
black layer of soil having a somewhat greasy texture. It was about 10 om. in thiek- 
ness and 50 om. in diameter. In it were found minute fragments of charcoal. A 
sample of this black earth was chemically analysed and was found to contain no 
ingredients of archaeological interest. With it were associated odd fragments of 
unburnt chipped flints. A similar, but a somewhat amaller, pocket was found in the 
flint layer in the trench dug in the same Bluff, 








Deserirtios oF THE Frxps. 

With the exception of one small hone and two pieces of slate that appear to have 
been perforated, the present excavations have not revealed any type of relic which 
had not already been found in the earth removed at the time that the Hospital 
was built, It was a little disappointing not to find any bronze relics during these 
Excavations, 

As the types are identical, no distinction is made below between the relics 
collected during the present excavations and those previously found, 
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(a) Pottery. 

Numerous fragments of pottery haye been collected. Most of these are lightly 
glazed and show evidence of having been turned on the wheel. Some have no 
glaze, and one of these latter shows distinctive chevron pattern of decoration, though 
the rather fine and hard texture of the material precludes its being considered as of 
great antiquity. Another fragment shows coarse and rather curious markings. 
There was no pottery found either in the reimwash or in the flint layer. None of the 
fragments could be positively ascribed to an age earlier than mediwval times. 





(6) Iron. 
A few pieces of heavily corroded iron were collected from the gordon loom, and 
three small pieces from the top of the rainwash. These latter were not sufficiently 
deep in this layer to justify our deducing therefrom the age of the layer. 


(c) Lead, 

The lead relics found on this stte have an interest of their own. When collected, 
they were all covered with a thick coating of lead carbonate. The largest piece is 
8 em. in length, 3-5 cm. in width, 4 om. in thickness. Altogether 50 pieces of 
sheet lead were found, and, in addition about 100 lead shot most of which were 
spherical, varying in diameter from 2mm. to5mm. Amongst the latter are included 
two pear-shaped drops. 

These varied finds of lead suggest that this site was at one time used as a lead 
shot factory. This belief is confirmed by the presence of of varying sizes, of 
pear-drops, and of pieces of lead which clearly indicate that the molten metal was 
only partly solidified before it reached its destination after being poured out of the 
melting-pot. The site is admirably suited for this purpose as it affords « vertical 
drop of 10 metres or more. 

It is worthy of note that lead has been mined in the hinterland of this part of 
Wales for many centuries, and before the advent of the railway one of the natural 
outlets for ore and for the metal was along the valleys of the Rheidol and the Ystwyth 
to the sea, | 

No lead was found either in the rainwash or in the flint layer. It is therefore 
reasonable to conclude that despite the heavy coating of white carbonate, the age of 
these relies in leadl is probably not earlier than late medimyal times. In all probability 
the age of the lead shot t= much later 


(f) Flint and Chert Relies. 

By far the grestest interest that is attached to the relics found on this site 
lies in the artefacts in flint (and in chert) that have been discovered in such abundance. 
The other relics in stone, though of interest, are of secondary importance, 

The most marked feature of the flint artefacts is the minuteness of most of those 
that show evidence of design which haa resulted from te-chipping, or, to use a better 
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term, “retouching” (see Pl. XVI). Pigmy flints, or microliths, of the type found 
are considered to be characteristic of that prehistoric period, commonly known as 
Azilio-Tardenoisean, which intervened between the Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
Periods of the Stone Age. The largest of the worked flints that have been found is 
barely 70 mm., and the amalle only & mm, in length. The types of sas beat 
which occur In greatest abundance are pigmy points, knives and scrapers. A d 
monotony, or, rather, lack of variability, is observable in the design of the plgmy 
points and the knives, and it is clear that the art of flint flaking which had attained 
to such a high standard, especially on the continent, in the Solutrean Epoch of the 
Palaeolithic period had either been lost by the race that chipped these flints, or, as is 
more probable, the art was never known to them. A fairly considerable amount of 
jinesse was necessary to retouch the smaller and the finer of these microliths. The 
flakes or, more precisely, chips, removed in this process are believed to have been 
detached by means of “ pressure flaking.” This process is not difficult to accomplish, 
but the implement produced here compares very unfavournbly as a work of art either 
with the flint implements of the later Palaeolithic Epochs or with those of the later 
Neolithic Period. The parallel flaking characteristic of these periods is conspicuously 
absent from the flints of the present collection. 

No barbed arrowheads were found; and the broad-leaf type of arrowhead 
was exceedingly rare. Only two specimens of this latter type were collected, and 
they are illustrated (Pl. XVII). Some were found to have been retouched with the 
apparent object of making a broadleaf arrowhead, and others showed that flakes 
without refouche occasionally roughly assume the shape of a broad-leaf arrowhead, 
One of these broad-leaf arrowheads was picked wp when the Hospital was being 
built, and the other was found at a depth of 30 em. in the Harbour Bluff. It ia not 
possible to state with certainty that these arrowheads are coeval with the pigmy 
points, 

The flint (and chert) artefacts found may be broadly classified into cores, scrapers, 
gravers, knives, nolched tools, awls, broad arrowheads, and pginy ponts. In adopting 
this classification if may be as well to emphasize the fact that any individual type 
might easily have been used for a variety of purposes. Thus one and the same imple- 
ment could in many cases be used either as a scraper, a graver, a knife, or to serve the 
purposes of a notched tool. Steel knives are nowadays used for purposes other than 
cutting cheese; and the same principle applies to many of these flint artefacts, 








(1) Cores or nueles, 

About 200 flint cores and a dozen chert cores have been collected. ‘These vary 
in size from 1°8 om, to 6-0 om. in length, and from 1-0 cm. to 5-0 cm. in width at the 
broadest end. Typical cores are illustrated in Fig. 1a. In many cases the operator 
failed to remove the flake from the whole length of the core, with the result that the 
subsequent flake was shouldered at its bulb end. A comparison of the core shown 
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in Fig. La (3) and Pl. XVII illustrates this feature. Attention is drawn to this 
character of the flakes in order to explain the apparent secondary chipping frequently 
to be found at the bulb end of flint flukes, The shouldered appearance of these flakes 
might make them well suited for hafting, but some authorities on doubtful grounds 
aver that this secondary chipping was done with the specifie object of rendering 
the implement suitable for hafting. The chipping of the type referred to is evidently 
incidental and is conditioned by the heterogeneous nature of thie parent core. 

The abundance of pigmy cores seems to indicate that flint chipping on this site 
was primarily undertaken to produce pigmy points and knives. The waste chips 
and spalls were utilised ns scrapers, awls, gravers, ete. 





ria. LA—PriaMyY FLINT CORES. (j.) 


(2) Scrapers. 

Many of these are of pigmy dimensions. They show a temlency to assume the 
discord form which is best represented in Pl. XVII. They all show abraded edges 
but many of them do not conform to any particular design. Scrapers are very 
numerous. The very small size of the scraper in general is a distinctive feature of 
the flint relies. Thumb serapers predominate; end scrapers anid discoid scrapers 
oocur in fair numbers. 

(3) Gravers, 

There is very little to indicate that any of the flint relics found have been definitely 

usel as gravers, But the sharp thick points which ore a feature of many of the 
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specimens would render them well suited for graving. The beautiful crescent-shaped 
specimen to be seen in Pl, XVII might have been used as a scraper, a graver, a knife 
or an awl, There is a conspicuous absence of flakes which have been definitely 
designed as pravers. The only specimens which appear to have been retouched for 
use Aa graivers are some of those illustrated in Pl. XVI, Fig. | (two upper rows). 


(4) Anaves, 

A fair assortment of knives or blades is included in the collection. Some of 
these have very sharp edges (Pl, XVI, Fig. 2). Others show signs of wear, None of 
them appear to have been shaped as pointed lance heads. The long and narrow 
specimens have in most cases sharp convex ends. The knife may have a double 





Fras ?.-s —-KNIFE BLADE Fic. 3.—aWL OK BORER IN 
IN CHET. (}-) CHALCEDORY. ([{.) 


edge ua in those just referred to or a single edge. A few specimens have the 
appearance of having the edge specially indented for sawing, but such specimens 
are rare. 

It is more than probable that many of the larger and more irregular flakes 
removed while chipping the parent core were used as knives, provided they possessed 
a sharp edge, irrespective as to whether they happened to be symmetrical in form. 
None of the knives appear to have been retouched so as to produce symmetry. The 
longest knife found (Fig, 2) ism chert, and measures 7-3cm.in length. One beautiful 
flake, also in chert, has the appearance of a thin spear head, but it has not been 
retouched. 

Small knife blades with battered back (@ dos rabettu) are a feature of the larger 
microliths shown in Pl. XVI. 
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(5) Notched tools and awls. 

About 20 of the flint finds have small concave notches varying in diameter trom 
3mm. to 10mm. These notches show signs of abrasion as if the flint had been used 
to scrape a narrow cylindrical yiece of hard wood or of bone or horn, The relative 
scarcity of these notched tools would appear to indicate that the shaping of arrow 
shafts and of harpoons or needles was not a common practice amongst these people. 
The total absence of harpoons and of needles in bone and in horn also seems to 
vindicate this contention. 

There is again a marked paucity of tools which can be definitely asserted to have 
been used asawls. The only specimens which are abraded on both sides of the awl- 
point are one of pigmy dimensions and the large tool in chaleedomic flint seen m Fig. 3. 
But it is not improbable that various specimens illustrated in Pl. XVII might have 

We believe that it is reasonable to infer that hole boring was also a practice 
eeldom undertaken by these people on this particular site. 


(6) Pigmy points. 

Pigmy points are also known a3 microliths, geometric flints, and triangular flinte. 
In this collection of flint and chert relics, the pigmy pointe are the only artefacts 
which can be definitely asserted to have heen deliberately designed by retouching. 
But even amongst these there is a marked absence of variability in the design. It 
would appear that the motive in manufacturing pigmy points of this type was to 
produce a narrow implement, or, rather, instrument, of very small dimensions, which 
had two pointed ends, 2 knife edge, and a reasonably straight longitudinal axis. The 
largest pigmy point that was found is 55 mm, in length and the various gradations 
between this and the smallest which ia only 8 mm. m length, are illustrated in 
Pl. XVI. Those flakes lying horizentally in the Plates have not been retouched, 
and they have been illustrated with the object of showing the type of flake from which 
the pigmy pointa were made. 

Some of the “ points” are triangular in outline, some assume the shape of a 
willow leaf or of the segment of a circle, and others are irregular. There are’ reasons 
for believing, however, that the outlme, or form, of the “ point” was immaterial 
provided it was pointed at both extremities and hada knife edge on one side. No 
trapeze-shaped or rhomboid microliths were found. The truncated specimens 
illustrated were probably broken in the process of manufacture and then discarded. 

Microliths of this same type, thongh not generally of such small dimensions, 
have been recorded from Australia, India, Ceylon, Palestine, N. Africa, Spain and 
Portugal, France, the Crimea, Poland and Denmark. In the British Isles they have 
been recorded from Hastings and Sevenoaks, Brighton, Devonshire and Cornwall, 
Pembrokeshire, Denbigh, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Isles of Oronsay, Oban, Dee Valley 
(Scotland), ete. 
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On most of these sites the form of the microliths is generally geometric with 
straight edges, The triangular and the trapeze forms are the most common. ‘The 
former have been recorded from all of the stations referred to above ; but the distribu- 
tion of the trapeze form is somewhat erratic. 

Pigmy geometric flints are one of the most distinctive features of Azlio-Tardenoi- 
sean culture. They were first evolved in Upper Aurignacian times. During the 
Solutrean and Magdalenian Epochs they disappear, They play a conspicuous 
role-in the life of Azilian man; and they continue in nse at least until late in the 
Neolithic age, 





(ce) Other Relics in Stone, 

These inchude a few water-worn beach pebbles (some of which are of the same 
shape as the so-called “limpet scoop’), a fair number of burnt stones or pot-boilers, 
one hone, a small chopper in chert, two notched stones which appear to have heen 
perforated, one flaked piece of chaloedony with a pointed end, one roughly-made 
adze, and the fragment of a stone which appears to have been polished. Of these 
relics only limpet scoops, pot-boilers and the chert chopper were found in the flint 
layer. 

Beach pebbles —The scarcity of beach pebbles in the excavated earth was a 
noticeable feature. About thirty of the tongue-shaped pebbles known as “ limpet 
scoops,” a few small pebbles about the size of hen’s eggs, and occamonal flint pebbles, 
were the only rounded stones found in the flint layer, Nob more than a dozen un- 
broken flint nodules were collected in this layer. 

At the present day the storm beach touches the foot of the cliff on which rests 
the chipping floor. In this storm beach flint pebbles occur in fair abundance. In 
view of the scarcity of unbroken flint pebbles and also of other beach pebbles in 
association with the relics found in the flint layer there would appear to be prima facie 
reasons for believing that flint pebbles were not as accessible, to the people who 
occupied this chipping floor, as they are to-day. 

Limpet scoops do not occur in such abundance at Aberystwyth as they do amongat 
some of the Early Neolithic relics discovered at Oronsay and Oban in Scotland and in 
South Pembrokeshire. The material of which they are composed is in most cases 
a dark-green mudstone, with a tendency towards ao gritty texture. The longest 
specimen which may be assigned to this class is 15em.inlength. The average dimen- 
sions are: length 8cm., width 4 .cm., and breadth 1-2em. Moat of them have been 
broken tranaversely, Of these, one in gritty mudstone shows definite markings, 
roughly parallel to the section, which seem to have been done in scraping a notch so 
as to obtain a straight fracture on breaking the stone (Fig. 4), Another of the speci- 
mens in mudstone (Fig. 5) shows roughly parallel longitudinal striae which have been 
deliberately designed, but with what object it is impossible to tell. This is also the 
only specimen which shows definite signs of abrasion at the end. A third speeimen 
(Fig. 6) is a fairly coarse-grained sandstone. Its special interest lies in the distinctive 
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ehallow pits which are to be found near its convex end on both sides. It also shows 
very slight traces of abrasion at this extreme end. 

Pot-boilers, or burnt stones, though by no means abundant, were found in fair 
numbers associated with the flints, In the garden loam they appeared to be somewhat 
more abundant. 





Fo, 4.—LIMFer-sooor (1) WITH TRASSVERSE 
STMIATIONS ANT) STIFPLED MARKINGS, (§.) 


The hone found is a beautiful specimen in fairly hard, dark-green and very fine- 
grained mudstone (Fig. 7). It measures 13 cm. in length, 2-7 om. at its greatest 
width, and 1-6 cm. where it is thickest. It has two honing surfaces, both of which 
are slightly convex longitudinally. At either end it has a small flat facet. It 
cannot be certainly associated with the flint relies, 





Md. 5.—LIMPEF s000r (1) WITH LONGITUDINAL STRIATIONS, AND SIONS 
OF WEAN AT ONE END. (#.) 


The smell chopper or axe in chert (Fig, 8) is roughly a square of 3-5 em. in outline, 
and rectangular in section. It has a width of 1 em. Its broadest sides are roughly 
parallel, Along one side it has been definitely chipped so as to produce a cutting 
edge. This edge is quite sharp though not straight. The implement might have been 
uzed as an axe, a chopper or a bone splitter. It shows no signs of having been 
polished. Tt was found in the flint layer. 





MiG. O.—ORITSTONE WITH SHALLOW ARTIFICIAL DEPRESSIONS 
ON BOTH sIpEs. /§.) 
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The stone illustrated in Fig. 9 appears at first sight to have been perforated. 
But it is more likely that it has been used for scraping a cylindrical object, in either 
wood, bone, or horn, The notch is too near the edge and ite diameter too wide 
for it to have been a hole. The stone is a dark-green, gritty mudstone, fairly tough, 





ra. T.—Honm (§,) 





Fia, 9.—aRirry MUpHTOSsE tam rma. 1.—abze (7?) OF FINE-GHAINED 
AS SUHAPER. (4.) GEIT. (.) 


ever-grained and rather hard, Another smaller pebble was found, reddish-brown in 
colour and of softer material than the former. It has a definite abraded notch aa if 
it had been worn in use as a scraper. These two notched stones probably have 
nothing in common with the flint artefacts. 
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The following three specimens are surface finds exposed in the earth removed 
when the site for the Isolation Hospital was excavated :— 

An adze (Fig. 10); unpolished; made from a beach pebble; in outline that of a 
narrow trapeze; in section crescentic; sides bevelled; and cutting edge slightly 
absaded as if it had been in use; rock, either a fine-grained grit or a fine-grained 
volcanic ash, very hard, tough and dark grey in colour; dimensions § em. in lengthi, 
8 cm. in width at base, 1-9 em. thick in centre tapering. to fairly sharp edge at base. 
Tt has been designedly chipped by man to give it its present shape. 

Flake from polished aze—The flake was discovered by a visitor to the site of 
the chipping floor. Its discovery is here recorded for the reason that it is believed by 
some authorities to have been a part of a polished implement. The stone is a greyish 
green, fine-grained, hard rock, probably a volcanic ash. There is, im the writers’ 
opinion, nothing to indicate that It might be a flake that once formed part of a 
polished axe other than its very smooth surface and its hardness, An equally smooth 
surface may be seen on many of the glacially imported pebbles on the adjoining 
storm beach. 

Borer or awl in chaleedony (Fig. 3): in outline, roughly shape of laurel-leat ; 
in section sub-triangular; colour merging from dark-red at base to semi-transparent 
grey, mottled with red near the point; fracture sub-conchoidal; minute secondary 
chipping on both sides of the point along 1-5 cm. of edge until shoulder is reached ; 
part of original surface of pebble retained near base; irregular and rather large, 
flakes removed from main face and from sides; main axis straight; length 7-5 cm., 
greatest width 2-3 om., greatest thickness 2-1 cm. (Note, in Fig. 3, the width and 
the height have been slfghtly exaggerated); discovered on beach 100 metres down- 
stream of chipping floor at confluence of Rheidol and Ystwyth. 








The interest of this excavation relates chiefly to the flint and chert artefacts 
found in a layer immediately superposed upon glacial drift with no intervening stratum 
of any kind. The thickness of the layer containing flinte is, on an average, 20 em. 
On the Hospital Bluff a stratum of rainwash nowhere less than 50 em. in thickness 
overlies the flint-bearing layer. In many places the subsequent accumulations over 
the flint-bearing layer are 1-2 metres thick, It seems justifiable to infer from this 
that the flint chipping floor was in use not very long (geologically speaking) after 
boulder clay had ceased to accumulate on this spot. 

In the southern half of Pembrokeshire flints chipped hy man have been collected 
in large numbers on upwards of sixty different sites by Messre. Leach, Cantrill and 
O. T. Jones? Leach has classified these flints into four categories of origin which 
he thinks are in chronological sequence :— 


*“ Notes on the Disooyery of Prehistoric Hearths in South Walks," T. C. Cantrill and-0, T. 
Jones, Arch, Comb, ser, 6, vol. vi (1006), p. 17. “ Prehistoric Cooking Pinoes in B. Wales” 
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(1) Oldest—in rainwash or soildrift underlying the submerged forest and peat. 
(2) On the surface of the submerged forest. 

(3) On chipping floors on high ground near the cliffs, 

(+) In shell-mounds on sandhills adjoining the coast. 

He adduces reasonable evidence for this view and it would seem that the No. 1 
flints were dropped in situ in pre-forestal times. This implies a very early Neolithic 
or a slightly pre-Neolithic date, 

If, as seems probable, the rainwash at Aberystwyth and in Pembrokeshire can be 
homologised, the Aberystwyth flint artefacts would be pene-contemporancous with 
or shghtly older than the Pembrokeshire group No. 1. 

The most characteristic finds in the flint layer are pigmy points, small blades 
with battered backs and pigmy scrapers. These types are almost but not quite 
confined to stations of Azilio-Tardenoisian culture, identified, it is true, partly from 
these types (so one must beware of arguing in a circle) but partly by associated 
finds and by stratification. 

We know that pigmy points appeared in what is called upper Atirignacian, and 
blades with battered backs in what is called upper Magdalenian. But when these 
two forms, together with pigmy thumb-serapers, are found in aasocistion with each 
other, they give us very specific indication of the age of the flint chipping floor. The 
pigmy points are much like those described for Fore en Tardenois, There is a notable 
absence of the trapezoid and rhomboid microliths as well aa of shells or shell fragments. 
As against the assumption of a late date for the flint chipping it may be urged that 
later men would surely have left some traces of polished implements or domestic 
animals on a site used as much as was this one. 

The work of sorting out the material and of comparing it with what is known 
from other sites led us to ponder over the meanings and uses of the artefacts and the 
origin and distribution of the culture to which they belong, but we have thought 
it best to give this account of the Aberystwyth site without undue complications, 

The finds from this site have been deposited in the Prehistoric Section of the 
Muzeum attached to the Department of Geography and Anthropology at Aberystwyth, 
and in the National Museum of Wales at Cardiff, | 


Qur thanks are due to the Board of Celtio Studies for financial support, to 
Professors Fleure and Pugh, to Mr. Jones-Griffiths for analysing the pocket of black 
soil, to Mr, 1. 'T. Hughes, B.A., for help freely given, and te the Municipal authorities 
at Aberystwyth for privileges and help, 
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Placea on Pombrokeshire and Carmarthenshire Coasts,” A. L. Leach, Arch. Com. ser. , vol. xi 

1911), p. 433.“ Prohistoric Flint Factory at Aberystwyth," Roger Thomas, Arch, Cambs, ser. 6 
vol. xii (1012), p. 211. “ Flint Chipping Floors in S.W. Pembrokeshire,” T. C. Cantril, Arch, 
Camb, wer, 6, vl, xiv (1914), p, 157, 



































POINTING BONE. 
By G. Roem, 


1. Iv is very bad form in polite society to indicate the object or person we are 
speaking of by pointing, and this taboo has its analogies in folk-lore. 

We find the same prohibition in various parts of England, Germany? Hungary? 
as well as in Austria? and China.’ It is dangerous to point at the moon or stars, 
because the finger will rot off, or the heavenly bodies will punish the irreverent 
mortal by pulling him up into the sky.* 

In ancient Israel pointing with the finger was sinful, and in Babylonia it waa 
unlucky to point towards the light.? In Bohemia it is dangerous to point at a 
witch ; she will give the person a headache who tries to do this.8 

2. There seem to be at least two independent areas of pomting as a method of 
aggressive magic, viz., America and Australia. In America it looks as if this magical 
technique had become a thing of the past long before the arrival of the white man, 
for what we find is more a mythical survival than the actual practice of pointing 
magic. The Bluckfeet haye a parallel to the European painting taboo.® On 
reaching the person against whom the spell was to be directed the Choctaw witch 
would stop and point towards him, whereupon one of the little spirits would go 
noiselessly and touch him, afterwards remaining and doing mischief abont the 
place” This is how the magical competition between K’itigyilak’ and Raven 


1 ELM. Leather, The Folk-Lore of Herefordahire, 1912. p. 16, Wuittke, Der deutsche Volka- 
aberghaube, 100, p. 14, P. Drechsler, Sitte, Brawch w. Volkayl, in Schlesien. IDM, p. 2329. A, John, 
Site, Brauch uw. Votkayl. im deutechen Weathihmen, 1906, p. 240. J. Grimm, 2D, Myth., ls77, Il, 
Pp. GL. Am Unqwell, 1802, p, 05, 

*, Bartels, 2. d. V. fair VE, VL, p. 23. Tpotyi, Magyar af whologia, 1854, p. 276. 

3 Grillmayer, Z, far Ostr. FL, 1913, p, 216. 

‘ Grimm, D, Myth., Le. 

" P. Sebillot, Le Folklore de France, 1004, i, p. St, OF. d. Wiedemann, Awe dem inneren wid 
jusseren Leben der Ehsten, 1876, p. 458. K. Schwenek, Die Mythologie der Slawen, 1850, p. 432. 
T, Harley, Moon Lore, 1885, pp. 125, 149. Fr, Schduwert, Ate der Oberfalz, 1858. I]. p. al 
F. Gonos, Gorey, 1914, p. 188. H. Ankert, in Ze f, Oatr. VE, 1890, p. 137, 

* Isniah Iviii, §. 

* C. Fossey, La Mayie Asayrienne, 102, p. 00, 

* Watthe, Lc., p. 283. See also F. S. Krauss, Votkagl, unl rel. Br. der Sadalawen, 1800, p, 14: 
Globus, LXAXXIL, p. 177; Keller, Zt, f. afr. wo. Spr. WIL, p. 167. 

Never point toward anyone with your fingers, always use the thumb," W. McClintook, 
The Old North Trail, 1010, p, 268. 


" David T. Bushnell, “ The Choctaw of Bayou Lacomb,” Bureau of Am, Bihn., Bull, 48. 
1900), p. 29, | 
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(O’meatl) is fought by merely pointing at each other with the forefinger, anil thus 
piercing through the skull of their adversary! Just like the European witch, the 
magician will show his power by paralysing or killing any one who points his finger 
at him.* An Troquois will only be recognized as one of the witches or wizards if he 
can kill a person by merely pointing at him? 

The stone-hearted cannibal ogres of Cherokee folk-lore have forefingers of bone, 
“like an awl or spear-head with which she stabbed every one to whom she could 
get near enough.” When the witch stabbed somebody with her long finger she 
would take out his liver—a characteristic Australian proceeding, only substituting 
the kidney fat for the liver'—without leaving a wound, so that the victim went 
on about his affairs, until all at once he felt weak and gradually began to pine 
away.” The latter is a good example of the way in which the benevolent aspect 
of an ambivalent attitude arises as a reaction-formation against the original 
aggressive tendency," for whereas pointing with the staff is death, a sick person is 
healed if touched with the other end of the same staff.? 

This reaction-formation is still more developed in the case of a Tlatla-sikoala 
legend, where the hero animates a wooden image by pointing at it.2 The practice 
of pointing seems to survive in relation to natural phenomena after having fallen 
into disuse in purely “anthropic ” magic, for we have several cases of influencing 
the weather by pointing at the sun or clouds,® which correspond to the taboo of 
pointing at the moon, stars, or rainbow in Europe, It is only in South America, 


1 F. Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifiechen Kaste Ameribas, 1806, p 197. (Of. 
p- 163 (" People killed by hero moving hin hands towards them}, p. 225 (same episode), 

2S. K, Riggs, “Dakota Grammar, Texte and Ethnography," Contributions to North 
Amerioon Ethnology, ix, 1803, p, 03. 

* Beauchamp, “ Iroquois Notes,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1892, pp. 223, 294. Cf 
pointing a human finger at game: FP. Boos, “Eskimo of Baffin Land,” Bull, 4. Mus, N.H., xv, 
p 499. Seealao E. AL Smith,“ Mytha of the Iroquois," Bureau of Ethu,, 11. Report, 1883, pp. 63, 
64, 68, TO, 

'C/, Rébeim, “ Das Selbat,"” Fnmgo, VIL, 1921, p. 20), 

"i. Mooney, “ Myths of the Cheroker,” Bureau of Am, Bthw., Rep, XIX, 1900, pp, 317-319, 
(The Iroquois parallel is mentioned in the notes, p, 460.) Other objects come to replace the 
finger. Of. W. Bogoras, Jesup Expedition, vii, 1007 (Staff), Boas, did, ti, 1898, p, 54 (Crystal), 
Frachtenberg, Columbia Unirersity Confrifutiona to Anthropology, i, 113, p. 41, Petitot, 
Trodifions indiennes du Canada Nord-Ouwest, 1887, p. 270. 

8 T must refer the reader to paycho-analytio literature for the exact sense in whieh the words 
“ambivalent,” “reaction-formation,” “symbol,"” “ ropmssion,”” “ unoonsciow,” ete., ore weed 
in this paper, 

* Hoa, “ Bella Coola,” Jesup Expedition, I, p. 4. 

* Boas, Indianische Sayen, p. 184. 

WA. Teit, “ The Shiswap," Jewp North Pucifie Kepedition, vol, ii, Part vii, p02. J, A, 
Mason, “ The Ethnology of the Salinan Indians,” Unie. Cal. Publ, Am. Arch. and Bthn,, x. Ko. 4, 
1912, p. 185. J. BR. Swanton, “Indian Tribes of the Mississippi Valk.y and adjatent Coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico,” Bo, E, Buil., xiii, 1011, pp. 179, 180, 
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amongst the Karaya, that we have a regular pointing apparatus called, “ keuluni”’ 
(4itteraal), and shaped like a fish, which is used to doom people to death. 

5, I dealt with the question of the pointing bone in a book on the Origin of 
the Mana Concept, where I accepted the explanation given by Irving King? who 
regards pointing as a special case of the “ Rehearsal of a prospective fight, not 
unfrequently found among primitive people, and due to the tendency of the pent-up 
impulse to find expression in some associated or similar activity“ 1 added that 
we have here a special case of circular reaction.* for the original action (fight) calls 
forth its imitative copy (stabbing movements in the air), and this in its turn is 
thought to call forth, and in a certain sense it actually does call forth, the orisina| 
(the rehearsal is a preparation for the real fight), 

4. A general survey of primitive ritual and behaviour takes ua one step further, 
We notice what we can call an initial, a principal, and final phase in all our activities. 
Thus there is a rehearsal of the combat before the battle (initial phase), then the 
battle itself (principal phase), and then a mimiv repetition of the event on returning 
into camp (final phase), Animals are imitated before commencing the chase (initia! 
phase), then there is the chase itself (principal phase), and a mimie repetition of 
what happened afterwards, Girls play with dolls, women have children, and if 
the child dics a doll is made in its likeness and memory, fed, clothed, ete., so that 
another make-believe activity concludes the series. These three phases (a) reduced, 
(5) realistic and (c) reduced, seem to constitute the original type of all our motor- 
reactions, and the functional valne of (a) seems to be that it prepares the way from 
inertia to action, whilst (c) is the bridge between full action and the regained repose 
attitude or vital maximum.§ From this point of view pointing magic would be the 
initial phase of a prospective combat, and probably also the reduced repetition, the 
copy of former combats that took place in the prehistorical period of the race. 

5. The interpretation of the magical efficacy of the pointing apparatus by the 
connection between inhibited and realistic action is one which we must call a func- 
tional explanation ; it leaves the question of the phylogenetic origins of this combat 
and its repetition open, It is a remarkable fact that the two principal schools in 
ethnology which have “ culture-contact and history ” on the one side and “ evolution” 
on the other for their watchwords should be arrayed against each other in battle- 


' F, Krause, In den Wildnisstn Brosilions, 1011, pM. OF, Skeat and Bladgen, The Pagan 
faces of the Malsy Peminaula, LOH, ii, p. S62. Ave also Walter E. Roth, “ An Inquiry into the 
Animiam and Folk-fore of the Guinna Indians,” XXX Annwal Report, Bureau of Am, Ethn,, 
1915, pp. 230, 27), 

= Réheim, rardcserdé fogalind nak eredefe, 114, (Some of the data referred to in this 
have already been used in this book.) 

* King. The Development of Relizion, 1910, jr 55. 

“4. M Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race, 1001, pp. 250-255, 

® Gf. the“ vital series?" theory of Avenarius, Aritik der reinen Erfuhrung, 107, 1. p. 80, and 
&. Froid, Jeaesite com fLustpriasp, 120. | 
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order ; for the unbiassed observer they seem to be supplementary to each other and 
both equally indispensable. We shall try to show the history, that ia, on the lines on 
which the pointing magic evolved in what is at present its classical area (Australia), 
and by locating it in a definite culture-complex, by ascertaining the customs with 
which it waa originally connected, we shall try to get a glimpse at its prehistorical 
evolution.’ The question is, whether we can ascribe the origin of the pointing bone 
to one of the two Australian culture areas (‘* Western” and “ Eastern " Papuan 
of Graebner) by studying its geographical distribution, and partly by internal 
evidence, by its connection with other customs of one of the areas in question. The 
Gnanp, Bibbinga, Anula, and Mara tribes have a specially potent form of pointing 
bone which is made out of the femur or fibula of a dead man. These sama tribes have 
another custom which seems to deserve our attention; the radius of a dead man is 
always carried on the expedition which goes out to avenge his death, and is attached 
close to the head of a spear which cannot fail to go straight and kill the murderer2 
We shall pay special attention to the material which is used for manufacturing the 
pointing instrument, for, as we shall soon notice, the use of human bones predominates 
in some, and that of kangaroo (emu) bones or wood is customary in other areas. 
“ Between the oth degree of latitude and the northern coast, human bones seem to 
play an important part in black magic.” But some of these tribes use them also for 
curative purposes. The Plinara and their neighbours bind them to the wounds, 
which makes them heal quicker? ‘Traversing the Australian continent from the north 
to the south we come to the tribes which constitute what has been called the Warra- 
munga nation.* We have but scanty information on the pointing magic of this group ; 
it to be similar to that of its southern neighbours. Women use their head- 
rings, yam-sticks, kangaroo and euro bones for pointing. Probably all these feminine 
jorms of aggressive magic are only copied from the doings of the stronger sex, Inthe 
Kwaitieh tribe we are told that the women act under the instructions of their husbands 
when making a pointing bone out of the fibula of a wallaby.* The Arunta have 
both the injilla (a small piece of bone about six inches long) and the ima (a piece of 
wood) for pointing, The man turns his back to his victim, and, stooping down, jerks 
the injilla or irna towards him several times: muttering certain curses as he does 


' The speculations on a prehistori¢al poriod af humanity which branch off from this paper 


must, however, be reserved for another occasion, 

= Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, pp, 463, 464. 

7 E. Eylmann, Die Eingeborenen der Kolonie Sidawstralien, 1908, p, 217, Cf. H. Basedow, 
“ Anthropological Notea made on the South-Australian Government North-West Prospecting 
Expedition,” Trans. Roy. Soc. 8, A., xxviii, 1M, p. 23, 

‘Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, p, 74 (Warramunga, Worgaia, Tjingilli, Umboia, 
Bingongina, Walpari, Wulmala, Ganji), The Gnanji must be regarded as the connecting 
link between this group and the coastal tribes. 

» C7, Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp, 463-405. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Trites, p. 404. 
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so." Strehlow calls the bone pointer nfjala("shin-bone”’) and tells usthatthey are made 
out of the leg-bones of both species of kangaroo and of the emu2 The Loritja also 
use both pointing-bone and stick, but whilst the rest of these tribes employ onimal 
bones the northern Arunta and the western Loritja use the arm-bono of a dead man2 
The fundamental idea of the pointing apparatus is-varied in many local forms: for 
instance, the tjingilla of Finke River is a wooden instrument with human hair string. 
The tnjilba wagakura at Erlitthera Creek consists of a long strand of human hair 
string, to one end of which five small pointing bones are affixed* 

The difference in the local groupe of these two large tribes is connected with 
another variation in burial ceremonivs, The western Loritja are in touch with 
tribes who practise varioua forms of delayed burial, and with others where the original 
cannibalism of all these tribes persists in a lesa reduced fashion than amongst the Loritja 
themselves and the Arunta, The western Loritja themselves and the Arunta eat 
only the fat of enemies killed on a revenge-expedition.® But the Waiangara who live 
to the west of the Loritja devour all their dead, and only leave the skull, which-serves 
asa war-talisman; the chief carries it along on his shield when attacking a camp of 
foreign natives. If the expedition is successful all the inmates of the camp are 
slaughtered, and pointing bones are made out of their arm-and leg-bones. ‘The tribes 
to the west of the Loritja, like the Yumu, and those to the north both of the Loritja 
and Arunta, like the Ngali, Ipirra, Unmatjera and Kaitish practise tree and platiorm 
burial. The Negali, for instance, anoint themselves with the liquid matter which 
drops from the tree grave, and draw oracles from the same ns to the person who cansed 
the.death, If it flows to the north the murderer is one of the northern natives, and 
so on; but if it drops close to the tree-trunk the guilty party is one of the members 
ofthe tribe.® When the guilty party is found out, the two “ ubari” of the deceased 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, p, 536; idem, Northern Tribes, p. 45, ¥, J. Gillen, 
Notes on Some Mannera and Customa of the Aborigines of the McDonnel Ranges, Horn Scientific 
Expedition, 1596, IV, p. 135. CY. Giles, ** Antakerrings,” in Taplin, Folk-Lore of the South 
Australian Aborigines, 1897, p, 00. Lo Schule, “ Australian Sorcery Practices," American 
Anthropoloma, 1392, p, 287, Idem, “The Aborigines of the Upper and Middle Finke River - 
their habits and customs,” Trans. and Proc. Royal Soc, 8.4., XIV, 1801, p- 244. 


* Strehlow, iid. p, 38, KR. H. Mathews, “ Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Northern Territory,” Procesfings and Transactions of the Geogr. Soc. of Australasia, xvi, 


p. St. 
* C. Strehlow, Die Aranda and Loritja-Stimme in Zentral Australien, IV., T. I, Abt. 1015, 
p. #2. 


* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, p. 450. Cf., for Unmatjera and Kaitish pointing 
sticks, ind,, pp. 400, 461, 

‘ Strehlow, [V, Pp. 27. Cf. Spencer and Gillen, Nalice Trites, p. 475, 

* The same method is in vogun among the West Kimberley natives (Albert F. Calvert, 
The Aborigines of Western Avstralia, 1804, p. 21), and the Warramunga (Speneer and Gillen, 
Northern), p, 528. The julce af the corpse is used to dincover the murderer in New Goines 
(Moszkowaki, “ Vilkerstiimme in Holliinlisch Neu Guinea,” 2. f. E., 1911, P. 825). "The guilty 
will womit it (ef. J. G. Fraser, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, ITD, iii, p. SM, “The Ritter 
Water.” 
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take the right forearm of the corpse and openly accuse the men of murder > when they 
again accuse them in the camp the right forearm-bone must be stuck into their arm- 
band.* Among other tribes with platform or tree burial (Kaitish, Mliaura, and 
Warramunga) before placing the corpse, or rather skeleton, finally in the ground, the 
ainall bones of the arm are used for making magic pointing bones and are carried 
about with them on fighting expeditions? We can tabulate these results with 


teference to the Centra] tribes as follows -— 











: Human Animal - Tree or |. } | Earth 
Tribe. bene. bene. Stick, platfarm,  |Cannibolism,)  jininl, 

Mara i/ Sp. Of, 463 | — Sp 11, 48 | Sp os =“ 

Anula “| Sp. Uf, 463 — “pI, S48 | Sp, 0, 48 — 

Binhinga ...) Sp, IT, 403 _ — is = Sp ILhos + = — 

Gnanji | Sp. Th 463 — . Sp. 1, 548 | Sp. UL d45 -- 

Walpari aa Sp. TL 458- | Sp." 458- | Sp, 0, 416 — | = 
“ot AtY 

Warramunga | Sp, 0, 555 Sp. 11, 458—| Sp, Th 458-| Sp. fags — — 

| 4h ts | 

Kaitish «| Sp, 0 563 Sp. 1, 458-7 Spo 01 458—) Sp. 1, ae —_ — 
Ait | oe . 

Wauolmala  ... == Sp. If, 458- | Sp. I, 458- Sp. 0, Si — = 
4 “i 7 

Unmatjera ... -. Sp. UL 458- | Sp. 11,458 | Sp. 11, 506 — —s 
mkt Ani 

Thpirra avi] — Sp. IT, 458- | Sp. 11 458— | Sp. 1, 506 — — 
Hint anit 

Tliaura =| Sp. 1,553 | Sp. WL, 448-| Sp0r, 458- Sp. 1, ot — — 
aan | 403 

Arunta = ...| Ber, IV, 36) Sp asa | Sp. mts — = Sp. 1, OM 

orit ia «| Str. [V. a6 | Str. IV. 36 | Ste, OF 5a — a Str LV, 25 
Neali | Str, TV, 26 -- — Str. IV, 26 | — — 
Wainnzara ...| Str. IV, 24 ~_ — — Str, TV, 27 = 








———————— See . 

That is, among all the tribes with human bones used for pointing we have 
seven with tree and platform burial 3 five of them devour the dead (three of these 
have also platforms or survivals of the custom), and only two bury the body directly 
alter death in an earth grave. These two tribes (or rather sections of tribes) are the 
northern Arunta and western Loritja, who have evidently borrowed the custom 
their neighbours. 

We believe that there is a causal relation between certain forms of disposal of 
the dead on the one hand and the human pointing bone on the other, and suppose 


from 


1 Strvhlow, Ic. IV, pp. 26, 27, 

= Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, p. 653, Cf, pp. 408, 
Binbinga). Bones placed on a small platform for a short time until quite dry. (Spencer and Gillen, 
Northern Trites, p. G4), 

* It is very probable that the Wulmala, Unmatjera and Upirra have human pointing be 
but as this is not expresaly stated by Spencer and Gillen we have not included them in the fist, 
The Opirrs we their own fingers aaa pointing bone. (Spencer and Gillen, fr, pp. 552, 553.) 
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that the custom of injuring an enemy by pointing human bones at him was intro- 
duced into Australia by tribes with anthropophagy, platform burial, or with a com- 
bination of these two rites. The nature of this relation is evident enough. If the 
corpee is buried and a mound raised over the grave it isa far more difficult affair 
to get at the bones necessary for making a pointing apparatus than in the other two 
cases, t.¢., If the dead are laid out on a platform or eaten by their relatives. 
6. The Diert' have both the pointing bone and the stick, but they call both 
“moku,” i#,, bone* This is one of their most common spells: it is called imukuelli 
dukena from muku, “a bone,” and dukena, “to strike.”® The blood of the subs 
incised penis is made to drip on the bone," because if it remained dry it could not absorb 
the blood of the man who is about to be doomed. A string of human hair is attached 
to one end of the bone with pitch, and the wizard winds the string very tightly 
round his own arm so as to tranafuse his own blood into the bone. A second string 
connects him with his helpmate, who pulls at the string, moving the pointer up 
and down. Suddenly he attaches a clump of pitch or clay to the point of the hone. 
Now he is supposed to have caught the soul of the victim, which has been drawn 
ito the bone through the blood (soul) of the magician, and the clump of clay is 
necessary, lest the seul should try to escape through the point.* Then they bury 
the bone, wrapping it in emu feathers and in the kuja-mara plant,* and leave it in the 
earth for many months. The only way to save the man is to take the bone out of 
the fire and put it into water.’ Tt seems that the pointing bone may be a substitute 
for the pinya (armed revenge-expedition), at any tate the explanatory legend recounts 
how two Mura-Muras acting together revenged the murder of a Mura-Mura boy by 
“giving the boné’’ to those who had killed him.* At this point we must explain 
he irregular distribution of the custom we are dealing with. Human pointing bones 
‘Cy. also A. W. Stirling, The Verer Never Land (Ride in North Queensland), 1884, p. 89, 
Peake (Urabunns), and recently G. Horne and G. Aiston, Savage Life ta Central Auatralia, 
1924, 149 (Wonkongurie, Dieri}, 
* E. Eylmann, Die Bingeborenen der Kolonie Sedaquatralien, 108, p. 214. 
* A.W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South East Awatratia, WAM, p. 359. 
* CY., for instance, Birehlow, fc., iv, 1915, p. 37. 
* CY. other cases of souls stolen by sorcerer, J.G. Frazer, Taloo and the Perils of the Soul, 
1811, Ou-TI. 
: The plant on which corpse is Isid is called Ewya mara, ie. new fish. Howitt, ic., p. 448, 
For an explanation of this name cf. Réheim, Australian Totemiam, 1025, p, 195, 
"10. Siobert, “Sagen und Sitten der Dieri und Nachbar stimmeo in Zentral Australien." 


Globus, xevil, 10, p55. Cf. 8. Gasan, “The Dieyerié Tribe" in Curr, The Australian Race, 
1556, ii, p. 65, 


* Howitt, Le. pp, 359, 360. Mary E. B. Howitt, “Some Native Legends from Central 
Australia,” Folk-Lore, xiii, p. 403. Foranother legend, which derives all the peinting bones of the 
tribe from the skeleton of a Mura-Mura boy killed by his camp-mates, ¢/, Eylmann, lic, pp. 2, 4. 
See aloo J. W. Gregory, The Dead Heart of Austrutia, 1006, pp. 195, 106, For the custom 
among the Ominee, who belong to the Deri nation, ae W. J, Paull, in Curr, ic, ii, p. 20. The 
Nimbalda (evidently an offslroot of the Parnkalla) may have derived the custom from the same 
source (H.O, Smith, in Taplin, Folk-Lore, 1870, p, 87). 
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are conspicuous by their absence in the Arunta and Loritja tribes (except for the 
western and northern local groups, who have evidently borrowed them only recently 
from their neighbours), but they reappear among the Dieri, a tribe with earth buria 
But there are other traits which connect the Dieri with the northern tribes, although 
thev are absent among the Arunta between the two groups. Ceremonial cannibalism 
is the way in which the dead are disposed of among the Binbinga, Mara, and Anula 
and the same custom is found among the Dieri, Yaurorka, Yantruwunta, and Marula, 
though with the modification that it is only the fat of the dead thatis partaken of 
This looks like « compromise between two conflicting customs ; on the one side a 
local tribe with earth burial, and on the other immigrants who consumed the dead 
in a cannibal meal, Add to this that the Binbinga call the bull-roarer wata-mura, 
the Anula murra-murra# and the Warramunga murtu-murtu,* whilst the Dieri call 
their Alcheringa ancestors Mura-Mura.? The least improbable explanation will be 
to assume that the matrilinear tribes which formed the ground-stock of the Dien 
were influenced by the northern patrilinear tribes, with conceptional totemiam, In 
more than one “ wave.” One of these waves must have been similar to the present 
Anula and Warramunga nations, and niust have come into contact with the Dieri 
before the Arunta tribe occupied the centre of Australia ; these brought the custom 
of endophagy and the pointing bone with them, whilat a second “ wave ” of influence 
radiated from the Arunta and especially affected the imfichiwma ceremonies of the 
Diteri. 

7. One of the results of Father Schmidt's learned work on Australian linguistics 
18 the discovery of the influence of the Southern-Central tribes (Dieri and congeners) 
on South Australian languages in general. This influence must have been a very 
profound one®; indeed, the word influence is rather misleading. For if the agree- 
ment of South Australian languages in the words denoting parts of the body is to be 
attributed to the influence of these tribes, this influence had better be called admix- 
ture; it is difficult to suppose that a primitive horde (or for that matter, a civilised 
community) would be likely to drop its own words for hand, leg, tongue, excre- 
ment, and adopt those of a neighbouring tribe. But if these tribes have sprung up 
from the interaction of two raves, we might easily picture them as talking a mixed 
language, with the grammatical structure of the local, and some fundamental vocables 








' Spencer and Gillon, Northern Tribes, p. O48. 

* Howitt, Lc., pp. 444, ff. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 250, 366, 501. 

«Id. ibid, p. BO, 

* CY. for these points of contact Schmidt, “ Die Stellung der Aranda,” Zeitechrift fir Ethno- 
foyie, 1005, p. 001. Besides the works of Father Schmidt (quoted above), and his paper on “ Dio 
sozinlogische und religideethische Gruppierung der auatraliechen Stimme,” 2. /, E1909, p. 328, 
sse also Réheim, Austrafian Totemiam, 1925, pp, 100, 314, 412. 

* Schmidt, “ Die Gliederung dér austrolischen Sprachen," Asnthroped, xii, xiii, 10)7-18,. 
p. 749. | 
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of the immigrant speech. However, one of these two races, the immigrant tribes. 
with the two-class system and female descent, was composed of two elements: the dual 
tribes of “ Melanesian ” origin and a strong admixture of “ Western Papuans ”" (as 
Graebner calls them). This admixture took place on more than one occasion, the Dieri 
having certainly a culture which contains “Central” elements propped up on a 
mattilinear stock. Possibly this admixture is present in all the tribes with “ South- 
Central“ languages, or it may be that ‘' Central" customs were passed on to the 
related tribes by the Dieri. The admixture is evident in the case of the Itchumundi 
(Darling tribe, Kilparra-Mukwarra) language, * South-Central “7 group, with tooth 
evulsion In their southern branch (Tongaranka), while the three other tribes (Wilya, 
Kongait, Bulalli) have adopted circumcision from their western ntighbours.* They 
have the pointing bone made of the fibula of a dead man's leg. but they will also 
. use the leg-bone of a kangaroo or emu. Like the Dieri, they bury the bone and 
burn it to kill the victim.* Another Darling tribe where we find the custom is the 
Maroura; they make a charm of human fat, emu bone, and human hair that 
enters the victim.’ Considering that they practise exact! y the reverse of “ delayed 
burial "® it is quite conceivable that the lack of available human bones would lead 
to the substitution of an emu bone, still preserving the human element in the other 
ingredients of the mixture. 

8. We had better drop the thread here, for fear of leaving another highway 
unnoticed by which this custom could have spread to the south-east. The Cape 
York Peninsula is occupied by tribes who speak languages of the “ Northern type, 
but there are reasons to suppose that the tribes with matrilinear descent. entered 
the continent at this point, and assimilated much “Central” blood and culture 
on the way.* The Ngerrikuddi on the Pennefather River speak a “ Northern ” 
language? The death-charm, or ombo, consists of a long, thin bone needle fixed 
into a wooden shaft, a spear in miniature. The bone from the emu or human leg 
is considered more efficacious than any other. They thrust it forwards with a long 
expiration and draw it back again with a corresponding inspiration. When it ia 
buried under a fireplace the victim begins to pine away. Proceeding to the south, 
we have the Castletown blacks on the Gilbert River; they may be Karandee or 

' See Schmidt, “ Gliederung,” Authropos, 1019, p, 484. 

* A. W. Howitt, fc. p. 075, 

* A. W. Howitt, Lc. p. 360. 

* BR, W. Holden, The Maroura Tribe, in Taplin, Folk-Lore, Manners, Custome and Le nguages 
of the South Australian Aborigines, 1870, p. 18 (ef. Schmidt, “ Gliederung,” Asthropos, 1012, 

. O86). 
: : : They get the body as quickly as possible ander the ground ™ (Holden, fe., p. 18), 


* Our “ Central” tribes speak “ Northern '" languages (Schmidt), and have what Gracharr 
alls a Western Papunn “ colture, 


" Schmidt, “ Gliederany,” Anthropes, sii, xiii, p. 471. 
* W. E. Roth, “Superstition, Magie and Medicine," North Queensland Ethnography, Bull, 5, 
1903, p. a2. A. Ward, Tae Miracle of Mapoon, 1908, p. ES, 
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Kundara, but, at any rate, their territory falls within the area of “ Northern" 
languages. They seem to practise both simple and delayed burial? The leg- and 
arm-bones of the men are usually put at the end of the spears, as they believe it 
gives them the strength of the man whose bones they carry Another group of 
tribes with * Northern '’ languages are those speaking the Princess Charlotte Bay 
dialects? All complaints of a serious nature, from malaria to syphilis, are ascribed 
to the action of a particular charm, formed of a pointed piece of human fibula stuck 
with wax on to a reed spear." In other parts of the Peninsula sickness is attributed 
to (a) soreery practised by means of a young man’s shin-bone, (6) the bone of a 
kangaroo or native companion, (¢) a wooden splinter, believed to be a speartip, All 
bons charms are called mo-kad (kokominni); the most potent is the mar (a young 
man's) mokad, then there is npanda (kangaroo),5 moked, etc. The Kalkadoon in the 
Leichhardt-Selwyn district have pointers made of the human forearm or an emu 
bone; the sharpened end is sometimes fashioned like a fish-hook, probably to 
indicate that the sorcerer is fishing for the soul, the life-blood of his victim. These 
examples of the customs we are considering refer to tribes with “ Northern " 
languages, situated to the north of the “South Australians,” who must also have 
migrated through the Cape York Peninsula. The latter probably held the Peninsula 
before they were replaced by a back-wave of “ Northern " tribes pressing in a west- 
easterly direction and then turning from the south to the north.“ To the west of 
our “ Southern" tribes we have two off-shoots of the Arunta linguistic group, the 
Undekerebina and Yaromga. In addition to “ pointing” by the ordinary method, 
the Yaroinga doctor “ shoots’ the pointer with a sharp push from the open palm 
of one hand along the prongs of a forked stick.* Both the Kalkadoon and the 
Yaroinga made use of the chiruko, a short emu bone (from 2 to 24 inches long) filed 
toa point. It is placed underground with the point up in the situation where the 


“Rolled up in bark and placed on a kind of platform eight feet from the ground” (A. C, 
Bicknell, Trovels and Adventures in Northern Queensland, 1805, p. 101); this ia o chief's rave, 
The usual method, however, is another form of delayed burial (“To lay the body on its back 
with the knees hent upwards until it in quite dried. They are then taken away and placed in some 
hollow tree") (idid., pp. 101, 1023), 

“On cach side of the grave we found posts pointed with large tufts of feathers on the top" 
(ibid., p. 102), ‘This looks like » parallel to the curious grave posta of the Melville Islanders (ef. 
Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 1014, p, 228: H. Klaatsch, “ Schluss. 
bericht Wher seine Reise nach Australien,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 14007, pp. 678, 679: 
A. Searcy, In Australian Tropica, 1907, p, 238), 

1 Idem, Le, p. 105. They are cannibals" flesh dried as trophy (f¢., p. 104), 

* Schmidt, “ Gliederung,” Anthropos, xii, xiii, p, 451. 

* Roth, Lc, p. 7. 

* Roth, i.e. pp. 32, 33. AMfobad, evidently the same word as the Dieri mobw. 

* Cf. Schmidt, “ Gliederung,” Anthropos, xii, xiii, p. 815. 

1 W.E. Roth, Bthnological Studies among the North- Weat-Central Queensland Aborigines, 1897, 
p. 156. 
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victim has been expelling one or other of the emunctories.! We tabulate theae data 
as follow :— 


| — ae Canni- 2 
: , | Stick. Platform. | baliain, | FKarth, 

— —  ———eeeeSSEE tn 
Undekerebina . — = 
Yaroinga... = -—- 
Kalkadoon RES, 166 — 
Koko-.minni _— | — 
Neerrikuddi Ward 121 — 
Princess (har- 

lotte Bay =... = — 
Castletown tribe : | RBS, | B.B.10), 


14 lo2 





That is, we have seven tribes with the “human ™ form of the pointing bone (some 
have the other forms in addition), and six out of seven practise platform burial® 

#. The Mitakoodi and the Mykoolon belong to the Bundjil group of languages ; 
a “ Southern ” island engulfed by the northern sea.? Hence the complexity of their 
culture and burial customs, for they seem to have all three methods of disposal 
of the dead (platforms, anthropophagy, burial).4- The Limbeen-jar-golong are demons 
whose name means that they live in the bark of the tree. They are like a black 
fellow but all bones, skeletons with eyes like stars, hands or claws like talons. They 
carry a stick with a crook in their hand called “ wommalongo,” and it is with these 
sticks that the Limbeen-jar-golong of hostile tribes can kill at a distance, while those 
of their own tribe are friendly. We do not know whether they have also got the 
“human " form of the pointing bone, but the pointing stick used by a ghost seems 
to indicate as much. Another tribe of this group are the Mitakoodi. They use the 
“human” pointing bone. They have, however, conserved the South Australian 
custom of simple Barth burial.? 

10. The same great linguistic group which we have been considering in the case 
of the Dieri has also a northern branch. The Goa belong to this “ North-Central ” 
group of “ Southern ” languages,® and we find them in possession of the pointing 


' Roth, “Superstition, Magic and Medicine," 1003, Bull, N. Q. EL, v., p. 32. 

* Teannot tind any data of the disposal of the dead among the Kalkadoon, KES, — W. E. 
Roth, E£thnological Studies among the North-West-Central Queensland Aboriginuls, 1897. Ra, = 
W. E, Roth, “Superstition, Magio and Medicine,” Bulletin of North Queensland Ethnography, 
10S, v. ROB. == W. E. Roth, “ Burial Ceremonies and Disposal of the Dead," North Queensland 
Ethnography, Bull. ix. 

* Cf. Schmidt, “ Gliederung,” Anthropos, 1014, ix, p. 900. 

‘ Ed. Palmer, “ Notes on some Australian Tribes," Journ, Anthr, Inst.. xiii, pp. 283, 20s, 

* Paliner, Le, pp. 201, 202. 

* Roth, Eimological Studies, p, 153, 

' Idem, Burial, p, 305, 

* Schmidt, " Gliederung,” Anthrepas, ix, pp. 1007. 
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bone.’ Then there are the Kia or Proserpine River aboriginals,? and the Pitta- 
Pitta and Ooloopooloo, who close the chain and lead us back again to the ‘ South- 
Central” languages." Like the Dieri group, with which they are connected by language 
and by a common frontier, these tribes bury their dead and cover them with logs. 
They practise subincision,® and, like all other Queensland tribes, they show many 
points of contact with the Centre. Their method of pointing with a human bone 
has been described at length by W. E. Roth. Like the Dieri, they draw the patient's 
life-blood out and keep it in the bone receptacle, which is connected by a string 
with the pomter. Yet we should say that the Dieri did not get the custom from 
them but from the Central tribes, for it is a laymen's business among them, The 
Queensland tribes reserve this privilege for the caste of “ doctors,” 

1]. We have assumed that the present inhabitants of the Cape York Peninsula 
with “ Northern ” languages are a back-wave from ‘' Northern-(entral " tribes, and 
here laymen exercise the noble art which is confined to doctors in Queensland. 
Probably the general use is a later development, for in the Anula and Mara tribes 
on the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria we still have traces of the special connection 
between the medicine man and the pointing bone. The medicine men sre called 
mongurnt by the Mara and munkant by the Anula, In the latter tribe the profession 
is hereditary in the members of the Falling-star totem, who are especially associated 
with the unfriendly spirits in the sky. The Anula have no sorcerers of o beneficent 
nature, the powers of the munkani only consisting in pointing bones? Now 
munkani is evidently the same word as manguni used for the death-bone in the 
Boulia and Cloncurry district. The word for medicine men is “ possessor of the 
death bone "in both these areas.” We assume that cannibal or platform burying 
tribes related to the Anula carried the custom of the pointing bone along the Gulf 
of Carpentaria coast into Cape York Peninsula, whence it was passed on to the 
neighbouring tribes with “ Southern *’ languages. 

12. The junction of the Culgoa and the Darling approximately corresponds to 
the part of the continent where the various groups of languages meet. To the 

' Roth, Ethnological Studies, pp. 152, 153. 

* Roth, “ Superstition, Magic and Medicine,” 1903, Bull. N. Q. #., ¥., p. 32. 

* Schmidt, “Gliederung,” Anthropos, 1914, 980. Idem, “Die Personalpronomina,” 
Ak, d. Wiss, in Wien. Denkachriften, Bd. 64, Abth. 1, 1910, pp. 57, 100, 

‘ Roth, Ethnological Studies, pp. 152, 153. 

* Roth, Ethnological Studies, p. 173. 

" W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies, p, 152. 

* Of, Spencer and Gillen, Northern Triles, p. 450. 

* Cf. Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 488, 489, 

* Roth, Ethnologioal Studies, p. 152. ‘The same word for bone ia found in the South Central 
and Bundjil languages (ef. Schmidt, “‘ Gliederung,” Anthropes, xii, -xifi, p. 752; Curr, The 
Australian Race, iv, pp. 32,33). Certain pointing bones resemble the bone worn in the nasal 
septum (Eylmann, fc. p. 215). but thia ie the official badge of a Warramunga and Workaia 
medicine man, and also used for projecting it into the body of the patient (Spencer and Gillen, Le. 
Pp. 455, 456). 
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east of the Darling languages, and to the south of the “‘ North-Central ’’ group, 
we have the cultural and linguistic wnity formed by the Wiradjuri-Kamilaroi and 
minor tribes, According to Father Schmidt, the Wiradjuri-Kamilaroi group 
originated first out of the Yuin-Kuri stock, with others allied to the Wakka 
and Kabbi, and to this mixture was superadded an infusion of “ North-Central ”’ 
elements.* 

Notwithstanding the complicated construction of this hypothesis, it seems to 
under-rate the number of ethnic strata which constitute this group eaihet than to 
over-rate them, We must add the agreements between this area and the Central 
tribes. Of course, there are various ways to account for these parallels, The emu- 
footed “ High-Gods” of the Centre are probably anterior to Arunta immigration, 
and are derived from a previous stock which is also represented in the Wiradjuri- 
Euahlayi group (Yuin 1), while the child-birth beliefs and the intichiuma ceremonies 
of the Euahlayi must be derived from the Centre, through the Kupuro-Wungko- 
Kurlalla-Bunburi tribes and the Wollaroi® The neighbours of the Wollaroi are 
the Euahlayi.® These now have simple earth burial, but in the olden time some of 
the tribes would keep a body at least five days and put it in hollow trees, After 
this they would bury the body, expecting it to “come up white "—that is, to be 
incarnated as a white man. Here we have the faint trace of a connection between 
delayed burial and the belief in reincarnation ; and both point to the Centre as their 
former home, We are alao told that they might easily extract the small joint-bones 
with which to make poison. Bone is sometimes used for making their pointing 
apparatus, but wood is the usual material for the pointing stick or goowera.4 Ligature 
and life-blood are found here, as in the Dieri custom ?: moreover, in the case of 
the Kuahlayi we have an exact parallel to the use of the Auja-mara, the Dieri death- 
plant. These analogies with the Dieri custom seem to indicate that the Euablayi 
did not receive the pointing bone from the “ North-Central " group on the opposite 
side of the Culgoa, but that they brought it along with them from the Wiradjuri stock 
to their present hunting-grounds in the north. The use of a large pointing stick 
for men and a small one for women reminds us of another wooden object which 
is differentiated in a similar manner—the bull-roarer. Now the Wiradjuri have 


1 Schmidt, “(itiederung.” Anthropes, xii, xiii, p. TBS, 

4 Of. F. Grachner, “ Watery und Entwickelung sozialer Systeme in Australien,” Globus 
Pp, {0, 223, 

* Parker, {.c., p. 1. 

* Parker, Le., p. 01. 

* Parker, Le. The small bones of the wrist of a dead person are also pounded op and put 
inte food, in honey or water, aa o polson (Parker, (c., p. 40). 

* Purker, Le., p. 33, 

' Siebert, Le. p.f5. Life-blood also in Queensland (Roth, Studies, p, 155). 

*" Cf. Siebert, Lc., with Parker, Lc., 32. 
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two bull-roarers—a large one (male) and a small one (female)'—and they have 
also a peculiar form of pointing bone. Some of the medicine men use a small piece 
of wood, shaped like a bull-roarer, placed close to the fire and pointing towards 
the intended victim. When the instrument becomes quite hot it springs up and 
enters the man. The Wiradjuri must have received the custom from the Dien 
(on account of the specific analogies between Dieri and Euahlayi), with the Darling 
tribes as intermediaries® The Wiradjuri practise simple earth burial,* so that 
they would easily substitute the wooden instrument for the human bone, However, 
the charm called yangurw (described by Howitt)® looks very much like a modified 
survival of the bone pointer. If the goowera of the Euahlayi is historically connected 
through the bull-roarer-shaped pointing stick of the Wiradjuri, and through the 
Darling forms with the Dieri, this does not prove that the northern neighbours 
of the tribe had no influence whatever on the group of customs we are considering, 
for it was these who brought delayed burial and the magical use of the small joint- 
bones with them.® 

13. The use of the pointing bone seems to have filtered down to the south-east 
corner from the Gulf of Carpentaria by two principal routes. One of these is repre- 
sented by the following series: Queensland tribes with “ Northern’ languages . . 
Goa, Pitta-Pitta . . . burra tribes . . - Coastal tribes with “ Hastern~ 
languages.’ If the Maryborough tribes rub the dead man’s kidney fat on the point 
of their spears to make them deadly,® this reminds us of the Castletown custom of 
using the dead man's bone as a spear-tip. The Kumbaingerri believe that « human 
leg-bone ground to a point and pointed at them causes sickness or death.” These 
tribes are in contact with the Yuin-Kurri group to the south. The Awabakal were 
one of these2° and they seem to have had the magica! bone practice in close connec- 
tion with their medicine men. They obtain it from the corpse by sleeping on the 





1. H. Mathews, “The Burbung of the Wiradjuri Tribes,” Journ. Roy. Authrop. Imat. 
xxv, p. 205, 

* Howitt, fe.. p. S. 

* They occupy the territory between the “ South-Central" and Wiradjuri linguistic group 
On the two bull-ruarers in the Itchomundi nation, ef. Howitt, le. p. 675. 

* Howitt, [e., p. 400. 

* Howitt, Lc. p. 361. 

®* Parker, Lc. G1. Following instance seema to refer to a Ngeumba (Wailwun) or Rarkinji 
custom, which was regarded as an unheard of thing by the Kamilaroi:—<A black fellow died on 
the Barwon, below Bourke. Two dave after that a * bad black fellow“ took up the body ana 
skinned it. He kept the skin and a bone, with which he believes be can kill anvone (W. Ridley, 
“ Report on Australian Languages and Traditions,” Journal, 1872, p1. 272). 

? Schmidt, “ Gliederung,” Amthropos, xii, xiii, p. 773. 

* Howitt, hc, p. 703. They eat their own dead but not the enemy. 

* E. Palmer, “Notes on Some Anstralian Tribes," Journ. Anthr., xiii, p. 203. Putting a 
hawk bone into fire is another method. 

1 Schmidt, “ Gliederung,” Asthropas, LOLS, p, G32, 
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grave.! These medicine men are next kin to the body-snatchers mentioned by 
Parker, who steal parts of the skeleton to make poison-bones.* The coastal tribes 
referred to by Parker practise platform burial, and it was through them that the 
Awabakal with simple burial learnt the use of the human bone for magic, The 
circumstance that those who desired to come into possession of this redoubtable 
instrument must despoil the graves for that purpose must undoubtedly have helped 
to remove it from the sphere of the common mortal to that of the medicine man. 

14. We are again compelled to break off at this point, for the Yuin tribes border 
on Victoria and we must consider the state of things in the Narrinyeri group of tribes 
before forming an opinion as to the origin of the practice as found in Victoria. The 
Narrinyeri are regarded as the representatives of a race with local organization and 
paternal descent, which inhabited Australia before the tribes with dual organization 
and maternal descent. Father Schmidt finds linguistic reasons for supposing that 
the territory which at present is inhabited by Darling tribes formerly belonged to 
the Narrinyeri,§ who were partly assimilated and partly driven to the south by the 
present Darling tribes. The idea of a former connection between Narrinyeri 
and “Western Papuan” (Graebner) agnatic tribes of the Centre has been 
hinted at," although as yet it can hardly be said ta be beyond doubt.7 However 
that may be, the Narrinyeri possess a special form of the custom we are 
considering and this form is only shared by their immediate northern neigh- 
bours. “ There is a deadly practice of injury possessed by some of the tribes of the 
Murray River, but I have never heard of it in any of those east of the Darling River. 
A piece of bone is sharpened to a very fine point and is inserted into a decaying 
corpse, being left there for some time until it becomes thoroughly saturated with the 
poison. It is then wrapt up with some of the putrid matter and kept ready for use. 
A very slight stab with it is said to cause death.”* This corresponds exactly to the 
practice of the Narrinyeri in the south, and Taplin tells us that the custom of “ neil- 
yert” was introduced about sixteen years ago from the Upper Murray.’ The old 
men are well acquainted with the virulent nature of fluids from a corpse, and they 
resisted the attempts of the missionaries to make them bury their dead (give up 
platforming) in order to be able to practise this form of sorcery. “ Without corpses 
there could be no neilyeri"™ . . 2. without delayed burial no pointing bone. 

‘1. E. Threlkeld, An Australian Language as Spoken by the Awnbukal, 1892, p. 48. 

* Parker, ic... p. 02. 

* Of. NW. Thomas, “ Disposal of the Dead,” Folk-Lore, xix. p. 4, PL X (Map). 

* Schmidt, “ Gliederung," Anfhropos, xii, xiii, p. 763, 

* Schmidt, Le. 

* Schmidt, “ Ghederung.” Anfhropos, xij, xiii, p. S07. 

"NW, Thomas, ‘ Disposal of tho Dead,” Folk-Lore, xix, p. 390. On delayed burial 
Platforms and the connection of this arca with the centre, 

* A. LP, Cameron, “Notes on Some Tribes of New South Wales,” Journ, Anthrop, Init., 
IBS4, p. 362, 

* Taplin, f.r., p. 20, 

™ Taplin, Le, pp. 30, 31, 
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They prick the enemy when asleep with a bone inserted into a corpse and this 
is sufficient to kill him through blood-poisoning.! In this case the pointing bone has 
developed into something more than an imaginary weapon, and we should not be 
certain that we have to do with a local development of the same custom but for a 
casual remark of Taplin. He says they are dreadfully afraid of it, “ the mere por ating 
of the neilyeri at them makes them feel ill.’ 

When they insert a bone into the putrid corpse they are acting in accordance 
with the well-known principle of sympathetic magic : “‘ contact with death brings 
death,” and it is quite accidentally that they discover a real poison. The difference 
between this practice and the custom of the northern tribes (Anula, Warramunga) 
is that the latter only make the pointing bone when the flesh has disappeared, 3 
so that there is no putrid corpse and pointing bone at the same time. In this case 
we have a secondary displacement of the original custom, a bone is kept from one 
corpse and only made use of when it can be strengthened by the additional power 
of the next. 

Ih. The Darling tribes seem to be composed of two strata, a Narrinyeri-like 
substratum with a matrilinear (Dieri-like) layer above it. According to the beliefs 
of the Bungyarlee and Parkungi, sickness is caused by an enemy using a yountoo.5 
Here the use of fire, the burying and gradual burning of the bone, correaponida exactly 
to Dieri ways," but the latter do not use the flesh of a second corpse,” nor do they 
bring the bone into touch with the body of their victim. These elements of the 
custom might he traces of a former Narrinyeri-like population, as they agree with 
the “nielyeri” idea. Ethnical intermixture is quite evident and undeniable for 
the Wotjobaluk ; they talk a Kulin (patrilinear) dialect® and have the social organi: 


zation of the Buandik tribes,” with the two matrilinear classes, Krokitch-Gamutech 


and subtotems. Thus far we have reason to ascribe a Kulin and a Dieri- Wim baic- 
like element to the Wotjobaluk, but, as we shall proceed to show, there is also a 


strain of Central influence superadded to these. The Wathi-Wathi group of tribes 


have Alcheringa beings)° and the mortuary totem system of the Wotjobaluk is 


‘ Taplin, £¢.. pp. 30, 31, 

* Taplin, f.c., p. 31. 

2 0y. Spencer and Gillen. Matire Tribes, pp. 408. G0. 

* Schmidt, “ Gliederung.” Authropes, xii, xiii, p. 70. 

* F, Bonney, in Journ, Anthr. Inat.. xiii, p. 130, 

* Siobert, Globus, pp. 07, 55. Cy. also M, Moorhouse, South Awatralia, in Papers, * * Abo- 
rigines : Australian Colonies,” 1844, p. 357; and Taplin, fc. * Pando and Blanchewater.” 

* Tt is, however, wrapped in fat and emu feathers, Gason, in Curr, ii, pr he, 

* Schmidt, “ Gliedermns,” dnthropos, LIZ, p. 1a, 

* Of. Schmidt, dvd. 1081, Cf. also Gracbner, in Globus, pp. 0, 223. 

i A. LP. Camemn, “Notes on Some Tribes of New South Wales.” Jowrn. Ainshr. Soar. 
1884, p. 368, 
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connected with a belief in reincarnation! both characteristic features of the Central 
area. The same current of migration which introduced reincarnation into Western 
Victoria must also be held responsible for introducing platform burial into the south- 
Western corner of Victoria, The Wotjobaluk themselves practise simple burial,* 
but the Mukjarawaint,- who were closely connected with them and attended the 
same initiation ceremonies? had platform or burial. The dead man’s father 
(own or tribal) made mage of the fibula! The name of this instrument is yulo, 
a word which is perhaps connected with yunto, of the Darling River tribes; At 
any Tate, the custom itself points to these tribes, for we find two elements hitherto 
only noticed on the Darling; pointing is combined with throwing, and a bit of 
dead man’s flesh is tied to the bone. Kangaroo sinews were used for this purpose, 
hence the other name of the yulo was jimert (sinews). The whole was anointed 
with dead man’s fat and raddle, after which it was hung over the fire to make it 
“ strong "’—another Darling (and Dieri) feature. When used it was swung round 
by a length of about 5 feet of kangaroo sinew and then thrown in the direction of 
the intended victim.* 

16. The appearance of « falling star indicates that the magic bone has taken 
effect, and the “ Bangal” has caught another victim whom he has deprived of his 
fat.’ For us it indicates something more—the historic connection and common 
source of all these practices. It solves the riddle propounded by the Anula at the 
northern extremity of the continent, and explains why the profession of medicine man, 
whose only occupation is “ giving the bone ” to his fellow-man, hould be hereditary 
in the falling-star totem.® 

The Arunta will not eat mushrooms and toadstools, beheving them to be fallen 
stars and endowed with Arungquiltha,” this being the word for the magical potency 
of a bone or stick which has been “* sung” over, and thus made ready to be used 
a8 a pointing-bone.? 

17. In all contributions of the modern “ culture-history " school to the problems 
of Anstrilian ethnology the Kurnai figure as the most primitive of tribes, as the 
starting-point for ethnological and sociological deductions. “From the Arunta 

' Howitt, Le. p. 144, BH. Mathews, Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New 
South Wales and Victoria, 1905, p- Yl. 

* Howitt, Lc,, 453, 

* Idem, ibid,, p. 615, 

© Idem, iid., p. 453, 

* Cf. above. 

* Howitt, Le, p. 369, Of. p. B68 ibid. 

* Howitt, i-c., p, 360. 

* Spencer and Gillon, Northern Tribes, pp. 488, 430. 

* Idem, Notice Tribes, p. 566, For other cases of a falling star indicating death in A stralia, 
ef. G. F, Moore, Diary of an farly Settler in Weat Auetrotin, T0411, Is84. p. 10: G, Grey, 
A Focobulury of the Diglects of South Weiterm Australia; 1841, p, 1: Kable, “ Mrths of the 
Lachlan River Aborivines," Science af Man, ti, 1890, p. 11M. 

"Idem, Native Tribes, p. 537. 
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to the Kurnai "is the direction taken by the speculations of all evolutionist suthors, 
and the new school goes exactly in the opposite direction. The character of their 
language as well as their geographical position in the extreme south-east of the 
continent are sufficient to show that it is here, if anywhere, that we can expect to 
find representatives of the first inhabitants of Australia ; but this, of course, does 
not prove that the first inhabitants were the most primitive, or that the Kurnai are 
unidulterated, unmodified representatives of this: Australo-Tasmanian population. 
Indeed, even Father Schmidt acknowledges the possibility that more recent currents 
may have contributed their share to the material oulture of the Kurnai, though why 
we should suppose that it was only the technical and not also the religious and 
sociological culture which was open to influence from the north and west I dé not 
know. The Alcheringa myths certainly belong to the culture-complex of the 
Central tribes, and the Kurnai have them in a very characteristic setting.’ This 
points to another stratum of population related to the Central Australians, who 
migrated to the south-east carrying certain customs and beliefs with them, but 
adopting the language of the aboriginals by whom they were assimilated? Probably 
we should find more points of contact if our knowledge of the Kurnai could be 
compared in quantity and quality to our knowledge of the Central tribes? but, 
at any rate, we have another important link in the custom of delayed burial! As 
might be expected, we find the pointing bone, although in the modified form of a 
spear-thrower, rubbed with human or kangaroo fat and “ roasted "in the usual manner,® 

18. I think we have succeeded in showing (a) that the custom of kalling an enemy 
by pointing the fibula of a dead man at him must have originated in a ilefinite area, 
whence ut spreal over the whole Australian continent - (b) that this area could only be 
the territory ocoupied by the “ Central” tribes with “ North slustralian ”’ languages, 
who practised various forms of delayed lnirial or ritual enilophagy,” as it is only in the 
case of these two forms of disposal of the dead that the necessary bones were available 5 
and (c) that there is a tendency to substitute? other materials, kangaroo or emu-bones, 

‘ Cy. Howitt, Le, p: 487. 

* The legend of the firat Kurnai se pelican perhaps indicates this migration (Howitt, f.c., p. 485), 

* Cf. the remark of A. RB. Brown, *'Three Tribes of Weatern Australia,” Journ, Roy. Anthr. 
dnat., 1913, p. 191: “Our knowledge of these tribes is very incomplete and uneatisfactory * 
(referring to the Kurnai). 

* Howitt, fe, p. 450. Cy. the diseuxsion on this point between Grachner and Schmidt, 
(Schmidt, CUrapruny der Goltewidee, 1012, p. 1918, note 2: Grachner, Anthropos, iv, 70 
Glohas, xevi, p, S44), ‘ 

* Howitt, ic., pp, 361, 302. Bones of deceased relatives carried about by Tasmanians 
(L. Roth, The Aborigines of Taemania, 1599, p. 61), 

* See Steinmetz, “ Dor Endokannibalismus,”’ Mitieitungen der anthe, Ges, in Wien, AXVI., 
pp. 1-60, 

' For a human bone, which in most appreciated for the purpose, a portion of a kangaroo's 
or emu's beg-bone may be substituted (Roth, Ethuolagical Studies, |SO7. p 152}, The most 
potent material to make use of is a young man's sbin-bone (Roth, “Superstition, Magic and 
Medicine,” Bull. North Queensland Ethnography, 1008, p. 32), | 
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or aticks, for the human fibula, especially when tribes with simple earth burial borrow 
the custom from tribes racially connected with the growps in which the custom originated. 

19. It is usually supposed that there is a remote connection of some sort 
between the Australian tribes speaking “ Northern” languages and the population 
of New Guinea and Melanesia? Two such important customs as platform burial 
and circumcision® are found in this area, and as we are concerned here especially 
with the former, we shall leave other ethnological problems aside and turn straight 
to our main question. Dr, Rivers tells us that the custom of preservation is 
associated with the chiefs in Melanesia. This is also the case among the Mafulu, a 
Pygmy-Papuan mountain people of New Guinea,’ in Bormeo,’ in Nias? and in 
to chiefs and nobles is a racial one, according to Dr. Rivers. As he also regards the 
cult and special importance of the skull as characteristic of the betel-people (the 
second kindred stream of migration),® it would fit in with his general scheme if we 
ascribed delayed burial and the magical use of human bones to the kava-people, 
who are responsible for the introduction of totemism in Melanesia” At any rate, 
our view that the magical use of the human bone and delayed burial are elements 
of the same complex 1s fully justified by evidence from New Guinea and Melanesia.) 
The Podari, one of the “ bush” tribes of the inland district between the Paho and 
Oriomo rivers, bury their dead, but their sorcerers are addicted to corpse eating. 





' Cf, F, Graebuer, “ Kulturkreise in Ozeanien,” 2, /. E., 1905, p. 36. 

® Even the speciality of Central tribes, the “ terrible rite” (eubincision) is found in New 
Guinea (RK. Thumwald, Die Gemeinde der Bdnaro, 1921, p. 25); ¢f. Rébeim, Anatrofian Totemiam, 
1925, 445, 

* W. H. E. Rivers, The History of the Melanesian Society, 1914, ii, p. 276, 

* KB. W. Williamson, The Mafulu, Mountain People of British New Guines, 1912. p. 256, 

* H. Ling-Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and Britiah North Borneo, 1896, i, pp. 149, 160, 

* Frobenius, Wellanachauung der Naturvdiber, 1898, p, 66, 

" Idem, ibid, p. 52. 

* Rivers, Le. ch. xx, p, 277. 

* Rivers, (c.. ii, p. 337. Cf. the eminently totemic organization of the Central 
Australians, whose intichiuma ceremonies may be compared to the mngical dances of Melanesian 
sceret societies (another “ kawa“ element according to Rivers). Of course this cannot mean the 
“kawa " (L¢., Polynesian) origin of the Central Australians; the problem must have a different 
solution (cf. my book quoted above), 

“ Pointing occurred at Mabuiag. The Torrea Strait islands form a sori of connecting 
link between Central Australia and New Guinea. (Cf. Schmidt. «Dip Stellung der 
Aranda,” Z. f. FE. 1008, p, 874. 0 Jilem “* Die soziologiache und religiGeet hiselye Groppiering der 
suste, Stimme, ibid, 100, p.346,) A crocodile tooth was painted red, filled with varios kinds 
of plants, and finally robbed all over with the fat of a human corpse. By tho aid of a bent tree 
the tooth was shot forward, and at the same time o spiritual tooth entered the victim, who 
then died (Reports of the Combridge Anthropealoyiceal Expedition to. Torres Strivits, 1904, ¥. p, 326). 
Of. the “crocodile thing ™ of the Western Islanders: “With a great deal of po turing be points 
the model and a spear at the person or bower“ (ibid, vi, 298). ‘The use of hn 
the survival of a purely “lniman" pointing bone. For “delayed burial," 
vi, p. 13H. 


: man fat may be 
cf, Reports, v, p. 258; 
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They will kill a sleeping man by lightly striking him with a large piece of vine, which 
when dry haa all the appearance of a human bone, Besides this a piece of real 
human bone was pointed at the victim.’ Burial is the prevalent custom of the Kai 
in New Guinea, but sometimes the corpse will be corded tightly and set up in a 
corner of the house. There is a bamboo tube to conduct the fluid of the putrefying 
corpse into the earth. After a certain time the wrapping is opened, and the bones 
are buried, excepting the lower jaw? and one of the lower arm-bones. The arm- 
bone gives success in the chase, especially if the defunct was a great hunter, whilst 
the lower jaw reminds the man who inherits it that it is his duty to revenge the 
death on the devil magician. When the luck in hunting begins to wane the bone 
is Interred, as this is regarded as a sign that the ghost has definitely left for the 
other world, Sometimes nose-pins or lime spatula are made of the bones, and the 
hair of the dead man is often worn as a memorial? On the Marshall Bennets 
the jawbone of the dead man is worn by his widow, and his vertebra: and phalanges 
by his wife's brothers and his own children. The grave is re-opened after a certain 
time, and the skull bones are made into spatule, with which certain relatives feign 
to take lime.* Still more important is the magical use of human bones as weapons. 
First, we have the poisoned arrows of the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides, 
The point is of a dead man’s bone and, therefore, imbued with mana, it has been tied 
on with powerful mana charms, smeared with “hot and burning” stuff? as the 
wound is meant to be, and well prepared for use with charms. In the Lepers Island 
there is a shat of reed, a fore-shaft of hard wood, and a point of human bone. It ia 
the human bone more than anything else which gives the arrow its efficacy, and 
the bone of any dead man will do because any ghost has the power to work on a 
wounded man, but a powerful ghost is naturally of greater value, The real Lepers 
Island arrow (/avwe) is made with a broad white head of human bone, with jegged 


edges, nine or ten inches long. There was a man who out of affection for his dead 


brother dug him up and made arrows from his bones, and everybody believed that the 
dead man was always there to help him.* The existence of a “poison “ substance 


'W. 4. Beaver, Gnerplored New Guines, 1020, p. 83. 

* ty. “Sometimes the father or mother carried the lower jaw as « memento” (Howitt, 
lor, cit, p, 450) (Kurnaij). “The special part of the body to which the chost clung waa the 
lower jaw-bone” (J, Roscoe, The Baganda, 1911, p. 283). Cf J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stamme, 1006, 
p. Jo), 
 -* Ch, Keyaser, lua dem Leben der Kaileute, LOU, p, 82. Neuhaus, Deutsch New Guinea, iii, 

* C, G, Seligman, The Melanesians of British New Guines, 1010, pp. 721-27. At Kinvina 
the skull of a dead chief was preserved as on heirloom ; the small bones of his body were made 
into lime apatuln to which his name was given, and which were asered to his memory (G. Brown, 
Melanesians and Sieorratst 1O10, p. 20). 

“Cy. the “roasting” of the pointing implement in Australia, 

* BR. H, Codrington, The Melanesians, 1801, pp. 307-10. See also F, Speiser, “ Forschungreisen 
inden Neuen Hebriden,” 2, f. E. XLVI., 1014, p. 461. Spear and arrow heads are made out 
af the bones. Wooden ancestral statues (in Ambrym) are substitutes for the akull cult, 
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in addition to the dead man’s bone, reminds us of the Narrnyeri. Another 
magical bone weapon which reminds ns of what we found in Northern Queensland 
is the spear tipped with a human bone. In New Britain the arm and leg bones of 
the men they have devoured are attached to the spears; this adds the strength of 
the dead man to the muscles of the living and protects him from the revenge of the 
dead man’s relatives.’ The Siara of New Ireland (representative of the kava-people) 
have platform burial. After a time the skull and the arm-bones are removed. The 
skull is re-buried after a special ceremony, but the arm bones are kept to be made 
into a special kind of epear (tdnere), which is only used by relatives of the deceased, 
and is believed by them to bring the assistance of the ghost in battle® 

20. A characteristic feature of the area with delayed burial is the repetition 
of death in violent form. The aggressiveness and hostile feelings of the survivors, 
originally directed against the dead man, are now projected” beyond the tribal 
frontier, in the form of a head-hunting or revenge-expedition against the alleged 
magical murderer.* The magical power of the leader in this revenge-expedition is 





1 W. Powell, (ater den Kanaitalen con New Britonnien, 1884, p. 88. Common people are 
thrown into the sea, chiefs ect up between the branches of trees, p. 223. 

* Rivers, Le, i, p. S43. Parkinson, Dreasig Jodre in der Sidsce, 1007, p. 308. For 
other cases of pointing, not with bones but chiefly with sticks, in New Guinea, Melanesia and 
Indonesia, ss F. Vormann, “ Zur Psychologie, Religion u.s.w. der Monunbo Papua,” Anthropos, 
1910, p. 410; G. Peekel, Religion wid Zauberei auf dem mittleren Ne Mecklenburg, 1910, p. 101: 
Skeat and Blagden, The Pagan Racea of the Malay Peninsula, 1906, ii, p. 362. 

® As for projection, cf. the case in C. Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja Sidmime in Zentral- 
Australien, 1V., Abt. Teil IL. 1015, p, 20. That the second death is a repetition of the first ia proved 
by the identification of the death-bone, a part of the dead man, with the victim. The bone is 
put into a bole and burnt; as the bone 4 consumed by fire it enters the victim who dies in 
consequence (Howitt, V. 7. of &. 2. A. 14M, p. 360). The bone contains the soul (Sichert, 
Globus, 07, p. 55) or the life-blood of the victim (W. E. Roth, Ethaologioal Studies, p. 155; idem, 
Superatition, p. 34). The Koko-minni combine the pointing with sympathetic magico (W. E. Roth, 
Superstition, p. 35). If the bone is burnt the victim ilies; the only way to save him is to steep 
the bone in water (Siebert, Globus, 97, p. 95). Among the Pande and Blanchewater blacks two 
or three old men chew the bene of some defunct friend. They then make little graves in the hot 
sehes, and put in the bone, calling it by the name of some enemy. When the bone is conaumed, 
the they mentioned will die (Taplin, The Narrinyeri Tribe, p. 26). 

* Cf. R. Herts, “ La Représontation Collective de la Mort," L’Année Sociologique, x, pp, 65, 
103, 10. J. Shakespear, The Lushei-Auli Clana, 1912, pp, 200, 220. T. C. Hodson, The Naga 
Tribes of Manipur, 1011, pp. 115, 118, 122. FE. H. Gomes, Seventeen Yeora among the Sea Dayake 
of Borneo, 1011, pp. 74-76. H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, 
1h, i, p. 258. G. A. Wilken, De Vorspreide Geachriften, iii, 1012, p. 438. Spenser St. John, 
Life in the Forests of the Far East, 1802, i, pp. 3, 71. Ch. Hose and W, McDougall, The Pogan 
Tribes of Borneo, 1912, i, pp. 158, 187. J.C. E. Tromp, “ De Rambai en Sehroeang Dajaks," 
Tiplechrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, xxv, 1878, p. 118. ©. D. Tauern, Patoriwa 
wid Potalimea, 1918, p. 40, J. G. F. Riedel, De Sluik en Kroeshacrige Rossen fusschen Selebes 
en Popos, 1886, p. 143, A. E, Jenks, “ The Eontoe Igorot,” Deportient of the Interior Ethnu- 
logical Survey Publications, 1903, i, pp. 172-174. K. H. Codrington, The Melanesinns, 1891, 
p.257. The Wakelburra carry the body about “ until the matter has been settled by the offender 
being punished’ (Howitt, ¥, 1. of S. EB. A. p, 472; Muirhead. in Curr, The Australian 
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derived from the dead man’s hair or pointing bone, in his possession. Now the 
additional power regarded as a characteristic feature of a dead man in early societies 
is akin to the awe felt by the child with regard to adults, more especially its own 
parents. Asa matter of fact, there is no hard and fast line between the veneration 
of old men, the superior powers attributed to them, and the increase of these powers 
caused by death. Just as the “magical potency of age is # substitute for real 
strength, increasing in converse ratio as strength decreases, complete annihilation is 
over-compensated for by the supernatural power attributed to the dead man. 
The leader of the revenge-party derives his magical power from the dead man, 
with whom he has identified himself, who originally must have been his own father, 
and in exogamic two class society is usually his father-inlaw2 The arm or leg bone 
(a8 an emblem of this power) points to a less advanced group of humanity than the 





Race, iii, p. 29), White mourning point worn till life has been taken for life (Dawson, Australian 
Aborigines, 1880, pp. 60-07). Cf. Collins, An Acconnt of the English Colony of New South Wales, 
p. 379. G. Whitfield, Vewenatle, in Curr, Auatrafian Race, i, p, $24. BR. Salyado, Memorie 
atoriche dell" Australia, 1851, pp. 358, 350. RB. BroughSmyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, 
1878, i, p. 107. G. Taplin, The Norrinyeri, 1878, p, 21. G, N. Teulon, Bourke, Darling River, 
Curr, fc., ii, 100. Howitt, V. 7. of 8. EF. A. p, 450. 

' Hair of the dead man given to an initiate who makes a waist-band (Unmatjera) or a wailia- 
wailin (Kaitiah), The wearing of these objects is supposed to make the inward parts of a man 
hot ond savage, and it is his duty to avenge his father-in-law (Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes, pp, S10, 512), Hair and beard: Arunta ond Loritja (Strehlow, ic. 015, iv. 
Teil i, p. 16), Arunta: girdle made of dead man's hair (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, 
p. 490; idem, Northern Tribes, p. S56). The avengers have small twigs of the Eremophilia 
longifolia on their foreheads and in the septum of their noses (Spencer and (iillen, Native Tribes, 
p. 493; Northern Tribes, p. 567). This is the death tree (Strehlow, /c., iv, 1015, ii, 17; 
Howitt, Lc., p. 448), Urabunna: hair out off by younger brother (Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes, pp. 43, S44), Warramunga: whiskers eut off by son (Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes, p. 544). Mude into cigar-shaped package called tana, When an avenging purty is organized, 
the man carrying the tana and sometimes one of the arm-bones of the dead man, takes the lead. 
In possession of these objects he fights with the firm belief that he must be the victor. 
Warramunga and Tjingilli (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 344. 545). Gnanji: similar 
structure in possession of son, connected with ideas relating to reincarnation. Tho fibulm are 
removed, red ochred ; highly prized as pointing bones. Arm bones and collar used to summon 
relatives for blood revenge (Speneer and Gillen, thid,, pp. 546, 547). Binbinga: hair cut by 
mother's brother's aon, After the bones have been red-ochred on platform, the father takes one 
of the arm bones, red-ochres it, and ties it round with fur string. Tho messenger bearing this 
sacred emblem, called kallaua, id himself regarded a4 anecred (Spencer and Gillen, ibid. . 
pp. 47-04). Neerrikudi: everything burnt except head, fibula bones and certain Heahy 
portions. Deceased sister's wons (potential sons-in-law) as avengers, carry fibula bones and eat 
flesh. When done with cating the flesh, he discovers the nvarderer and kille him with a pointer 
maile of the fibula bones (W. E. Roth, “ Burial Ceremonies ani Disposal of the Duad."” NortA 
Queenaand Ethnography, ix, p. 370; idem, Superstition, ibid. v. 1008, p. 32), Lower Gulf Coast + 
ornament Containing dead man’s flesh instead of fibula bone (Roth, * Burial.” North Queensland 
Ethnography, ix, pp. 370,371). South-eastern districts of New South Wales: dead mans hair 
made into parcel called “ murar,” nsed in revenge expedition (RK. H. Mathewa, Ethnological Noles 
on the Aboriginal Tribes of New South Wales aul Victoria, 1905, pp, 3842). Dead man’s hile 
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one we find as the bearers of delayed burial customs in Oceania, with their idea of 
the skull as a receptacle of the soul stuff? This, again, may be regarded as an 
endopsychical recognition of the part played by mental functions in cultural develop- 
ment. We should not be surprised if we found the same custom in another form 
at a lower cultural level, in which bodily force still held undisputed away as the most 
important factor in determining social status. The Father in the days of the 
Primeval Horde was pre-eminently the strong man, and it is from his arm or leg- 
bone that the son derived the duty and the power to revenge his death. But that this 
reverential attitude was not without ambiguity is proved by the custom of splitting 
the death ceremony up into a sort of series which terminates by smashing the dead 
man's arm-bone,? the part which represents the whole, and is in other cases the 
magical weapon of the Avenger. However, we cannot penetrate further into these 
problems without a general ethnological and psychological analysis of ~ delayed 
burial’ rites, and must, therefore, put off further hypothetical speculations for 
another occasion. 


SKETCH-MAP SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF CUSTOMS CONNECTED WITH THE 
POINTING BONE [IN AUSTRALIA. 


1.—Porstrsa Boxe ave or Humax Answ- on Leo-noxr. A 
31, 32, 35, 41, 47, 48, 52 (northern group only), 53, 34, 55, 56 (western group only), 60, 62, 


65, 71. 72. 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 81, $9, 95, 192, 135, 138, 140, M41, 142, 150, 162, 155, 198, 
201, 202, 203, 24, 209, 21), 225, 234. 


Ul.—Porstrso Bows mann of Kascanoo, Euy, erc., Bowes. ia 


42, 45, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 4, 55, 56, 131, 182, 140, 141, 142, 106, 201, 200, 211, S22, 
aod. 





' W.H. BK. Rivers, “The Concept of Soul-Substance in New Guinea and Melanesia,” Foll-Lore, 
axxi, 1020, p. 48. dem, vind. Pp. SM. 

® For the idea of social evolution accepted here, ¢f. Lang-Atkinson, Social Origins aad Primal 
Lam, 1903; Freud, Tofem and Tahw, 1919. 

2 For mourning as a hostile manifestation of sorrow, cf. the ritual described by Spencer 
and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 515-43. When the “ breaking of the bone is performed, the 
spirit gors back to its final resting-place, In Munygarai tribe the ceremonies come to an end 
when the skull is smashed into fragmenta. Everything is buried except the long bones of the 
arn ; these are kept for another two or three years by the mother, after which period all the 
bones are disposed of in a definite burial ceremony " (Spencer, Northern Territory, pp. 251, 256). 
Cf. for the burial of the arm bones as a final ceremony, 1. A, Van Balen, “ Jets over het Doodenfest 


by de Papocs aan de Goelvinkstai,” Tijdachrift coor Indiele Taal-Land-en. Volbentunde, xxxi, 
pp. 567, a71. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF EOLITHS: SOME OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON THE NATURAL FORCES AT WORK [DN THE PRODUCTION 
OF FLAKED STONES ON THE CENTRAL AUSTRALIAN TABLE- 
LANDS. 
[Wirt Puares AVITI-XX.] 


By Freneric Woon Joxes, 
Elder Professor of Anatomy in the University of Adelaide, 
AND 
T. D. Campsen., D.D.S8c.( Adelaide), 


Dvetne the past four vears the authors of this paper have made a series of journeys 
to the more arid regions of the northern portion of South Australia, these journeys 
having been made to the table-lands situated both to the east and the west of the 
Lake Eyre basin. The part of the country over which our investigations have 
been made extends from Lake Phillipson on the west to Killalpaninna on Cooper's 
Creek on the east. Over this area, on five separate journeys, very extensive 
collections have been gathered of the stone implements made by the various native 
tribes that live, or have lately lived, across this part of South Australia. We have 
had the advantage of seeing the natives manufacturing these implements, and in 
many cases we have learned the definite purpose for which they are made and the 
use to which they are put. The results of this investiyation into what may be 
termed the current stone culture of the aboriginal will be published later by one of 
ns (T.D.C.). 

But meanwhile there has urisen a problem, We are now familiar with a 
definite stone culture typical of the Australian aboriginal, a culture which represents 
a definite phase, and which seems to have been ready-made, so to speak, at its very 
first appearance in Australia. 

The zenith of this culture we are well acquainted with in some of the finely- 
worked examples of certain ritualistic implements. Its beginnings are not ‘so 
easy to determine, for, as we have said, it appears to arise ready-made in a definite 
cultural phase, 

Such a finding is by no means disconcerting to an anthropologist who has 
regard to the probable history of the Australian aboriginal. There would be 
nothing at all surprising in the conclusion that the aboriginal had arrived in 
Australia with his knowledge of a definite cultural phase of stone working, and 
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that he had elaborated this phase, little enough it is true, during his long sojourn 
in Australia. 

. But there is an extremely difficult problem to face if in Australia there be, in 
fact, a real eolithic culture, as has been claimed sundered from the typical culture 
of the black fellow by an unbridged cultural gap. 

We are faced with a dilemma ; either the Australian aboriginal made at a stride 
a vast advance from an eolithie phase to a culture which by European standards 
would be designated as middle-upper palwolithic, or else the products of the 
eolithic and the palwolithie cultures are not the work of a single evolving section of 
humanity. Under the circumstances, some have been driven to the lengths of 
postulating the existence of a previous race of mankind, which tenanted Australia, 
made eoliths, and then vanished altogether, or made their way by land bridges 
to Tasmania. This vanishing race left the Australian table-lands littered with 
their presumed implements, and it is these products which must be adjudicated 
npon before the current stone culture of the Australian aboriginal can be dealt 
with intelligently. 

In order to attack the problem of the plateau eoliths at its source, we took 
advantage of a stay at the Stuart Range opal fields (Coober Pedy) in August, 1923, 
to examine the wide table-lands of the ranges, and make some study of the stones 
which lie strewn in myriads uponthem. There is possibly no European. condition 
of tablelands quite comparable with those of the centre of Australia for the 
profusion of stones which lie loosely scattered over their surface, or packed together 
into the wonderful mosaic pavement known as “‘ gibbers.” 

It is upon these exposed table-lands, and upon them almost exclusively, that the 
typical Australian “‘eoliths are found. As Howchin has gail? “ These particular 
implements are not found outside the gibber or table-land country, and they belong 
to particular types, which, so far as I am aware, have not been manufactured by the 
aboriginals of Australia within modern times.” These “ eoliths,” then, are things 
of the table-lands, and it is somewhat relevant to point out that eoliths the world 
over are wont to be the products of open downs, plateaux and exposed table- 
lands. 

Are these flaked stones of the Australian table-land the work af man, as has 
been claimed ? In the first place, it would seem impossible that human agency 
could be invoked for the flaking of all these myrinds of stones, when we consider 
that the barren table-lands, during what we may describe as the life oycle of the 
stones, have been places altogether unattractive for human habitation, or even for 
human adventure, 





} Howchin, Professor Walter. “On the occurreace of aboriginal stone implementa of 
unusual type in the table-land regions of Central Australia,” Trans, and Proc, Roy, Soe, South 
Aus, vol. xiv, pp. 206230, 1921, 

= Loe, cit, supra, 
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Yet immensity of numbers must not in itself sway us, for a prolonged experience 
of searching for undoubted human-made implements must impress on anyone the 
vast numbers in which these things were made, But the vastness of the numbers 
and the nature of the environment must certainly be considered together. A tribe 
of aboriginals camped on the sandhills beside a water hole may leave behind them 
enough finished and unfinished implements to stock a museum; but it seems 
unlikely that any race of men would have remained long enough on the inhospitable 
table-lands to have handled the innumerable “eoliths which cover surfaces 
measured by hundreds of square miles. 

If human agency is not to be invoked in their making, what other agency or 
agencies can be held to have been responsible for producing their form, and for 
fashioning their flaked edges? Are there any natural agencies at work? In order 
to determine this, we have made a careful study of what may be termed the life 
history of boulders and fragments exposed on the table-lands, and as an outcome of 
this study, we dissent altogether trom Howchin’s statement that ‘in the table- 
land country there has been, practically, neither local strain or transport.” 

We can fully confirm everything Howchin has said concerning the disintegration 
of the boulders of silicated desert sandstone by the natural agencies of alternating 
intense noon-time heat and nocturnal cold. The whole of the conditions of what 
may be termed the environmental circumstances of a boulder, or a fragment of a 
boulder, on the Australian table-lands can only be described as strenuous. Far 
from there being no local strain or transport, we believe that these factors are 
powerful and ever-present, and have to be considered very carefully in any question 
of the natural or human origin of the flaked stones of the table-lands. 

In order to ensure some method in the study of natural lithoclasis as we have 
seen it, it will be best to examine, first, the influences which determine the natural 
disintegration of exposed boulders, and second, the forces which act upon the flakes 
produced by this disintegration. 

Most obyions of the agencies which determine the disintegration of boulders 
is that of alternating heat and cold. Every boulder of the table-land shows the 
effects of alternate contraction and expansion caused by the night frosts and the 
intens® mid-day sun temperature. Some boulders under this influence have 
disintegrated in a manner which may best be likened to the opening of a rosebud, 
the petals (represented by the surface flakes) having fallen outwards by exfoliation 
from the parent mass, (See Pl, XVIII, Fig. 1.) 

The natural disintegration of these boulders by thermal influences is patent. 
In many cases flakes already detached can be picked from the surface from which 
they sre separated, but from which they have not yet fallen, In other cases, in 
which the process has proceeded further, all the constituent elements of an original 
boulder may be found around a central standing core, which represents the central 
muiss of the original boulder. (See Pl. XVIII, Fig. 2.) 
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Onee thermal action has caused a fracture-plane in a boulder, other agencies 
quickly come into play. First, the adjacent sides of the separated flake and of the 
parent boulder become altered by the production of a surface incrostation, and this 
increment to the opposed surfaces assists in the further cleavage of the flake from the 
boulder, 

Again, in the developing clefts lichens often grow, and undoubtedly by their 
added bulk tend to enlarge the space and further sever the flakes, Another, and a 
far more important, agency may be seen if every boulder which lies exposed upon 
the table-lands, Into the cracks caused by the heat foreign substances are intruded, 
and herein lies one of the most important and interesting features in the study of 
the natural separating of the flakes and the subsequent history of the flakes when 

Practically every chink will be found to contain particles of the red sand so 
typical of the table-lands. This sand has obviously been blown by the wind, and 
has come to rest in the chink between the partially separated flake and the parent 
boulder. Not only sand, but far larger particles, find their way into the widening 
chink, Coarse grit, and even pebbles, are thus intruded. 

These intruded pebbles aasist in the final splitting off of the fragment from the 
boulder, not only by the interposition of their mass, but by the differential action 
caused by their alternate expansion and contraction under the influence of alternate 
heat and cold, 

Apart altogether from thermal agencies and the interposition of particles, there 
are also mechanical factors involved in the disintegration of boulders. The bed that 
underlies the boulders easily yields to the weather: “ Crab-hole ” country and 
“ Biscay” country are familiar features of the table-lands! In this way very 
definite movements of the boulder and of its disintegrating portions are produced : 
and these movements need careful consideration in the question of the development 
of flakes and the subsequent history of the flakes. Again, factors of gravity acting 
upon the fragments into which a boulder is split up must not be lost sight of. Some 
fragments will fall with considerable momentum, some will quietly sink down, 
and maybe roll over, but all will be subject to its laws. 

Under the action of all these forces a large table-land boulder becomes split 
tp into a number of parts, and these parts may be widely scattered when the whole 
niass disintegrates; even when a boulder is split with only two main portions, the 
two moieties may be widely sundered, and at times one may be found completely 
reversed from its original position. (See Pl, XVIII, Fig. 3.) When it is broken up 
into # large number of fragments, these fragments may be found strewn over a 
very wide area. 


' These terms are applied to country in which small or large depressions are caused by the 
sinking of the surface over roughly circular areas, 
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So much for the factors that we have seen at work in the natural disintegration 
of boulders on the central Australian table-lands ; itremains now to study the flake, 
which is the product of this disintegration. 

A flake, having once been separated from the parent boulder, may be said to 
lead an independent existence, and during this independent existence it is subjected 
to further natural physical processes. (See Pl. XVIII, Figs. 4a, 4n, 4c.) 

Tt continues to be subject to thermal influences, Natural flakes frequently 
show a surface-pitting which is undoubtedly due to thermal influence acting pon 
the boulder before the flake was separated, and which can, as a rule, be readily 
distinguished from any form of human chipping. But when such thermal pitting 
involves, or is associated with, the edge of the flake, the distinction is not always 
so readily made. Secondly, the flakes may become chipped by mechanical agencies 
as opposed to being pitted by thermal influence. In the first place, the original fall 
of the flake from its parent boulder may produce some chipping by contact with 
other stones met with in its fall, and such chipping is of a definite percussive type. 

We have already seen that the conditions obtaining on the open tablelands 
are such that pebbles of quite a considerable size are driven into the rift between 
a separating flake and its parent boulder. Undoubtedly these intrusive pebblea 
are wind-driven. Sweeping across these vast open spaces, the wind is able to drive 
sand, grit, and pebbles into any chink which # large boulder affords. These moving 
masses also act upon the separated flakes, and during their lifetime spent upon the 
open table-lands they may be subjected to a series of percussions from wind-driven 
pebbles, Not only this, but by its relation to the bed upon which it rests, a flake 
may have been placed in such a position that its edge is freely exposed to the action 
of these moving particles, and in this way edge chipping by the percussion of wind- 
driven pebbles is readily effected. Again, the separated flakes are strewn upon the 
table-lands in vast numbers. In the typical “gibber" country the surface stones 
fit together in such a wonderful way that they resemble a mosaic pavement, As 
4 consequence of the crowded nature of the surface stone community, the move- 
ments of a particular fragment, or of adjacent fragments, or of a boulder itself, may 
produce stresses which cause chipping of the edges which is akin to pressure flaking. 

We have, therefore, come to realize that a flake, produced by the natural agencies 
which we have seen at work, may show features many of which are, at first sight, 
singularly like those which we have always been accustomed to associate with 
purposive human action, In the first place, if the material of which the boulder is 
constituted has such a physical structure as to fracture with the production of a 
conchoidal surface, this conchoidal surface will be present on the flake if it be slit 
off from the boulder by purely natural agencies. Of this there is no doubt whatever. 
Flakes may be picked from the surface of boulders by the fingers, and the under- 
side of these flakes shows a well-marked conchoidal curvature. These naturally- 
formed curved surfaces differ from the familiar bulb of percussion in (1) that they 
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have no relation to a striking platform ; (2) that they show no sear; and (3) that 
there is no development of ripple marks which are usually so conspionous on the 
true percussive bulb. They are perfectly smooth curved surfaces, situated some- 
where on the detached surface of the flake. 

Secondly, chipping may mark the surfaces and the edges of the flake, and these 
chippings may be either thermal—when no confusion with human work is likely to 
arise ; or percussive—when the simulation of human work may be very close indeed. 
These natural percussive chippings may, as a rule, be distinguished from human 
workmanship by a judicious consideration of the following features :—{1) The 
natural percussive chipping lacks the regularity which is commonly displayed on 
implements made by men: (2) It involves both surfaces of the edge, even if both 
surfaces aré involved to an unequal degree. In Australia this is an important point, 
since al] the human-worked stone implementa with which we are acquainted (with 
the exception of certain objects from the far north-western portion of the continent) 
are normally chipped upon one side only. (3) A most important feature is that 
obviously a long time interval may separate the period of infliction of even adjacent 
chippings. The surface left by the removal of one flake may differ in patination 
very markedly from the surface left behind by the removal of a fake no more than 
4 millimetre or so away. This seems to show that the flakes were not all removed 
at the same time; that they were removed at variable and often considerable intervals « 
and we may say that natural percussive edge chippings may show evidence that 
it was done at irregular intervals over a long period of time, whereas human 
percussive edge chipping shows evidence that it was done at a sitting (see 
Pl. XIX, Fig. 1). (4) A fragment which hus remained for a long period with one edge 
exposed, while the rest of the fragment was buried beneath the surface, may show 
chipping of the exposed edge, whilst the buried edge may remain unchipped, An 
interesting ¢xample of this condition is shown in Pl. XIX, Fig. 2. This specimen 
was standing on edge like a grave-stone, and demonstrated, as did innumerable 
other examples, the difference between the portions exposed to the strenuous 
conditions prevailing above ground and those protected below. 

From our study of the local conditions prevailing on the central Australian 
table-lands, we have therefore come to the conclusion that in the development of 
those large irregular chipped stones, which have been designated as euliths and have 
been regarded as being of human origin, there is no need to invoke any agency other 
than the natural physical forces which are in powerful operation in their environ- 
ment. Weare convinced that there are potent causes which are capable of producing 
all their features in the absence of any sort of human intervention. But this is 
not to assert that human agenoy has been absent in the fashioning of certain flakes 
on the tablelands. There are definite evidences of the work of man, ind we believe 
that these evidences are unmistakably manifested in certain of the table-land flakes. 
Nevertheless, we think these human-made flakes show features by which they may 
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be readily distinguished from the so-called “¢oliths.” We have to remember that the 
table-lands have always been a vast storehouse of material - there ia serviceable stone 
enough and to apare on the table-lands, and they have evidently been the quarries 
of the aboriginal over a very long period of time. That aboriginals went to the 
table-lands and with lithoclastic art struck off flakes is beyond doubt. But after a 
sufficient apprenticeship the recognition of these evidences of human intervention 
is not difficult, Over a very wide area one may make intensive search and find the 
large “eoliths by the cartload, and then come upon a restricted patch where 
comparatively small flakes are strewn over a limited area; each of these flakes will 
have a very definite percussive bulb, with a striking platform and ripple marks. 
Perhaps a couple of dozen of such flakes will be present in an area of a few square 
feet, and another such patch may not occur within a very wide radius, These flakes 
have every evidence of being of human origin, and we regard them as the handiwork 
of aboriginals who have visited the tablelands in order to obtain material for their 
stone implements. But these small areas in which flakes, with definite percussive 
bulbs, are to be found, are as coral islands in an ocean compared with the areas over 
which the large irregular “eoliths ” are distributed, That a definite human stone 
culture further advanced than the mere rough flake is absent on the table-lands is a 
matter of little moment, and it certainly is not an index of the lithoclastic culture 
of the tace responsible for making the flakes. We know quite well, from numerous 
other instances, that the aboriginal was in the habit of visiting a region where suitable 
stone abounded simply for the purpose of obtaining the stone. The material he 
obtained at the source he carried away, and often over great distances, to elaborate 
at his leisure into definite implements. We know definitely, from the existing 
natives and from the evidences of our own collections, that stone obtained as far 
away as Lake Phillipson was worked into specialized implements at Mount Eba, 
some sixty miles distant. The rough flakes, marked with a definite striking platform, 
a definite bulb of percussion, and ripple marks, which we find localized to small patches 
in the table-lands, we therefore regard as evidences of the visits of aboriginals to 
the table-lands in order to obtain materials for elaboration in their stone culture, 
And these, we believe, are things altogether apart from the large, rough, chipped stones 
which have been designated as eoliths and which lie scattered over the table-lands 
in countless millions. The extraordinary numbers in which undoubted human-made 
flakes and implements exist in certain favourable sites in Australia have made some 
people incredulous of their human origin: the boundless profusion of “ eoliths ” over 
vist ateas of altogether unfavourable sites may well make an enthusiast doubtful 
of their human origin, even when only this aspect of the case is under consideration. 

These “ eoliths,” as Howchin has observed, differ widely from the implements 
which the aborigines are known to make, not only in their roughness and in the 
fact that both surfaces are chipped, but in their prevalent large size. The average 
eolith so greatly exceeds the average human-chipped flake in size that this alone must 
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be considered an important factor. The large, roughly-chipped stones of the table- 
lands of Australia, such as are illustrated here in Pl. XTX, Fig: 3, and in Howchin'’s 
paper at Plates XII-XXT, we consider as things for the making of which no htiman 
agency need be invoked, since we have seen natural forces at work which are quite 
capable of fashioning them, We also consider that a human origin for the countless 
millions of them scattered over hundreds of square miles of table-land country is in- 
credible. Our observations are limited to these Australian products, and we have not at 
our commands sufficient series of European coliths to initiate a satisfactory comparison. 
(See Pl. XX, Figs. land 2.) We would, however, suggest that in examining coliths 
from any locality due regard should be paid to the following points :—(1) Are all the 
surfaces left bare by the removal of flakes of the same nature as regards patination 

or other evidences of antiquity or freshness? (2) Are they all so similar in character 
as to indicate that they were the product of a purposive agency acting during a 
very short time interval ? Natural agencies may remove a series of flakes from a 
stone at the intervals of, say, half a century. Human agency will remove them in, 
say, less than ten minutes. We therefore hope that some re-examination will be 
made of accepted European eoliths, in order that a verdict of “ made at a sitting ” 
or the reverse may be given. If there is good evidence that the flakes were not all 
removed at one time, there is a very strong presumption that they were not removed 
by human agency. No human being or pre-human being carried with him a stone 
from which he removed flakes at the intervals of several years, much less at the 
intervals of several centuries. 
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THE ORDERED ARRANGEMENT OF STONES PRESENT IN CERTAIN 
PARTS OF AUSTRALIA. 


[Wire Prats XX1.] 


By Frenertc Woon Joxes, Elder Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Adelaide and Hon. Curator of Anthropology in the South Australian Museum. 


PERMANENT memorials of the culture of Australian aboriginals appear to be 
rare. When we have enumerated the rather limited number of painted and incised 
rocks, and considered the vast store of stone implements and ceremonial objects 
which are scattered all over Australia, we have exhausted most of the evidence of 
aboriginal enterprise which may be regarded as in any way permanent. 

But in addition to these are other permanent works of the aboriginals, which, 
though designed at times on almost a grand acale, have received less attention than 
they deserve. Short of megalithic culture there are many manifestations of a stone 
cult which, though comparatively trivial in their display, are yet of the greatest 
interest, 

The question of stone circlea in Australia has been mnch debated in the past, 
In Philip Chauncy's Appendix to Brough Smith's Aborigines of Victoria (1878, p. 234) 
the following occurs :—* In one of Chambers’ Tracts on the Monuments of Unrecorded 
Ages it is stated that ‘Stone circles" are numerous in Victoria—that they are from 
ten to one hundred feet in diameter, and that sometimes there is an inner circle ; 
also, that the aborigines have no traditions regarding them; that when asked about 
them they invariably deny knowledge of their origin. I can safely affirm that these 
statements are quite incorrect—there are no such circles; and never were. I am 
convinced that no structures of a monumental character were ever erected by any 
of the aborigines of Australia.” 

Mr, Chauncy was District Surveyor of Ballarat, and presumably had a wide 
knowledge of that part of Victoria, In thus dogmatically ruling out “ stone circles " 
he evidently had in mind megalithic circles, for in the same article he himself calls 
attention to two very interesting cases in which stones have been quite definitely 
gis Tonk in radiating, maze, or circular formations. 

ning the first, he says :—* On a little basalt islet in Lake Wongan, about 
seven ate north-east from Streatham, I observed an ancient aboriginal work 
consisting of extensive rows of large stones, forming passages up and down, like a 
maze, at the foot of a little hill. A semicireular walk, 10 feet wide, has been made 
by clearing and smoothing the rough rocky surface up the hill and down again 
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leading into the maze. This work was possibly executed for the purpose of carrying 
on some mystic rites, or probably only for the amusement of running between the 
rows of stones and up the hill and down again.” 

Of the second case he records :—“ Mr. A.C. Allen, Inspector General of Surveys, 
has informed me that daring a recent journey in the Tattiara country near the 
South Australian border, he noticed a number of stone walls 2 or 3 feet high, which 
had been constructed by natives, radiating from a little cave in the ground and 
forming irregular passages. I can only conjecture that these and other similar works 
have been used by the aborigines, in times past, for purposes of incantation,” 

The name Tattiara country is applied to the south-western district of Victorin, 
of which Bordertown may be taken as a centre. The stone formations which are 
deseribed by Mr. Allen I have not seen, nor can I obtain any other account of them. 
I win therefore unable to state if they are in existence to-day, 

Quite recently, however, [have had information about a very similar construction 
in another part of the country. At Durham Downs station, which is some 350 miles 
north-east of Farina and 400 from north of Broken Hill, 3 a very remarkable arrange- 
ment of stones laid down as pathways. The existence of some place which was held 
in special superstitions regard by the station blacks has been for long known to the 
manager, Mr. McCullagh, but it is only within the present year that the actual spot 
has been localized, and ita finding was the outcome of pure accident. The place is 
within ten miles or so of the station homestead. In nearly all the details this 
Durham Downs structure appears: very similar to the stone work described by 
Mr. Allen. Owing to the kindness of Mrs. McCullagh I have been permitted to see 
photographs of the site, and to havea first-hand description of the stonework, 

As in the Tuttiara example the low stone walls radiate from a cave, and here 
the mouth of the cave (which has partly fallen in, and has not been entered by the 
station owners) is described as being greasy or shiny, as though something had rubbed 
against its sides in coming and going. Judging by the photographs, the stones 
that mark the edges of the paths are about knee high, though here and there a con- 
siderably higher one is conspicuous. The paths themselves appear to be arranged in 
4 most intricate maze-like fashion, though there are evidently some which proceed 
more or less directly in a radiating manner fromthe mouth of the cave. The present 
station blacks, who number about thirty, are said to have a tradition that these 
paths were used by people who lived in the district before the time of their old people. 
These folk. they say, had blue eyes, and they lived in the cave by day, emerginy in 
the evening to dance among the stones, The present blacks evidently hold the 
spot either in some dread or in some special esteem, and would not make its where- 
abouts known to the white people. I have had neither time nor opportunity to 
make the journey to Durham Downs to inspect this very interesting place: but it is 
much to be hoped that it will be visited and recorded by some Anstralian ethnologist, 
and that it will be preserved intact aa a permanent monument, 
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Arather different form of what is evidently the same basal type of stone structure 
is described by A. W. Howitt (Brough Smith, App. D, Notes on the Aboriginals 
of Cooper's Creek). According to Howitt this type of stonework was common, for 
he says “in many places where the ground was bare—as on extensive clay flate— 
I have seen circles and circular figures formed with stones of various sixes, generally 
as large asa 2-Ib. loaf. They are laid on the ground, and were explained by the 
blacks to me as being play. I think they require more explanation.” No individual 
claypan is instanced by Howitt, and it is difficult to be certain as to the exact district 
of the Cooper's Creek area he is describing. In May, 1920, I did the journey from 
Hergott Springs (Marree) to Cooper's Creek, but did not notice any artificially 
ordered arrangement of stones anywhere along that portion of the great Queensland 
cattle route known as the Birdsville track. In 1921, and again in 1922 1 Ti visited 
the gigantic claypans to the south and west of Lake Eyre, known aa Bamboo Swamp 
and the Devil’s Playground. Bamboo Swamp is too much covered with harsh 
cane grass to permit an examination of its floor; but the Devil’s Playground is 
strewn with stones ranging up to large masses as big as an ordinary suit-case. 
The native account hes it that these stones were tossed about by a former race in 
some sort of play; but if they were at any time arranged in definite order they 
must have been disturbed since, for to-day they appear to be merely scattered at 
haphazard. It must be remembered that claypane fill during rains, and large pans, 
such as these, hold a considerable sheet of water that remains for many months even 
in the climate of the centre. Again the trampling of cattle as they come to the 
claypans to water might easily disturb the loosely piled stones. 

(Quite recently (May, 1923) I have had the good fortune to visit another claypan, 
the native name of which is Gungra. This pan lies about 10 miles north-west of 
McDouall's Peak on the track to Lake Phillipson, about 540 miles in a straight 
line north-west of Adelaide (Railway Map, 1921). This claypan is not marked or 
named on any map or Pastoral Plan that I have had access to. Gungra is not a 
large claypan, for it measures some 800 yards long and some 600 yards wide: it ix 
very shallow, and, save for one hole in which a mulga bush grows, it probably does 
not Tetain water long, even on those rare occasions when itis filled, The astonishing 
thing about this claypan is that of the millions of stones which strew its even surface 
the vast majority have obviously been placed in their present position by human 
hands, The complexity of the arrangement is so great that no concrete notion 
can be had of the general plan; but the main lines of arranged stones, and the 
caims are obvious at a glance, The main complexity of the design is towards the 
south-east side of the pan, and from this centre long linea of stones, in straight or 
waved lines, radiate right across the claypan and are lost in the sandhills beyond. 
(See Plate XXT.) Some lines of stones are several hundred yards in length, and 
the stones themselves are so carefully selected and placed in position as to make 
almost even and nearly perfectly straight tracks, like rows of bricks placed along 
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the border of a path. I could detect no general geographic orientation in the 
pattern. One rather obvious line runs nearly due east and west, but so many 
others run at varying angles to it that this probably only a coincidence. One 
line, however, which is lost on the sand on the north-west side of the claypan 
appears to point to another claypan about a mile further on, Some of the lines 
are evenly waved, being composed of a series of crescents, and at one time the 
junction of the crescents was marked with little heaps of stones which have now 
fallen down. As the central portion of the pattern is approached the Arrangement 
of the lines becomes bewildering: some are looped, running from the centre and 
then back again ; some appear to unite the various rays as do the strands in a spider's 
web; and some run out to a point and then sharply return. The central portion 
of the maze-like area has been marked by a series of cairns about 4 feet high and 
solidly compacted—very much like the cairns erected by the surveyors on prominent 
spots. Of these cairns only four are now standing, but the sites of many more 
can be detected by the mass of disordered stones caused by their collapse, The 
matin features of the claypan and the cairns, and linear arrangement of the stones 
are shown in the two illustrations, but nothing short of a prolonged survey or an 
aerial photograph could give any connected idea of the plan of the whole curious 
Structure. 

When in May, 1923, I travelled across the claypan and photographed it, I was 
accompanied by an intelligent aboriginal—a pure-blood member of the Kukata 
tribe—in whose country this claypan is. He was very communicative concerning 
the tracks and habits of the native animals of which I was in search, and I hoped 
that he would know something of the history of the claypan. But he said he knew 
nothing of it but what the old blacks had told—that it was made by people whe 
lived before the blacks, whose name was “ Meeta.”” and concerning whom he 
knew nothing. When asked as to why the “ Meeta ” should make the stone lines 
and the mounds, he replied he did not know, but supposed it was for “ play.” He 
told me, however, that his mother, the oldest living Kukata, might know more 
than he. 

Soon after passing over the sandhills north of Gungra claypan another and very 
similar claypan is met ; this, on the Pastoral Plans (Sheet No. 6), is named “ Teatree 
Well.” Here there are also stones, but all are strewn about in confusion. A rather 
startling object in this far-away and deserted portion of the country is a well-built 
engine-house and cottage, composed of the same type of stone. A well, long since 
deserted, lias been sunk, and cottage and engine-house constructed in this very 
remote claypan, and their presence seems strangely incongruous in this out-of-the-way 
place. 

On returning to Mount Eba (60 miles north and east of Kingoonya, which is 
“10 miles west of Port Augusta on the railway to Perth), I questioned the mother 
of my aboriginal companion (a very aged woman and quite blind); and she again 
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confirmed the story that the stones were not put there by the blacks, but by people 
before them. But the reason for these people constructing the whole thing, she 
said, was the marking of the track of a large animal which they had seen. Now from 
these stories it was easy to draw two rather attractive conclusions - (1) that the 
aboriginals had traditions of.a race which inhabited the country before them, (ii) that 
they had traditions of a very large animal—so large and unusual that a very 
considerable outlay of work on marking its tracks was undertaken. Both these 
very alluring deductions are almost certainly false. 

In August, 1925, I revisited the district on a Journey to Stuart Ranges, and 
fell in, and camped, with a white man about forty-seven years of age, who has lived 
all his life with the aboriginals. Although he can neither read nor write, he is a man 
of good intelligence, and, although he passes all his life in “ wurlies " surrounded 
by aboriginal women, children, dogs, and all the dirt and disorder of the neual 
black’s camp, he appeared to be as well contented with his life as any man I have 
ever met. He knew the whole story of Gungra claypan, The story as he had it 
from the aboriginals, was as follows: A great Many Vears ago, a series of bad seasons 
had reduced the then very numerous Kukata to starvation, and the old men of the 
tribe met in a cave which consisted of a hole in a big rock, which stood in the clay- 
pan now named ™ Teatree "’ claypan. This cave was, so to speak. the tribal council 
chumber. At this council it was agreed that the tribe was too numerous for the 
country to support, and in order that fewer children should be born, the operation 
of subincision was decided on. This being determined, a great corroboree of the 
tribe was held in Gungra claypan, and the stones were set up for the laying out of 
the corroboree ground. It was at Gungra that the subineision corroborees were 
Always held: until, probably about fifty years ago, some white men came into the 
country and put a well down in “ Teatree ” claypan. [Before the present increase 
in the number of dingoes, due to the increase in the number of rabbits, this country 
was “sheep country,” and a generation previous to the present generation of 
cattle-men, occupied this part of the Centre.) In order to build a house and make 
well-heads, &c., these white men, though implored not to do so by the blacks, blew 
up the rock cave with dynamite to provide building stone. My informant added 
that all the white men were “ pointed by the blacks, and went south and 
died. However this may be, the place was abandoned by the white settlers. 
After the destruction of the cave in the rock, the place was also abandoned 
by the blacks, and by them was regarded with particular dread and dislike. 
The first knowledge my informant had of the story was when he was a very 
young man, and was going “dogging” with two young native girls up to 
Lake Phillipson. The Gungra claypan lies in the trick, and over the claypan 
he took the girls. For this act he got into trouble with the men, since the 
lines of stones laid inorder are indications that no women may pass, and he had 
offended in taking these girls across the line. Such lines are always laid down to 
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prevent women coming near the corroboree grounds where subincision corroborees 
are held. 

Having learned this account, which I have every reason to believe is the correct: 
one, [ asked if all the blacks knew this, and I was assured that they did. and that 
none knew better than the old lady and her son whom I had questioned previously. 
I therefore sought out the son again to ask if he had learned any more about the 
stones in which | was interested, but he said he knew nothing whatever about them. 
I may add that the word “ Meeta ” which was given me as the name of the ancient 
race which constructed the stone works, is a Kukata word which is usually employed 
to signify the “frilled ” or “ Jew” lizard (Ampiibolurus); this translation I give 
on the authority of the white man who has thrown in his lot with the Kukata. 

Several points of interest are raised in this account of the origin of the stone 
work on Gungra claypan—the old corroboree ground for the subincision rites of the 
Kukata—but these hardly call for discussion here. It might, however, be pointed 
out how similar are the accounts given by aboriginals for the origin of these stone 
constructions, when questioned by interested white strangers. How often the idea 
of “ play " is bronght forward, and how often a previous race is given credit for the 
work. And yet I am convinced that there is not a word of truth in their accounts : 
for I have much other evidence to show that they will deny all knowledge of 
ritualistic objects, or attribute a false interpretation to them, or ascribe their 
making to some other people, when they are «questioned, however judiciously, 
concerming them, 
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HG. (.—GUNGRA CLAYFAN. VIEW FHOM THE NORTH-WEST, SHOWING THE LINE OF STONES WHicn 
STRETCHES TOWARDS TEATREE CLAYPAN. THE FOUR REMAINIXG CAIRNS ABE SEEN 1 TIE DISTANCE, 


FIG. 2.—GUNGRA CLAYPAN. THE SOUTH-EAST END OF THE CLAYPAN, SHOWING THR Two Most 
RMOCTHENLY CAIRNS: AXD SOME OF THE MONE IVTHICATE STONE LINES, 
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THE AFRICAN THROWING KNIFE. 
By Erxest 8, Tomas. 


’ Tats note embodies the results of an attempt to collect all available examples of 
the throwing knife and correlate them as far as possible. The drawings are taken 
from the thirty sources given at the end of the paper (p. 145), which includes two 
museums (the British Museum and the Museum of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Cairo) where the drawings were made direct from the objects. 

The arrangement of the knives in the chart (pp. 156-7) primarily brings all 
varieties of the same type together. It also suggesta possible lines of evolution of 
one type from another through the “ F "-shaped weapon to the blade forms which 
are the most efficient throwing knives. 

As far as possible the correlation of types widely separated geographically has 
been avoided—the study of types apart from provenance alone might suggest other 
and more plausible links of development—but the student of the evolution of the 
throwing knife is seriously hampered by the vague indications of provenance of 60 
many of the examples, Congo, Upper Congo, Ubangi, French Ubangi, Welle, 
Nubia—earlier explorers have in many cases given no other indication of provenance 
than vague designations such as these. 

Very little is known as to the rarity or otherwise of particular types, and there is 
nothing published to show that the old men in districts where the knife was or is 
used, were ever questioned on the subject. In fact, the ethnological Importance 
of the object does not seem to have been realized except by students like Dr. Maes, of 
the Belgian Congo Museum (18, 15), who has written imteresting articles on the 
specimens in his collection, to which frequent reference will be found. 

To attempt to display the full evolution of the weapon diagrammatically, one 
would obviously have to work in more than one dimension. In the chart (pp. 136-7) 
the actual position of a type in its line in sequence is not always significant, as it 
has not been thought expedient to group sub-types in separate lines, and the only 
utility really claimed for the chart is that it comprises all the types resulting from 
a painstaking search! in all likely available publications. 

The “ F"-shaped weapon should perhaps rather be considered as an iron form 
of throwing stick than a knife, and it might be contended that there is no connection 
between it and the throwing knife proper, which consists of a stem (terminating 


+ In the course of which I received the most kind and valuable help of Mr. T. A. Joyce, 
Deputy-Keeper in the Department of Ceramics and Ethnography, Britih Museum, and 
Mr. Braunboltz, Assistant in the Department. | 

Vou, LY, EK 
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in a handle) or body from which spring a peak, crest and wing, to employ ornitho- 
logical terminology. Schweinfurth (19) relates that the Azande, the tribe which, with 
other kindred tribes in the Welle area, have developed ao striking variety of forms 
of the trombash, as it is generically, though wrongly, named, used the weapon in 
war to hurl with a circular motion at the legs of the enemy, and that it could cut 
off a leg at 20 yards, Dr. Maes (18) has experimented with them, and finds that at 
15 metres the more efficient forms, namely those, as one would expect, in which 
the centre of pravity lies in the middle of the stem, would pierce a deal board 15 mm. 
thick. Its range is stated to be 100 metres, but of accuracy 40 or 50 metres, 

The “ F "-shaped weapon is peculiar to races in the Shari-Chad region, and is 
or was found sparsely in Nubia, and used by some tribes on the White Nile, but not 
at all apparently by the Abyssinians, Galla, or Somali. 

This weapon, as will be seen below, is apparently of Libyan origin, and if the 
evolution of the winged typed from the “F"” type can be established, it will be 
an addition to the evidence that the tnbes, or many of them, that use it, like the 
Azande, are of Libyan rather than Hamitic (Somali-Galla-proto-Egyptian) stock. 
On the other hand, the evidence existing that the Azande stock came in from the 
north-west (Shari via Bahr el Ghazal ?) suggests that they brought the prototype 
of the weapon with them and developed the winged form independently. Only 
floriated and debased types of the winged weapon occur in regions where the “ F" 
form is commonest, whereas at least one “ F"-formed trombash appears to be 
Zane, and that, from its ornamentation and handle, a ceremonial weapon, to become 
which is the fate of obsolete weapons in Africa as well aa Europe. But decoration 
is no proof of the ceremonial use of a weapon,* and the ancient forms can only be 
discovered by collecting and sifting tradition, and by research in old village sites 
and cemeteries in places where arms are buried with the dead. 

The trombash was used (for it is fast dying out as a weapon) by the peoples 
of a limited area in central and north-west central Africa : the “ F form (as stated 
above) mostly by races in the Shari-Chad region, Tibu (Tibesti), Bagirmi, Adamawa, 
etc., and the winged forms by the Azande and Ubangi Welle peoples, and in certain 
regions of the Congo, the Kameruns, and the Gabun, (These areas are indicated 
on the accompanying map p, 140.) 

One of the “ carriers” of the throwing knife culture has apparently been the 
people known variously as the Fan, Fang, Pahwin, Pangwi, who appear to have 
emigrated under pressure from the Eastern Wella district (Manegbettu area, according 
to some authorities) in a north-westerly direction, until they were driven southwards 





* Trombash, kulbeda, pinga, are all names under which the throwing knife is known. Pinwa 
is the Zande name. Trombesh is really a wooden weapon. For the purposes of this article the 
same word is nsod in the singolar and plural. 

ae drawings studied are sometimes purcly in outline und do not indicate decorative 
engraving. 
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and westwards, They are the chief users of a third type of throwing knife evidently 
representing a bird’s head, as the eye and beak are often clearly indicated, the 
former by a triangular perforation. Some interesting though unwieldy and inefficient 
forms of throwing knife appear to have been evolved through the enlargement of 
the eye and modification of the resulting outline. 

This ease of the Fan, who appear to have started ther long trek towards the 
Atlantic early in the nineteenth century, is a good example of the difficult and 
interesting problems arising in the study of the throwing knife. If the Fans were 
originally a trombash-nusing race it is strange that so few types are extant among them. 
The bird-headed instrument is a characteristic Fan weapon. It may be the proto- 
type of some of the winged trombash, but the knife itself has not been noted apparently 
east of the Ubangi, except among the Bwaka on the east bank of that river. 

This and kindred problems are touched upon in the notes below dealing 
with the chart. 





Grovr A. 

Al.—A weapon is shown in the hands of cattle-driving Libyans on an ancient 
Roman-Libyan Mosaic at Zliten (Tripolitanea) which is of this form as far as can be 
made out from poor half-tone plates. 

A2 is from an ancient Libyan temple wall at Meroe. As depicted it is not, 
possibly, a throwing knife, the stick being man-high. But the weapon may he 
ceremoninl—no other éxample waa found in Lepsius, Denfondler—and a survival 
of the trombash of the northern ancestors of the Sudan Libyans. A3 to 14 (inclusive) 
all appear to be peculiar to the peoples of Libyan stock in the Shari-Chad region, 
between Lake Chad and the sources of ita rivers. 

AX, —This is an instrument which plays a part in the Hausa Bori ceremonies 
in Tunis. The trombash is evidently its prototype. 


Grocvr B. 
These three examples, evidently allied to forms classed under D, are. taken 
separately on the distinction of their sloping spurs. 


Group C. 

Cl.—This weapon 12 shown in the hands of the Libyans portrayed in a tomb wall- 
sculpture at ‘Tel el Amarna (c. 1300 B.c.) and its resemblance to the trombash. is 
noted by Bates (Eastern Lifyans). 

The resemblance is significant and important ethnologically. I have not met 
with any other reference to it in ethnographical works. 


1 The examples marked Xin different groups I have regarded as “ sports,” or as devoid of 
further development : Dr, Maca’ “ aberrant types.” 
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C2 to 5 (inclusive) are all apparently Sudan forms which, with F8, 9, and 10, 
must have come acrosa from the Shari area? In default of evidence to the contrary, 
it need not be supposed that they pre-date the Moslem era, and they may probably 
be attributed to the influence of Moslem pilgrims to Mecca. Pilgrims from Senegambia 
have in fairly recent years formed settlements in Darfur and Kassala. The wavy 
top of these, like the curved examples with flattened-out ends, FS, 9, and 10, seem 
to be peculiar to the Northern Sudan, but there is no difficulty in supposing that 
each of these groups, in the Sudan, had a single prototype of one of the many Shari 
forms shown under groups D and F, and that each had a single hearth from which 
it spread. 


Grovr D, 

D1 is a repetition of C1. 

D2, unless the somewhat uncertain G3 is of the same provenance, is the only 
trombash of “ F ” form attributed to the Axzande. 

D4 to 6.—These are bent forms clearly analogous to Ad, 5. 

Di and 8.—These curious angled trombash, together with DX, and the three shown 
in group E, are, with the exception of DX,, apparently peculiar to the Teda (Tibesti). 
AX,, composed of straight elements only, should perhaps also be included. 

D9 is an interesting form, with a crescent top clearly allied to D7, 8, and a drooping 
spur like Band E. The crescent may well have developed out of such forms as 
Ab, AD, D6, and, its provenance being unknown, it might confidently be assigned 
to the Shari region, but for the notched excrescence on the spur which is found 
in only three other examples, C4, F9, 05: the former two certainly, and the last 
probably, from the White Nile region. | 

D10 is also an important type with points of resemblance to D9, of which it might 
be deseribed as a hypertrophied form, due to clumsy handicraft, Its provenance 
is Krej, an additional reason for assigning a Sudan provenance to D9, It is 
ornamented with engraved lines and is perhaps a ceremonial weapon, 





Grovr F. 

Fl.—This weapon is shown in the hands of Libyans in a tomb sculpture at 
Tel el Amarna of about 1400 p.c. (vide Al), 1 heads this group aS a very 
ancient form with the upper part bent, 

F2 to 7 are all allied forms from the Shari-Chad region. 

F8 to 10 have already been referred to as Sudan trombash. Tt will be noticed 
that although the arched type of “F”-shaped trombash with expanded tip is 
peculiar apparently to the Sudan, the expanded tp occurs in D3, a Shari example. 


— * Tam informed. by the Director of the Khartoum Museom, who kindly had enquiries made, 
that the throwing knife is not known to the Dinkas south of Lake No. Bahr el Ghazal: an indica- 
tion probably that it reached the Northern Nilotic peoples from the Shari-Chad regions, 
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FX,—The drooping spur of this Bornu example is the only point of interest 
apart from its very rough shape. 

FX,—This curious form from the Chad area appears to be a development of 
a type like F8 to 10, 

FX,, are degenerate forma of FX,; the spur being rudimentary in the 
former, and absent in the latter. 


Group G. 

G2 is a Shari form; a curve-angled version of the Zande D2. 

G3 is in the Geographical Society's Museum in Cairo, where all the throwing 
Imives are stated to be Zande, Its engraved surface and handle of white leather, 
instead of the netted string grip of most of the trombash, points to ite being a cere- 
monial object. Under D2 the rarity of the “ F"-form trombash was remarked 
upon ; a curious fact if the Dinka, Shilluk, Bertat and Krej took the weapon from 
the Azande, The most feasible explanation is that the trombash of “F" form 
reached the Sudan via the Ubangi-Shari-Chad region and the Bahr «] Ghazal. 
Johnston (16) suggests the Shari and Bahr el Ghazal as the two centres where the 
trombash (presumably the two types) developed. But the absence of the winged 
form in the Bahr el Ghazal is striking if this is the cause, 


Group H. 

This group is chiefly composed of forms which are referred to the Sanga peoples. 
Several of them, as the index shows, are Shari types and it seems evident that it 
has reuched the Sanga from peoples in the region of the Chad rivers’ sources rather 
than the opposite. 

H4 to 7—The curl on the spur of these examples seems to be a link with J10, 
It is seen again in the Sanga knives KS, 9, 

H4 is referred to the Upper Congo ; probably, by analogy, Stanley Falls. 

HX, is almost identical with « Sanga form and has been found at Stanley Falls, 
a far cry from the Sanga, So that it is not unwarrantable to imagine a similar 
origin for the Sanga type H4. 

HX,, .—The perforation in the head of these warrants their being classed 
with Hi, 6. 


Grour |. 

12 (H3 reversed) anil 13 are Upper Congo forms, so that their correlation with 
Bornn (14) and Nubian (15) forms is not really legitimate. I6, however, is a North 
Congo form, and the similarity of ita shape in the upper part to IS is noticeable, 
It is more likely that I6 is derived from a form like 15, in which the spur is a separate 
piece attached, than that the latter should be an imitation of the former, In I7 the 
added projection in the centre increases its efficiency as a weapon, and 18 is a further 
refinement. 
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Gaovr J. 

This group contains the bird-headed weapons to which reference has been made 
above, The whole series except J1 and 2 (which are to be considered presently), 
and JX,, is referable to the Fan or is found in the track of their migration. JX, 
may well have reached the Upper Congo with the I forms whose presence at Stanley 
Falls was noted above. 

J] and 2 are Bagirmi and Mundong respectively, of the central Shari region. 

They are wooden ceremonial objects. A bent wooden club with a slanting head 
broader than that of J2, edged with indentations but otherwise bearing small resem- 
blance to a bird or to J2, is figured by Caillaud (9) from Bertat, J) js clearly beaked, 
but further than this there is nothing to indicate any connection with the iron- 
beaked trombash, But the possible Libyan origin of the Fan should be borne in mind. 
In J7, JX, the spur is absent. The short curved or pointed spur is found in Banga 
specimens in groups Hand K, and suggests that the Fan first adopted the trombash 
in the Sanga region, and that they came (as some maintain) of Monfu-Mangbettu 
stock, 1¢., a stock which does not use the trombash. Schweinfurth notes the resem- 
blances of the Azande to the Fan: but the Ababua are of Zande stock and do not 
apparently use the trombash. 

JX, is possibly an important form, as the prototype of the winged types 
presently to be treated. = 


Group K. 


In this group a number of single-blade forms are collected. 

Dr. Maes considers » type like K3 to be the origin of the winged forms, 

Likeliness is beside the point in discussions of the handiwork of central African 
races of mentality so different from ours. Jt is more probable nevertheless that 
compound types are evolved from simple ones through accidents in the casting or 
shaping of the metal trombash (see J examples above, where a hole might suggest 
the extra eye of JT, and, want of skill, forms like JIO and 11), than by deliberate 
addition of new elements. 

Another question is presented by the two examples K9 of which one has a wooden 
reel-shaped handle, viz., whether the sword preceded the throwing knife or whether 
the thrown knife produced the trombash? This reel-shaped handle is the common 
form of handle for the indeterminate weapons which are used ax ceremonial emblems 
and for executions in Central Africa, and they are used by peoples like the Mangbettu 
who do not use the trombash, Dr. Maes inclines to the supposition that the spurred 
knife became the trombash with a change of handle more adapted for throwing. 
But with all deference to his experience and knowledge, the contrary is, rather, 
indicated if, a8 seems probable, the spurred stick of “F" form as a throwing weapon 
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The spur on the reel-handled falchion or sword is much better explained as a 
survival, especially as it so often occurs in a form which is much more probably 
rudimentary than nascent, and that both from its appearance as well as from its 
usefulness as part of the weapon. 

K6 is a Tuareg weapon, very similar to KT and 11 from the Congo and Aruwimi 
respectively. See NG below for another example of a weapon used by the Tuareg 
and Congo peoples. 

KX,.—This is another example from an ancient Meroitic eculpture; « long 


weapon like A. 
Grovur L. 


This group introduces the winged trombash. AS, All, F10, FX,, DIO are ex- 
amples of the “ F” form which broaden out at the top, and indicate that there is no 
inherent difficulty in connecting the two forms. The beaked type was treated before 
this type so that it should not break the winged series, and so that J X, should precede 
it. But Shurtz alone contributes this form, which is vaguely assigned to the Upper 
Congo, a region unlikely to have produced the forerunner of the winged trombash. 
The claims of K3 have already been considered. It remains to consider B10. 

LI (B10) ts assigned in the Leipzig Museum publication to the Krej, variously 
known as Kreish, Koreish, Kredi, a negroid race of low attainments who inhabit 
the Dar Fertit-Bahr el Ghazal border region. One woulil judge it unlikely from 
Schweinfurth’s description of them that they should possess the skill to produce an 
iron weapon of this standard of art, and it seems far more likely to be a surviving 
form, But it is a form which seems potentially capable of being the link with the 
winged forms, It has been difficult to arrange the numerous exaniples helonging to 
this group in a satisfactory order, and the arrangement chosen is not meant to be 
significant. The bend of the body of Li is reproduced in L10, 

The Krej are racially akin to the Azande (Eroye. Brit., A), and it seems probable 
that among the latter or elsewhere in the Bahr el Ghazal, the prototype of the 
winged trombash should be sought, 

Examples of every type of winged trombash except O are found among the 
Azande, and it is doubtless from them that they have spread to the Ubangi-Mongalla 
region and thence or fram them (Azande) also to the Baya, Manjia, Banda, and other 
races of Zande stock. As we pass westwards, as Dr, Maes points out, the wing (or 
spur) which is large and notched in so many Zande examples, becomes, generally 
speaking, shorter and straighter. The shaping of the wing, attached to the slender 
body, probably demands a skill Incking in the races to the eastwards, proportionate 
to their remoteness from Zande influence. 

L11.—Here the crest has become hatchet-shaped (vide MI below). 

LX,.—This occurs in a zone parallel to, and west of, the Banga, and is more 


hkely to be a debased form than the prototype of this grou p- 
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LX, from Ngumdere (8.W. Adamawa) is clearly a debased epecimen of this 
group. 

LX;,—This is a well-known object, a ceremonial weapon, known as the Oshela 
of the Akela, Bankutu, Basongo and Bushongo of the Sankurn-Lukenye district, 
and north and south of them; the southern limit of the throwing knife. It is also 
used as currency. Its form warrants its inclusion in this group. While the southern 
limit, this is also an isolated area, as the trombash appears to be unknown in the 
vast region between the Akela and the Congo. The name Bushongo by which the 
Bakuba are also called ix said to mean “ people of the throwing knife.” 


Grour M,. 


In this group are collected examples with hatchet-shaped blades, headed by 
L11. 

M2, 3 and 4 are Sanga or from west of the Sanga ; 2 and 4 have perforated 
blades like MX,, H5, 6, X,, X, and K9. All these are Sanga except MS, and there 
are therefore grounds for assigning them all to one influence, and that Fan. 

The spur is separately clamped on like I. 

M6 is interpolated in the series as being possibly influenced in the shape of the 
underpart of the head by M5, but it clearly belongs to group O. 

MX, .;—The three examples with spurs of separate metal in this group suggest 
that these three spurless weapons were once similarly fitted; a possibility which 
should not be lost aight of : they would clearly be imitations of trombash made in 


one piece, 
MX,-—This has appeared before under HX, The shape of the head is clearly 
compatable with MX,. 


The forms in this group lack the grace and life of the Zande types and are 
clearly the work of a heavier hand. 


Grour N. 


This proup is an interesting one. It seema to be the parent of several dissimilar 
types, and its origin is doubtful. Several examples are marked with an eye, Itis 
not too far-fetched a suggestion that the form has resulted from the break-up of 
the beaked Fan knife (repeated as NI) by the enlargement of the eve, and that the 
engraved eye commemorates its origin. Néa with the double triangle (engraved 
and not holes apparently) is reminiscent of J7. In the smallness of the spur, and 
the shape and set of the stem or body there is a suggestion of a relationship between 
groups J and N; «9., between N4 and J5, There are on the other hand strong 
points of resemblance to examples in the L group, such as L9, which is repeated 
as N2. We have already considered the possible connection of the heak-headed 
trombash with the L group. 
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N6.—The discovery of this form among the Tuareg (18) cannot be considered 
to be of significance other than chance on the information given. Nothing is said 
as to whether itis common or not (18). 

N10—This form's evolution is clear. It is repeated at the head of group O. 

N11 = JX, is reintroduced here as possibly an atrophied form of NT or 8. 

NX, .—These are Bangala execution knives and are not trombash. Their 
shape suggesta a derivation from this group type of weapon, both m blade and 
handle, 





Group 0, 

N10 of the last group fitly heads this series. It does not seem to be found east 
of the Welle-Mbomu confluence, The Fan use the attenuated form X,. The curiously 
fantastic examples 11 to 14 are from the Mbum tribe. 

OX, is a drawing from memory made by an old man of the Bushongo tribe 
representing the “ extinct’ trombash of the tribe. A trombash of this group was 
probably in his mind. 

0O6.—The blades seem to have suggested birds’ heads to the maker, or else the 
eye is traditional, and a link with a J origin. 

OX,—This has a wooden handle and is therefore not a throwimg knife. It is 
attributed doubtfully to the Ababua, who do not appear te use the trombash. It 
is clearly an adapted trombash of O11 or RA, type. 


Group P. 

This series hus been arranged as derived from a form like NS, because P2, an 
example which has a fourth element (which develops in P10 to 12 into a central 
spike), in rudimentary form, has an eye engraved below the crest. The form of the 
crest, the undulating outline of the stem, and the shape of the wing or spur, are all 
points of resemblance, counterbalancing the dissimilar fore-blade or beak, This 
is a favourite Zande type as the enormously developed wing indicates. 

PX. ;, from the Upper Ubangi, are unwieldy objects, probably currency, and 
the work of unskilled hands. The form is perhaps influenced by a type like RX,. 
They are of rough thin metal with unsharpened edges. 


Group Q. 

Q2 bears an engraved eye and wavy lines like P2, and for this reason the latter 
is placed at the head of this series, This group has a wide range across the whole 
winged trombash area. The modification of the crest is the character of this series 
as here grouped. 

Q10 belongs more properly to the next series but is introduced here in connection 
with Q%, in which the triangular crest of the preceding example is modified to a bud 


QX. in a vertical arrangement would be linked with PX". 
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QX,.—It was not possible to tell from the photograph whether this example was 
spurred or not, 


Group R, 

This series is really part of group Q, with modifications of the beak and crest, 
culminating in the curiously artistic Zande form RX,, 

R10.—Nothing more definite than Mobangi is given for the provenance of the 
unique specimen with a lizard engraved on the fore-blade. 





Te eT hs 


FEE 


vid. 2.—MAF SHOWING GENERAL DISTHIBUTION OF TYPES OF THHOWING KNIVES, 


A few examples of trombash are drawn in on Fi 
ples : | nin on the map (Fig, 2) to show # 
general distribution of types. PE ae 
S . I ndexes are annexed, one of the trombash giving provenances and authorities, 
oe ice of places and tribes giving group numbers of the tromhash found there, 
which will amplify the information given in the above cursory notes, a 
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Inpex I. 


The numbers refer lo the awlhorilies and sources onnered. 
F—contd. 


Anctent FE. Libya, 1. 


Ancient Ethiopia, Meroe, 22, 


! 
z 
3. Hina, Heidem, 24. 
5. Mbere, 23. 
6-11, Lakka, 25. 
12. Kusseri, 23. 
1%. Bagirmi, 23. 
l4. Lakka, 25. 
X,. Tunis (Nigeria 1), 26, 
X, Museu, 24. 
XA Lakka, 23. 
X,. Lakka, 23. 


5. Adamawa, 4. 
Deek, 4. 
Sara, 25. 


Ancient E. Libya, |. 


a eh 10, 
ire 


2 
E. Afrioa, 8. 





r afc pet 


Tel. 

2. Zande, 8. 

@. "Teda, Tibesti, 3, 4. 
Deek, 25. 

4. 8. Adamawa, 4, 

5. Mundong, 6. 

6. Lakka, 33. 

7.. Teda, Tibesti, 3, 4. 

S. Teda, Tibesti, 3, 4. 

? 8 (Shilluk ?, Dinka 1). 

10, Krej, 23. 

XM, Lokka, 23. 

X, Teda, Tibesti, 3, 4. 


= 
Lf 


E— 
1-3. Teda, Tibesti, 3, 4. 


FO 
1. Ancient E. Libya, 2. 
2. Manjia, 13. 
3. Marghi, 23. 
4. S. Adamawa, 4. 
4a, Mundong, &. 
45. 8. Adamawa, 4. 


a. 


ae 


Dw 


10, 

Ll. 
Ay. 
ae 
*~. 
Re. 


oe 


Bagirmi, 23; Lakka, 25. 
Neuduf, 25. 

Mundong, 5. 

Dinka, Shilluk, &, 

Berta, 0. 

Funj, 23. 

Bagirmi, 23. 

Bornu, 4. 

Nguduf, Mondara, 23, 
Garna, 23. 


L=Cl. 
2. Bagirmi, 23; Manjin, 7. 


s, 


r 


ae ee 


Se oe oe 


on 


Pre Per 


? 17 (Azande 7), 


Banga, 23. 
Manji, 13. 
Upper Congo, 4. 
Makka, 26. 

Sanga,7; Ubangi, U, Congo, Rubi, 18a, 
akg U. Congo, 8; Deck, 25, 
Sangu, 7, 


. Sanga,7; Ubangi, U. Congo, Robi, 1g; 


Makka, 23, 
Stanley Falla, 8; Sanga, 23. 
Born, 4. 


Muagu, 4. 

U. Congo, 4. 

U. Congo, 4. 

Bornu, 23. 

Nubia, 4. 

. Congo, 7. 

N.W, Mobangi, Giri, Mongalla, Bwaka 
of Libengi, N. Gobo, 18, 

Mobangi, §; Bwaka, Gobu, N. Mobangi, 


Manjia, 18 ; Bakota, 23; Busera, 27 : 


L. Ubangi, 7; Deek, Adamawa, 30. 


Eagirmi, 5, 
Mundong, 5. 

Fan, 12. 

Sanga, 7. 

Lua (Ubangi), 18, 
Fan, 4. 
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J—rontd, 


Fan, 21. 
Fan, 4. 
Gabon, 73. 


, Loango, 23. 
- Fan, 4. 


Sanga, 23. 

Ajom, Fan, Sangs, 7, 23. 
U. Congo, 4. 

Fan, 7; Gabun, 23, 


Fan, J4a, 
Fan, Ida. 
Ubangi-Welle, Bornu, Neakera, Yako- 


ma, 4anie, Mbomnu, Sabanga, middle 


Kwango, 15; Mobangi, 7. 

Ngapu (Banda), 27; Neakam, 23; 
Mobangi, 7, 

Baia, 4. 

Tuareg, +4. 

Buja (Bapoto), 1a. 

U. Congo, 4; Sangn, 4. 

Bafut, 25 ; Lomami, 4 ; 
Makka, 23; 
Lomami, 7. 

Armwimi, 16, 


Fombassa, 
Ajem, 24; Sanga, 


. Ancient Ethiopia, Meroe, 22. 


Krej, 23. 

Kaka, 25. 

F. Uhangi, 47 ; Manjia, 13. 
Ubangi-Mongalla, Welle, 18, 
Stanley Falls, 7. 

Zande, 8, 

Yangers, 25, 

Mobangi, 7; Shari, 15. 
Baia, 4. 

Changi, 23. 


- Bakota, 23; Bala, 4; Mobangl, 7 


Ngeundere, Kaka, Yangere, 25, 
Ngumdere, 25. 
g>Mono, 18, 


Ubangi, 2%. 








Fan, 4. 

Mobangi, 7. 

Babanga, Monubundu, 18. 

Banta, 23; Mongwandi, 29. 

Hanza, 20; Ariwimi, 16, 

Banza, 29; Ngombe, Mobangi, Giri, 
Mongalla, 18; Tuareg, 18. 

- Banza, 28, 

Zande, 8, 

Mongwandi, 29. 

Banza, Likimi, Bokula, Mongwandi, 18. 

Banzs?, Likimi?, Bokulat, Mongwandi?, 

















Kubi, Mobangi t, Ababua f, [Sa. 


1. Mongwandi, 20; Zande, 9 
2. Mobangi, 7; French Ubangi, 23. 


l. Aegyptus, III, 23, BR. Bartoccino, 
2. Tel el Amarna, I, Pl. xl, T. G. Davies. 
3. Sahara ef Sudan, p. 250, Nachtgal. 
4. Internat. Arch. fiir Ethnog,, Band 2, 
PI, 5, Dr. Schurtz 
5. Chiefsand Cities of Central Africa, Maclocd. 
6, Lan of the Bort, Tremearne. 
7, Publication von "Sryte Ethnog, Museum, 
Schmelz, 
0. Foyage d Mféroe, Cuilland, 1, Pl, ivi. 
10. Ohman, Catelopee 27 
Tl. Arch, auisees df! Archéologie générale. 
12. Adventures in Equatorial Afries, Du Chaillu. 
13, Congo, Niger and the Nile, Mecklenburg, 
14. Collection de monograps. ethnoy., Manjia. 
144. Collection de monoyraph. efhnog., Kuku. 
15, Mus, Tereucren (al., IT, 2,1, 
16. George Grenfell and the Congo, 11, Johnaton, 
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+ Wakoma, [5. . Zande, 1), 
4. Prt Gobu, Vedri, Yakoma, Nsakara, 1). Mobangi, 7; Ubangi, 23, 
X,. Zande 7, 23. 
di. Eee 17, 18, 23; Neakara, Abandia, | X.. Zande, 19. 
| Mongwand, Amaci, 18, A, U. Mobangi, 7. 
S Saath aw 7. As  Manfjia, 14. 
- Ane, 17, X,;. Baia, 25, 
& Mobangi, 7; Nenkara, 24: 
10, Zande, 8. a | 
Il. Zande (E. of 25°), 18, I, Zande, 17. 
X,. Zande, 20. = Zande, 4, 
X, Gobu, Bubu, 18; Ubangi Knio, 23. | daunde, 17. 
X, U. Ubangi, 7. 6. Zande, 17. 
na 6. Zands, 4, 
7. Zande, 4. 
1, F. Ubangi, 23; Mobangi, 7; Baia, 25. &, Zande, 17. 
2. F. Ubangi, 24; Mobangi, 7; Baia, 4; 9. dande, 8; Ubangi, F. Ubangi_ 23; 
+ Eben 28. Mobanyi, 7 ; ole 97. 
‘ iaee bce Wello, Ubangi-Mongalla, a “Yako ate ee 
N. Banza, Gobu, Vedri, Yakoma, | 11. Ubungi, 23. : 
___ Neakara, 18, 12. Mobangi, 7; Whang, 23, 
oe Se 
7 7. x, wi: | de, ‘si 
8 Zande, 17. X,. Mobangi, 7, 
TLaFrERENOES. 


L7. Royal Geog, Museum, Cairo, 

18. Congo, Feb,, 12, Dr. Maes. 

184. Congo, Mar., 1923, Dr. Macs, 

LD, Heart of Afriet, Tl, Schweinfarth. 

20, Travels in C. Afriea, T, 290, Petherick, 

21. Handbook to the Ethnog. Coll. in British 
Mu 

22. Lopsius, Dentouiler, x, ¥. 65, 

23, Jahroweh des Stodtiechen Misewms fer 
‘llerkunder su Leipesig, VIII, 1918-21, 

24. [watrierte Vilkerkunder, Dr, G. Buschan. 

25, Adamawa-Deuteche Kamerun Expedition, 
[st—4, Passarge. 

26. Deutecher Kolonial Lericon, I. 

27. Roule du Chad, Dybowski. 

28. fm Afrikandsehen Unoald, Thonnor. 

oo. Vom Aongo zum Ubangi, Thonner: 

0). OUrsprung der Kultur, Frobenius, 


ee OO aie - 


' 
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Ispex II. 


The References are to Fig. 1. 


Ababua, tT OX,. 

Abondia, PS, 

Adamawa, [8. 

Adamawa, 5., Bl, D4, F4, Fah, 

Africa, E., (i. 

Akela, Mongo-, cide M. 

Ancient Ethiopia, A? K-X,. 

Ancient E. Libya, Al, Cl, D1, Fl, GL. 

Aruwiml, Ki, NG. 

Azande, tile Zande. 

Bafut, RO, KIO, 

Bagirmi, As, Fo, Pll, G2, J. 

Bain, Kb, 1.5, L10, LX, Ql, Q2, GX, 

Bakota, 15, LXA,, MO. 

Bakula, Bokula, LX... 49, N10. 

Bana, K4. 

Bangala, NX,, NX, 

Bankntu, LX, 

Banrs, L3, N4, No, 
“Od, Pa, RO, 

Banza, N., G4, KA,. 

EBapoto, ride Buja. 

Basongo-Meno, LA... 

Berta, (4, FD. 

Bombassa, KY, 

Bornu, FX, HX, 14, KS. 

Bubu, PX, 

Buja, EW. 

Bushongo, OX. 

Bwaka, IS, Q2. 

Bwaka of Libengi, 17. 

Congo, M4, Mi, MS, MX,, 06, 05, 00, 

Congo-Mongalla, MB, 

Congo, N., 16. 

Congo, U., HS, Hb, Hb, HX,, 2, 13, IX, Ks, 
NII. 


NG, ND, N1IO?, Ol, OF, 


Deek, B2, D3, H6, 18. 

Dinka, DO ?, Fa, 

E. Africa, Ca, 

E. Libya (Ancient), vide Libya. 

Ethiopia, Ancient, AZ, KX,. 

Fan, J3, J6, J7, 38, J11, J13, TX, Kl, K,, Nl, 





OX,, Qi. 

French Ubangi, vide Th ui. FE, 
Funj, Ca, F100, 

Gabun, J9, IX. 


Garis, FX,. 

Giri, 7, Na. 

Gobu, I7, 18, P4, PX,, 4, Bld, EX,. 

Kaka, L2, LX). 

Knie, Ubangi, PX... 

Krej, D0, Li. 

Kusaeeri, Al? 

Rwango, Ka. 

Lakka, A4, Af to All [imel.), Ald, AX, 
AX,, D6, DX,, F5. 

Libengi, wide Bwoka, 

Libya, A., tide Ancient E. Libyn. 

Likimi, NO, N10 t, Ol T 

Lanngo, J10, 

Lomami, KO, 


| Lan, J5. 


L. Ubangi, ride Ubangi, L. 

Makka, H4, HX,, K9, Ma, 

Manjin, F2, G2, H2, [8, L4, OX,, OX,. 

Marghi, F3. 

Mbere, Ad, 

Mbomm, Ki. 

Mbum, O11, O12, O13, O14, 

Meno, vide Basongo-Meno, 

Meroe, Ancient, A2, RA,. 

Mobangi, 18, K3, K4, LO, LX,, M6, N2, N6, 
02, OF, O80, O10, OX, P2, Ps, Ql, O32, 
O10, RO, Rid, Rlz, RX, 

Mobangi, N., [8, 

Mobangi, N.W., 17. 

Molhangi, U. 03, qx. 

Mongalla, 17, N6, 05. 


| Mongalla, ride Congo, Dhangi. 


Mongo-Akela, LX. 

Mongwandi, N4, Nb, N¥, NIOt, O1t, O4, 06, 
OG, Fl, PS, 

Monubunda, N53. 

Munidong, D5, F4a, F7, I. 

Musgu, AX,. I. 

Nuspu, K4, M6, 08, Ro, 

Neduf, Fé, FX,. 

Ngombe, Nd. 

Nigeria, AX,? 

Njem, J13, Ko. 


| North Congo, Mobangi, vide Congo, ote. 
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Naakara, K3, K4, P4, PS, Ps, Q4, 
Rubi, H5, HX,, OX, 


Sakam, vide Neakara. 

Sanga, Hi, H5, Hi, H7, HX, HX, J4, J12, 
J13, K8, K9, M4, M7. 

Gangs, N.. MX, 

Sara, F. 

Shillnk, DO ?, Fs. 

Stanley Falls, HX., 14, MX,, Ps, 

South Adamawa, vide Adamawa, 8. 

Teda Tibesti, D3, D7, D8, DX,, El, E2, E3. 

Tuareg, K6, N6. | * 

Tunis, AX,. 

Ubangi, H5, HX,, L3, LU, Ml, 09, Q10, Ro, | 
RU, RL. 


Nubia, 15. 
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Ubangi, French, L4, P2, QI, Q2, R9. 

Uhangi Knie, PX,. 

Ubangi, Lower, Is, M4, MX,, 04. 

Ubangi, Upper, PX,. 

Ubangi-Welle, K3, (4. 

Upper Congo, Ubangi, Mobangi, vide Congo, 
0., ete 

Vedri, Pa, G4, Rio, RX,. 

Welle, Li. 

Welle-Ubangi, vide Ubangi- Welle. 

Yakoma, K3, P3, P4, Q4, RLO, RX,. 

Yangere, LS, LX,. 

Zande, 12, G3 t, K3, L7, N7, Pl, PS, P7, Pd ?, 
P10 to P12, PX,, Q5, Q6 1, Q7 to O9, 
QX, 1, QX,, Rl to Rl, RX,, RX, 
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Research Committee for the Archmological Exploration of Derbyshire Caves. 
(Royal Anthropological Institute and British Association.) 


Rerort No. 3. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MOTHER GRUNDY’S PARLOUR, CRESWELL CRAGS, 
DERBYSHIRE, 1924. 


By A. Leste Anmerrone, FS.1, F.S.A. 


With a Report on the Animal Remains by J. Wiurem Jackson, M.Se., F.G.S., 
Assistant-Keeper of the Manchester Museum. 


Tre site forming the subject of this report is a rock-shelter situated in the forefront 
of the cave known as Mother Grundy’s Parlour at Creswell Crags, Derbyshire. 
(Ord. Map l-inch scale Sheets, Derbyshire XTX and XX, Nottinghamshire X11.) 

The cave itself is a chamber, 22 feet: wide by 35 feet deep, at the eastern extremity 
of the Creswell ravine. It is on the northern side, and was the last cave of the series 
explored by Sir W. Boyd Dawkins and the late Rev. J. M. Mello between 1874-9, 
Their exploration of Mother Grundy’s Parlour is described in the Q. J, Geological Soc., 
vol. 35, 1879. 

Previous Excavatioxs. 

The original work included an examination of part of the main chamber and the 
whole of the eastern passage (Fig. 1,A and B). The remainder of the cave (Fig. 1, C) 
is believed to have been dug under the direction of the late Dr. Laing, of Newcastle, 
in or about 1887, but no record thereof appears to have been published, and the 
present whereabouts of the finds is unknown. 

Sir Wm. Boyd Dawkins’ report (Q./.G.8., 1879) ives the section at the cave 
entrance (Fig. 4a) as i— 

(1) White caleareous sand. No remains. 

(4) Red sandy cave-earth. Bones, etc., 2 feet 6 inches, 

(5) Surface soil. 6 inches. 

The section opposite Chamber B included two additional layers separating 
No. 1 and No. 4, viz. :— 

(2) Ferruginous sand. Bones, 1 foot. 

(3) Stiff Red clay. Bones, 6 inches, 
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The -deposits in Chamber B consisted of white sand (1), red clay (3), which 
Increased in thickness to 3 feet, and red sandy cave-earth (4) which in the centre 
was 3 feet 6 inches thick and filled it in places entirely to the roof. Layers 2 and 3 
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were strata not found m any other Creswell cave and represented the oldest 
fossiliferous horizon of the series. The contained animal remains were Hymna, 


Bison, Hippopotamus, and Rhinoceros (R. lepforhinus). No artifacts were present. 
2 
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The red cave-earth (Fig. 4a) was correlated with the red sand underlying the 
upper cave-earth and breccia of the Robin Hood and Church Hole caves, the contained 
animal! remains being Hywna, Fox, Bear, Bison, Reindeer, Horse, Woolly Rhinoceros 
and Elephas, 

Man was represented by implementa of flint and quartzite and by fragmenta 
of four human skeletons, all belonging to children and youths. Two skulls were 
recovered, one in Chamber A and one in Chamber B, described respectively as“ round” 
and “long headed.” The long skull, found in Chamber B, was at a depth of 2 feet 
9 inches beneath the surface, at that point in contact with the roof, and 19 feet 6 inches 
from the entrance. Above it were the vertebra of a bison and a quartzite splinter. 
In view of recent developments this skull may be more important than was then 
realised, All the human remains occurred in the red sand, but those in Chamber A 
were in strata disturbed by repeated digging and by burrowing animals. None were 
considered to be of Pleistocene age, though it is stated that—* the conditions under 
which the skull in Chamber B was discovered were such that it might have been 
taken to have belonged to one of the Palmolithic inhabitants of the cave, had not 
the explorations been conducted with all possible vigilance—though found 19 feet 
6 inches from the entrance and 2 feet 9 inches from the surface, it cannot be looked 
upon as belonging to the age of the red sand, although the passage was completely 
blocked up in places and there were no obvious evidences of disturbance around it,"* 

Having regard to the discoveries made recently outside this cave and to the 
core advancement of knowledge since 1879, a critical examination of these human 

mains by a modern anatomist is highly desirable and might yield important 








Twe Recest Excavations. 

The arched entrance to Mother Grundy’s Parlour is in a low cliff only 30 feet 
distant from the Creawell to Worksop road. A comparatively level platform extends 
the full width of the eave and 15 to 14 feet im front of it, from the margin of which 
the ground falls steeply to the road 10 feet below (Fig. 2). This platform, which 
faces south, 1s protected at its western extremity by a projection of the cliff (Figs. 2 
and 3), and is further sheltered at that point by an overhanging slab of rock. The 
lake, which now occupies the ravine, is an artificial one. In Pleistocene times the 
pistform was probably 30 to 40 feet above the stream, and, as it commands the 
valley and o considerable prospect eastwards, would, with its dry shalle 
the rear, offer to Palwolithic man a destrable place of encampment, ‘Asean to 
the cave having been protected since 1887 by means of a barricade (Fig. 2), the face 
at which the former excavations terminated had been left almost undisturbed, An 
examination of this face in May, 1923, yielded flint flakes and other evidence suggestir 
that the cave platform had not been excavated. Trial holes confirmed this, and 
located the presence on the sheltered western side, of a living and workshop site, 


* Efforts are being made to trace these skulls, but have, #o far, been unsuccessful.—A LA. 
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The centre portion of the platform was found to be occupied by a large rock, or 
block of fallen stone (Fig. $). At the east side only scanty traces of occupation 
were obtained, but it is proposed to make a more thorough examination of this 
area subsequently. 

Excavations were commenced at the west end by the writer and Mr. G. A. 
Garfitt, F.S_A., in April, 1924, and carried on, at short intervals, until the middle of 
October. Owing to the proximity of the site to the road adequate protection could 
only be secured by filling in the excavation daily, after protecting the working face 
with large slabe of limestone. This necessitated the removal and replacement of 
I to 1) tons of earth and stones on each visit, which, together with the careful sieving 
of the earth and examination of the stones removed, has rendered progress slow, and 
only 100 square feet of the platform has been excavated, as indicated in shaded lines 
upon Figs, | and 3. 


Descrietiox oF THE LavERs. 


The trial trench across Area D (Plan, Fig. 3), revealed five distinct layers of 
stratification (Fig. 4), and agreed in general with Dawkins’ section of Chamber A 
(Fig. 4a), viz. :— 

(1) Basement bed, of yellowish-white calcareous sand and stones. 

2) Yellow cave-earth and stones, 6 inches. 

(5) Red sandy cave-earth and stones, 2 feet 6 inches. 

(4) Surface layer prior to 1878, 6 inches. 

(5) Throw out from previous excavations, 6 inches to 9 inches. 





This section (Fig. 4) was constant over the whole of the area excavated, though 
towards its southern margin No. 3 increased in thickness to 3 feet and showed signs 
of dipping towards the valley, the contained stones at the same time becoming larger 
and more abundant and the flint implements fewer. 

The existing surface layer (No. 5) consisted of cave-earth and dark humus, 
material thrown out in previous excavations, as instanced by the presence of teeth 
of bison and hyena above the remnants of coal fires and clay pipes. The lower 
portion waa a tangled mass of roots. 

The old surface layer (No. 4) averaged 6 inches thick and was composed of dark 
sundy humus, very matted with roots. It contained charcoal and ashes, fragments 
of recent and mediwval pottery and tiles, bones and teeth of recent animals, several 
sherds of Romano-British and Late Celtio wares, and a few flakes of flint and flint 
implements, of late type, where the layer gradually intermingled with the red cave- 
earth underlying it. 

The red cave-earth and stones (No. 3) varied from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in thick- 
ness, and represents the most important layer of the series and is separately described 
later. 
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The yellow cave-carth and stones (No. 2) was not more than 6 inches thick. Recent 
work im the Pin Hole Cave has defined this horizon as that of the Lower Mousterian 
occupation. It contained a few flint flakes and implements, generally quite perfect 
and showing only slight signs of use, which suggests that they had been lost and 
trodden into the sub-soil. Chipped quartzite implements, flakes of quartzite, and 
bones and teeth of Pleistocene animals, including Lion, Reindeer, Hyena, Woolly 
Rhinoceros, Mammoth, Horse and Bison were found in this layer. 

The flint artifacts found deepest in the yellow sand were almost, or entirely, 
unpatinated. Those on the surface had the distinctive cream patina of the layer 
above (No. 3). 

The Basement-bed of yellow caleareo 
Creswell caves and is unfossiliferons, 


Layer No, 3. 

Lhe red sandy cave-earth and stones (No. 3), 2 feet 6 inches thick, rested upon 
and merged almost imperceptibly into No, 2. It consisted of a concretion of large 
and small fragments of limestone scree, obviously derived from the destruction of 
the cliff above, cemented compactly together by red sandy cave-earth, which com- 
pletely filled all the interstices, In places the cave-earth was discoloured by the 
action of fire and admixture of wood ashes. The whole stratum was implemen- 
tiferous and contained engraved bones, flint and bone implements, quartzite pebble 
pot-boilers, hundreds of split bone fragments, many showing traces of fire, animal 
bones and teeth. 

The implements, particularly those from the lower and middle portions of the 
layer, bear a distinctive creamy-white patina, smooth and lustrous, and frequently 
encrusted with concretions of lime, or stalagmite. 

The stones contained in the layer varied in size from small pieces up to slabs 
+ feet 6 inches, by 2 feet, by 6 inches thick, and became more numerous as the edge 
of the platform was approached, compelling the constant use of an iron bar to dislodge 
them. This, however, was not without its compensations, for whereas the corre 
sponding layer in the interior of the cave (No. 4 of the 1878 excavations) had been 
considerably disturbed by digging and by burrowing animals, the stony nature 
of the layer outside had prevented such and preserved the contents intact. 

The contained implements and the animal remains clearly indicate that this 
assortment of rock and débris represents a slow accumulation extending over a 
considerable space in time during which an entire change in climatic conditions 
and in fauna had taken place. | 

Owing to the nature of the deposit, well defined layers of occupation were not 
to be expected, and were only present at the extreme top and bottom of the stratum. 

Flint implements and bones fractured by man were most numerous in the first 
12 inches above the basement bed of yellowish white sand (No. 1) and suggested 
almost continuous occupation during the deposition of that portion. They were leas 








s sand (No. 1) is the lowest stratum of the 
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abundant in the next 9 inches, though frequent, and a more casual occupation seems 
to be indicated. In the top 6 inches they again became fairly abundant. 

These differences are mainly numerical and in the nature of zones, no corre- 
sponding Inyers were definable. For the purpose of differentiating between the 
implements the section (Fig. 4) has been divided into four portions, agreeing in 
general with this zonal distribution of the implements, and termed :— 

Base—Comprising the yellow eave-carth (No. 2) and 6 inches above that level. 

Contained engravings, bone tools and flint implements of Aurignacian 

Lower Middle.—9 inches in thickness and practically continuous with the Base. 

Flint implements abundant, 

Middle.—9 inches in thickness. Flint implements least abundant. 

Upper Middle —6 inches in thickness. Flakes and flint implements of Azilian 

and early Tardenoisian culture fairly abundant. 


So far as circumstances permitted it, the red-cave earth (No. 3) was excavated 
in a series of vertical slices, 12 inches in breadth, and, where possible, each slice was 
examined in horizontal layers 3 imches to 6 inches thick, im succession from the 
top downwards. 


Comparison or THe Base anp Urrer Mimopie Zones. 

As might be expected, there is a marked distinction between the two extremities 
of the section. The flint implements and engraved bones from the Base present 
Upper Palwolithic facies, those from the top of the Upper Middle, Azilio-Tardenoisian 
facies. 

Fauna.—The faunal differences between the Base and the Upper Middle are 
equally marked, as the following table will demonstrate — 


Base. Middle. Middle. Middle. 
Bison (Bison priscus) .. “: é + * * 
Hyena (H. spel) ae: . 
Mammoth " ms = 7 * * 
Rhinoceros (R. tichorhinus) " . 
Wolf = s - ae me * 
Horse (? Equus robustys) He is if . x + 
Ox (Bos primigeniws) .. b4 = * * 
Lion (Felis spelma) ws ls. pee 
Reindeer (Cervus tarandus) .- -.  «@ . . 
Red deer (Cervus elaphus) * * . * 
Pig nf ’ tf 
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The presence of Lion in the Base may be contemporary with the older series of 
chipped quartzite implements found there, though it is recorded also at Paviland. 

Hyena ia represented chiefly by teeth and coprolites, Jt was abundant in 
the corresponding layer of the cave interior, Horse and Bison are abundant, 
especially the former, which seems to have formed the staple food of the cave-dwellers 
on this site, from the Lower Middle onwards. 

The bones are all highly mineralized, Those from the lower levels of the Base 
and from pockets of red cave-earth are hard and smooth with a polished surface, 
but those found between the stones are more brittle and have their surfaces partially 
destroyed by the action of roots. 


Tue Bask Zone. 

Quartzite implements.—In the lowest stratum (Fig. 4 (2) ) four rudely chipped 
quartzite implements were found, three chipped pebble scrapers and six flakes of 
quartzite. In the light of evidence subsequently obtained in the Pin Hole Cave, 
these are probably referable to Mousterian times, and are similar to those figured from 
the Robin Hood and Church Hole caves in the Q.J.G.8., 1875, pp. 250, 251. The 
implements are adapted for use in the hand, the smooth surface of the pebbles being 





left at the butt end, in each case. Five are figured (Fig. 5 (1), (2), (3), (4) and (5) ). 

Hearth_—At the top of the yellow cave-earth (No. 2}, 3 feet from the cliff face, 
where marked (E) on Plan (Fig. 3), a definite hearth was found, roughly circular 
in outline. This had-been constructed by scooping out a cup, 9 inches deep, in 
the yellow cave-earth and lining the sides with tabular fragments of limestone, as 
seen in the photograph (Pl. XXII), Fig. 6 representing the central section of the 
hearth. From the ashes, what proved to be a piece of Mammoth ivory can he seen 
projecting. The surrounding sand was burnt to a bright red for a considerable 
area beyond and beneath the fire-hole. Black ashes, fragments of split and charred 
bone and stone pot boilers filled the hearth to a depth of 12 inches, Amongst the 
ashes were numerous flakes of flint and remnanta of implements crackled and 
destroyed by the heat (Fig. 8 (9), (14), ete.), also a charred hywna tooth and the 
fragment of Mammoth ivory referred to above (Plate XXII, Fig. 7). 

Around the hearth were great quantities of bone splinters, bones split longi- 
tudinally for the extraction of marrow after having been roasted in the fire, bone 
“marrow scoops,” Fig. 16 (2), similar to the examples from Harborough Cave 
figured in this Journal, vol. liii, p. 408; Fig. 5, flint flakes and implements, a few 
bone tools and the pieces of engraved bone, described later, 

It was evident from the abundance of burnt stones, and of objects similar to 
those enumerated, that fires had been constantly built at this place during the 
gradual deposition of the Base, Lower Middle and Middle zones. 

Throughout the section the most prolific area was within a radius of 4 feet of 
this point. The sheltered nature of the position no doubt led to its selection, but the 
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presence there of a recess in the cliff face was probably also a factor. This recess 
(Fig. 3) is 2 feet 6 inches wide, 1 foot 2 inches deep, and 4 feet 6 inches in height, 
and forms a natural “ingle nook,” having a wide slab of limestone as a seat at the 
required height. That it had been the favourite seat of the flint workers of the 
Base and Lower Middle, the abundance of chippings around it testified. 272 pieces, 
exclusive of 12 implements, were recovered there in a cubic foot of material. 





FIG. 6,.—QUARTZITE IMFLEMEXTS ASD FLAKES FROM BASE ZONE. 


A well worn circular hammer stone, or pounder, 34 inches in diameter and 2 inches 
thick, of quartzite, was found in a crevice in the corner of the “ ingle.” 

Bone objects.—At the hearth level, and 2 feet distant from it, fragmentary 
portions of two important bone objects were lying. The first (Fig. 16 (3) ) is a piece 
of eylindrical rod, part of the shaft of a bone point, beautifully worked in reindeer 
antler and polished smooth. It is 48 mm. long, 8 mm. in extreme diameter, tapering 
to 7} mm. 
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The second object (Fig. 16(4)) is the bevel end of a single bevel lance point, 
45 mm. long, § mm. extreme diameter. This may also be of reindeer antler, but the 
material is uncertain. 

A few tools of ruder workmanship were found, worked in each case out of 
fractured pieces of bone. Fig. 17 (1), (4) have oblique ends smoothed by rubbing, 
and with the angles rounded by use. Fig. 17 (2), (5) are awls, each considerably worn 
at the point. 

THE ENGRAVINGS. 

Throughout the excavations careful observation has been kept for engraved 
stone or bone, and every fragment of bone upon which there was the least likelihood 
of an engraved surface was brought away and subjected to close scrutiny after washing 

Nearly 500 have been examined, but only three picoes have proved to be 

In each instance they are fragments of the hard lustrous bone found in the top 
of the yellow cave-earth and in pockets of the red cave-earth. On all other bones 
the surface, when cleaned, is generally found to be too much corroded for the 
preservation of fine engraved lines. 

PL XXII, Figs. 2, 3, 4, shows photographs, and Fig. 15 (1), (2) and (3) real size 
outline tracings of the three specimens. The miost important, Pl, XXII. Fig. 3, 
and Fig. 15 (2), is believed to represent a reindeer. The engraving is freely executed 
with a clean cut incised line, the technique of which is considered by Mr. Miles 
(. Burkitt, F.8.A., to be Aurignacian. 

Pl. XXII, Fig. 2, and Fig. 15 (1) is a remnant of a large engraving, The 
piece recovered bears the head of the animal, probably a Bison. There are also a 
series of cuts and groups of engraved lines on the curved angle of the bone which 
suggest that it originally formed part of a decorated bone object. 

PL XXII, Fig. 4, and Fig. 15 (3) is very fragmentary but an interesting piece. 
The surface of the bone is flat, the engraved lines are deeply incised and appear 
to represent part of the head and horns of an animal, believed to be a Rhinoceros. 
Representations of the Rhinoceros are rare in Palwolithio art, only six are figured 
in Retmnach’s Répertoire de [Art Quaternaire. Three of the best are reproduced 
for comparison with the Creswell example in Fig. 15 (4), (5), (6), from Font-de- 
Gaume and Lourdes respectively. The engravings are contemporary with the hearth, 
in close proximity to which they were found. One specimen, the Reindeer, shows 
slight signs of burning. | 

In addition to the above, a piece of bone 5 inches long was found in the hearth 
area, upon which a drawing can be traced which seems to be an animal similar to 
the 1875 example, but, on account of fissures in the bone and the etching of the surface 
by roots, is rendered too uncertain in character to be classified as an engraving. 

Flint implements,—These will be discussed later, from each zone consecutively. 
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Lower Minpie Zone. 

The general character of this zone is in agreement with the description given of 
the Base, 

Flint implements and flakes were very numerous and distributed fairly equally 
throughout the thickness, Two pieces of Mammoth ivory were found. 

Bone objects —The most important find was an object of Reindeer bone, smooth 
and with an ivory-like appearance. It has been mbbed down to a sharp edge at 
the end, shows signs of considerable use, and would prove a suitable tool for skinning 
purposes (Fig. 16 (1)). 

Several bone “ marrow scoops "’ were found (Fig. 16 (2)). 


Minnie Zone. 

The flint implements and flakes here were less numerous than in the lower 
layers but freely distributed. Remains of Reindeer were represented by one fragment 
of antler only, which occurred near the bottom of the zone. Horse was abundant. 
Hos primigentus and Cervus elaphus were present. Traces of fires were noticeable 
but no definite hearths or pieces of charcoal. 

Bone objects —A bone awl, formed from the splint bone of Horse, with the 
point broken off and bearing distinct signs of rubbing, or use, was the only bone 
tool found (Fig. 17 (3) ). 

Urrer Mippie Zone. 

Other than flint implements, this zone yielded no relics calling for special 
mention. The upper portion merged gradually into the soil of the old surface layer, 
and upon the whole the red cave-earth was slightly darker in colour. Shells, chiefly 
of Helix nemoralts, were very abundant. The artifacts were most numerous within 
the area marked “ F" upon the Plan (Fig. 5). 


THe Furst Dr LemMents. 

One thousand five hundred and fifty-seven flakes and pieces of worked flint have 
been found in the course of the excavations. 

Flint is not native to the site, and is not known to the writer to occur within a 
radius of 30 miles, even as an erratic in the glacial drift. Consequently, every 
fragment found at Creswell has been imported, and economy in the use of the material 
accounts for recognized types of implements being here somewhat smaller in size 
than their Continental prototypes, also for the almost entire absence of cores. Many 
of the flakes show signs of use, but the material has been, on the whole, used more 
prodigally than it was upon the moorland sites of Yorkshire, of later (Transitional) 
date. 

It is significant that the grey and black cherts which occur freely in Derbyshire 
and within 10 miles of Creswell, are entirely absent, except in the Upper Middle where 
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10 pieces were observed. This material was frequently used in the Transitional 
industries of the South Yorkshire Moors and Pennines! 

The flint of Mother Grondy’s Parlour is a fine quality grey, or black, chalcedonic 
variety in the form of small nodules, bearing a smooth, thin, brown crust. Some of 
the crust shows traces of water-scouring, and probably the source of origin is to be 
looked for in Glacial drift to the South or East, 

The industry as a whole is a rich one and includes most of the typical Upper 
Paleolithic forma. 

The predominant implements are blades with retouched backs and points of 
various types (Figs. 6 and 7). Burins are present but infrequent, and include examples 
of the ordinary burin and of the angle, screw-driver, polyhedral. Noaille and pygmy 
forms (Fig. 9), 

The outstanding and characteristic implement of the Base and Lower Middle 
Zones is a shouldered point, resembling a Solutrean point-d-cran, generally assigned 
to the Upper Aurignacian (Fig. 6 (3), (4), (5), (6) ). 

These are associated with Chatelperron and Gravette points and their modifica- 
tions (Figs. 7 and 8). Scrapers of characteristic types are present (Figs. 10 and 11) 
but not numerous. Throughout the four zones these forms persist but become 
gradually modified towards the top of the section. In the Middle and Upper Middle 
the modification of the shouldered point is very evident, and the general tendency 
in form is towards the geometric (Figs. 6 and 13). Finully, Azilian types and early 
Tardenoisian microliths occur (Figs. 9 and 13), including the typical pygmy burin, 
of which seven definite examples have been recovered (Fig. 9, 15 to 21). 

The change in character js gradual and practically imperceptible, but the 
distinction between implements of the Base (Figs. § and 7) and of the Upper Middle 
(Fig. 15) is absolute. 

The stratification of the site, the fauna and the distribution and technique of 
the artifacts, all denote that this rock shelter had been periodically occupied, most 
probably by hunting parties, throughout an extensive period in time. The men of 
the Base and Upper Middle were contemporary with the Rhinoceros, Mammoth, 
Hyena, Lion, and Reindeer, This periodic occupation was continued until more 
genial climatic conditions led to a change in fauna, and the Rhinoceros and Reindeer 
gave place to the Horse and Bison—-+ practically continuous occupation, a8 a 
camping ground, from the Reindeer period to the incoming of the Azilio-Tardenoisian 
culture. 





The secondary flaking is of excellent workmanship and, as a general rule, the 
retouch is from below upwards. In the upper portion of the Lower Middle a few 
of the implements show a bolder, less skilful technique, notably Fig. 8 (16) and (8), 
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and in the Middle and Upper Middle a “ nibbling’ retouch is noticeable, generally 
at an oblique angle and invisible on the upper face, for example, Fig. 13 (3), (9) 
closely resembling the Magdalenian retouch seen on Fig. 6 (4). 

With few exceptions, the implements are made from truncated flakes, as seen 
in Fig. 6 (4), (5), (6), (10), (15) and Fig, 13 (3), (9). This is very noticeable in the case 
of the scrapers, Fig. 10 (6) to (11), none of which show any trace of the bulb, Upon 
a small proportion of the later scrapers, such as Fig. 10 (13), (14), Fig. 13 (25), and on 
a few implements, auch as Fig, 12 (22) to (25), the bulb is retained. Two-period 
working and double patination is present on Fig. 7 (25) and Fig. 13 (34), (35). 

A large proportion of the implements found in proximity to the Base hearth 
show traces of fire, such as Fig. 7 (21), Fig. 8 (14), (9) and Fig. 12 (5). Fragments 
of a number of well-made implements destroyed in this manner were recovered. 

Broken implements are very numerous and by carefully sorting the fragments 
it has been possible to effect refits in many instances, notably Fig. 6 (3), (6), (10), (14), 
Fig. 7 (18), (24), Fig. 8 (9), (10), (14), Fig. 9-(7), Fig. 12 (5), and Fig. 18 (1). The 
broken tools were commonest in the Upper Middle and the refits have been the 
fewest there, 

Sigus of constant use, which has resulted in the smoothing down and polishing 
of the tips and chipped edges of the implement, is conspicuous upon Fig. 8 (6) at. 
both butt and tip, Fig. 10 (5) at the butt, and upon Fig. 12 (10), (21) at the tips. 

In general factes the industry resembles that of the Aurignacian Station of Durand 
Ruel (Les Rebiéres IT), Dordogne," amongst the artifacts from which those of the 
Base and Lower Middle can be paralleled in almost every instance. This series 
also has affinities and parallels with the Middle Aurignacian artifacts from 
Paviland.* There is also a striking resemblance in the Lower Middle and Middle 
series to the artifacts from the Grotte-de-Martinrive,? Belgium. The series from the 
Mendip cave, Aveline’s Hole, has also close affinities, though the retouch at Creswell 
is upon the whole finer, and the forms more symmetrical, and it appears probable 
that Avelines Hole is comparable in time with the Middle and Upper Zones at 
Mother Grundy’s Parlour. 

The Tardenoisian types recall zome of those from the Belgian stations described 
by M. Leon Lequex.* 

IMPLEMENTS FROM THE Base Zone. 

Symmetry and delicate trimming characterises this series, of which the following 
are the most important pieces. 

Points—Fig. 6 (2) found in the red sand at 3 feet 6 inches deep. Fig. 7 (18), 
Fig. 8 (4), (7), and Fig. 12 (2), (5), (6), (7), all fragmentary pieces, Fig. 1 (11). 

1 Engéne Pittard and R. Montandon, €./.D., Geneva, 1912, p. 450. 
*W. J. Sollas, M.A.“ Paviland an Aurignacian Station,” Huxley Memorial Lecture, LOL. 
2 M. Lohest, J. Hamal-Nandrin, J. Servais and Ch. Fraipont, &.A., Doc. 22, p, 349. 


‘ J. A. Davies, 7 BSS., rol. 1, I roc ; nis » Pp ail. | 
* Leon Lequex," Stations Tardenoisiennes,” §.A.B., 1923. 
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Shouldered points.—Fig. 6 (3), a choice example extremely thin and comparable 
with that from the Pin Hole Cave (Fig. 14 (2) ), also Fig. 6 (5), both found at a depth 
of 3 feet 6G inches. Fig. 6 (4) is an interesting implement and the only piece found 
which exhibits the see Magdalenian retouch and supports the evidence of the 
Pin Hole Cave ivory point (Fig. 14 (1) ), referred to later. 

Chatelperron points are not conspicuous. Fig. 6 (1) and Fig. 7 (9) are the only 
examples, 

Blades -—Fig. 6 (9); Fig. 7 (1), (14), the latter a thin microlithic blade of choice 

rkmanship ; Fig. 11 (2), unpatinated ; (8), notched; Fig. 12 (3). 

Burins. Pig. 9 (1) polyhedral ; (2), (5) ordinary, the latter of rather uncertain 
character; (7) seeanvat (10), (11), (12) Noaille, 

Prercers.—Fig. 8 (14), Fig. 11 (7) an exquisite drill of the type believed to have 
been used for piercing the eye of bone needles. 

Serapers—Fig. 10 (1) an end scraper on & blade (3), (12), Fig. 11 (1) round, 
approaching the keeled type, fluted on face and with encoches on the sides, and a 
rectangular corner, 





Lowe# Minpie Zoxe Imeuemenrs. 


This zone is practically continuous with the Base and differs but little from it. 

Points.—Fig. 6 (7), with the retouch carried around all its edges; Fig. 7 (22) an 
exquisite implement, very Aurignacian in character (24). 

Fig. 8 (1), (2), (5), (6), (8), (9), (16), most of which exhibit bold steep chipping 
and fluted work; Fig. 12 (1) a fragment. 

Shouldered pownts——Fig. 6 (6), (16), Fig. 11 (9), from near the top of the zone and 
exhibiting modification of the shoulder. 

Alades.—Fig. 6 (13), found at 2 feet 6 inches, shows considerable wear and has 
the ends trimmed obliquely; Fig. 7 (23) has the tip worked slightly concave and 
the retouch carried laterally down the blade a short distance, features also noticeable 
in Fig. 12 (15), (16) ; Fig. 7 (4), (11), (15), Fig. 11 (4), (17), Fig. 12 (4), (8), (9), (10), (14). 
Fig. 13 (21), Blades with square or concave ends. Fig. 7 (13), Fig. 12 (11), (12), (13), 
(20), Blades with oblique ends. Fig. 12 (15), (16), (18). 

Chatelperron points—Fig, 7 (21), (25). 

Gravette points—Fig. 6 (10), (14), Fig. T (5), (7), (8) (an exceptionally fine 
implement), (16), Fig. 8 (10), Fig. 11 (10). 

Piercers.—Fig. 12 (17). 

Burins.—Fig. 8 (3) angle. Fig. 9 (8) ordinary, (8), (9), (13), (22) angle, 
Fig. 13 (12), (13) Noaille, 

Knotohed jreces.—Fig. 8 (11), (13), (15). 

Sorapers,—Fig. 10 (7), (8), (9), (10) round; end on blade (2); end (6); 
Fig. 11 (5), (5). 
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Proto-Solutrean,— Fig, 11 (6), an interesting piece exhibiting scaled retouch and 
surface flaking, found at 2 feet 6 inches near the top of the zone and may possibly 
be derived. 

Miopte Zone IweLeMeEnts. 

Points.—Fig. 6 (8), with all edges retouched and resembling (7), from the 
Lower Middle. Fig. 13 (1), (2), (3) all exhibiting geometric tendencies. 

Shouldered pointa—Fig. 6 (17), very modified in form; (18), a burnt piece. 

Gravelte points.—Fig. 6 (11) (a modified form of Fig.6(10)}. Fig. 7 (17), 
Fig. 13 (26). 

Blades.—Fig. 6 (12), Fig. 7 (2), (3), (6), (10), (19), Fig. 11 (18). 

Piercers.—Fig. fi (15), a modified form of Fig. 6 (6). 

Burins.—Fig. 9 (4), (6). Fig. 15 (11) angle. 

Scrapers.—Fig. 10 (4), (5). 


[IMPLEMENTS FROM Uprer Mipone Zone. 

Points.—Fig. 13 (4), geometric and trimming regular; (6), (7), (8) 
fragmentary ; (9), (17). 

Kuaives.—Fig. 7 (12), (20), Fig. 8 (12), Fig. 12 (21), Fig. 13 (16), (18), (19), (20), 
(22), (23), (24) all microlithic ; (26), (27), very thin and neatly trimmed ; (28) to (30), 
microlithic ; (32), (35), (36). 

Burins.—Fig. 9 (14), (15) to (21), Tardenoisian burins; (23), (24), (25). 
Fig. 10 (15), a scraper burin. Fig. 13 (10), o modified form of burin; (14), (15), 
angle burins; (31). | 

Serapers.—Fig. 10 (11), (13), (14), Fig. 13 (25), of black chert and the only 
implement made in that material. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE Pin Hone Cave. 

The cave known locally as the Pin Hole is the one in which discoveries were 
first made by the Rev. J. M. Mello, about 1875, which ultimately led to the examination 
of the whole series of caves in co-operation with Dawkins, 

After Mello's preliminary examination it appears to have remained untouched, 
probably because the published account of his work conveys the general impression 
that the cave was completely excavated. An examination in September, 1924, 
proved, however, that Mello’s work was confined to the first 23 feet, and that nearly 
60 yards of the cave remains unexplored. Careful reading of the published account 
confirms this. 

Work is now in progress there and has already yielded valuable scientific results 
which not only assist in unravelling the intricate story of Creswell’s occupation in 
Paleolithic times, but provide definite evidence for the precise dating of one phase 
of the occupation and its correlation with French cave sites; also considerable data 
in proof of occupation in Lower Paleolithic times and of the presence of both Lower 
and Upper Mousterian Man. 
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The excavations are still in an early stage and will form the subject of a com- 
prehensive report later, but, in view of the importance of the evidence obtained in 
its bearing upon the placing of the Mother Grandy's Parlour culture, a brief survey 
of the results to date is desirable. 

Four definite layers of stratification are present, consisting of an upper and lower 
cave-earth, a layer of stalagmite, or brecciated earth, and a thin stratum of recent 
accumulation. 

The lower yellow cave-earth is 6 to 7 feet thick, the upper red cave-earth and 
stones 2 feet 6 inches thick and comparable respectively with Layers 2 and 3 (Fig. 4) of 





Fig. 14.—{1), A, B,C, D, ENGRAVED POINT IN MAMMOTH IVORY, FROM THE FIN HOLE CAVE. 
(=), SHOULDERED PLIST PorsT, wiTTO, (3), (3a), EXGRAVED BONE rorsT FRox 
THE CAVE OF LA MADELEINE (MUSEE DES Ey2Es), (1) 


Mother Grundy’s Parlour. The upper cave-earth is sealed beneath hard stalagmite, 
or brecciated earth, 4 to 7 inches thick. 

Quarizite implements, identified by M. l'Abbé Breuil as Mousterian, occur in 
the top 6 inches of the lower cave-earth and appear to be contemporary with those 
from the corresponding level of the Parlour site. The lowest depth at which 
indications of man’s presence have so far been obtained is at 6 feet, and they conaist 
of hand axes of quartzite, probably Acheulean in date. 

Near the base of the upper red cave-earth a few flint implements have been 
found, including « point of fine workmanship, identified by M. l'Abbé Breuil and liv 
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Professor Kozlowski, as proto-Solutrean. This can be correlated at the Parlour site 
with Fig. 11 (6), and with several implements recovered in the earlier excavations 
from the Church Hole Cave, notably the fine Solutrean blade in the Manchester 
Museum, Fig. 18 (9). 

Flint flakes and implements are most numerous in the upper cave-earth in and 
under the stalagmite, down to a depth of 15 inches. In type and general character 
of retouch they closely resemble those from the Base Zone of the Parlour site, 
particularly a shouldered point (Fig, 14 (2)), which is a close parallel of Fig. 6 (3), 





Wid. 15.—ENGRAVED FRAGMENTS Of BONE—(1) wisoN, (2) REINDERM, (3) RHINOCEROS (4), 
(4) TO (6) ENGRAVINGS OF RHINOCEROS" HEADS FROM FRENCH CAVES FOR COMFARISOX 
wits (3) ((4) From Lovrpes, (5) asp (0) rosr-pe-carur. (Ré SSP a 
(ucterncire, pp. 20 and 129.) ) pertoire 


the retouching being so precisely similar that they might be the work of the same 
hand, 
This shouldered point was found upon the same level and in close proximity 
fo an engraved double bevel lance point of mammoth ivory, an implement not 
hitherto recorded in this country (Fig. 14 (1), a, 8, c, pb). . It is of classic Magdalenian 
type, 65 mm. in length, cylindrical in section and 9mm. in diameter, The faces 
of the double bevels are engraved with clean cut oblique lines. Cuts are also visible 
upon the sides of the bevelled end. The point of the implement, which is broken, has 
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a single shallow concave bevel upon one face and in this respect resembles the lance 
in Reindeer Antler from the Church Hole Cave,’ now in the British Museum. 

The opposite face of the implement is engraved with a conventional pattern 
(Fig. 14. (1) 8) known as the “ Poissons stylisés,”” and is a close parallel, both in this 
Fespect and in its general character, with an unpublished point from the cave of 
La Madeleine itself, which, by the courtesy of Dr. L. Capitan, I am permitted to 
figure for the first time (Fig. 14 (3) and (3a)). This occurred together with bi-serial 
harpoons and is referable to Magdalenian 5-6. 

The fanna of the Pin Hole Cave agrees with that of Mother Grundy’s Parlour, 
but is more abundant on account of the occupation of the cave by carnivorous animals. 
The presence of reindeer ig very marked in the upper cave-earth. Rhinoceros, 
Hymna, Bear and Horse are present throughout. Mammoth is fairly frequent. 








CONCLUSIONS. 


The placing of the Creswell culture presents many difficulties, but due weight 
should be given to the following facta. 

In view of the recent discoveries in the Pin Hole Cave the presence of Magdalenian 
culture at Creswell is now undeniable. Indications less definitely assignable to 
that horizon are noticeable in the implements from Robin Hood’s Cave and the 
Church Hole (Fig. 18 (5)), but we have with these no precise information as to the 
level at which the individual implements occurred, or with which of the remainder 
of the series they were associated. The indications are scanty and, in the absence of 
stratigraphical information, purely typological. 

The discovery in the Pin Hole of the engraved double bevel lance point 
(Fig. 14 (1) ), which Dr. Capitan and M. l'Abbé Breuil assign to Magdalenian 5 or 6, 

* Qol@.S., L877, Fig. 7. p. 003. 
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is therefore in many respects the most important discovery so far made at Creswell, 
and the most valuable for the purpose of dating. 

That it is of classic Mapdalenian design and technique and not merely a survival, 
is conceded by all who have seen it. 

The shouldered point (Fig. 14 (2) ) found in close proximity to the ivory point 
can, am informed, also be paralleled by unpublished examples from La Madeleine, 
although the type is one generally considered to be typical of the Upper Aurignacian, 

This implement and the ivory point unquestionably belong to the same petiod 
of occupation, and, taken together, they indicate a practically contemporary inte 
for La Madeleine and that particular level of the Pin Hole. 

As already pointed out, shouldered points so precisely similar in type and tech- 
nique that they might have been the work of the same individual are charac- 
teristic of the Base level of the Mother Grundy’s Parlour series (Fig. 6 (3), etc., and 
Fig. 14 (2) ). 

Tus fact, I suggest, gives us a definite comparison in point of fime for La Made- 
leine and that phase of the Creswell culture. 

Taking the Parlour series as a whole the basis of the culture is late Aurgnacian 
and, apart from the shouldered points—which appear to be common to Aurignacian 
and Magdalenian deposits—there are no definite Magdalenian influences recognisable, 
In view of the Pin Hole evidence, however, the period of the Base level occupation 
appears to be contemporary in time with the later Magdalenian of France. 

With this the faunal evidence agrees, 

With the exception of Kents Cavern, the known examples of classic Magdalenian 
culture are scarce throughout this country, but the culture is unmistakably present 
here. 

It is possible that the scanty evidences at Creswell are attributable to the presence 
of hunting parties on unusually extended hunting expeditions, due perhaps to abnormal 
climatic conditions causing the seasonal migrations of game to be abnormal alen, 
or favouring their pursuit further to the north. 

This view is supported by the fact, as regards Creswell, that the occupation 
of the caves was periodic and not constant. 'The scarcity of defined layers of 
occupation in the Pin Hole demonstrates this—only two have been encountered 
ani these only of very limited area. 

The abundance of bones split by man and afterwards gnawed by hyenas, and 
the intermingling of artifacts and charcoal with the débris typical of a den of 
carnivorous animals, points to the same conclusion. 

The geographical position of Creswell and the proximity of areas still under 
glaciation, was no doubt a factor which favoured seasonal, rather than constant, 
occupation. 











* Upon seeing this implement, however, M. I'Abbé Breuil stated that the examples at 
La Madeleine differ considerably in technique. 
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These considerations must have influenced, probably profoundly influenced, 
the development of Upper Palmolithic cultures in England as a whole, and it is 
scarcely reasonable to expect in any one period of time a close similarity in type of 
implements and technique, between English and Continental sites of contemporary 
date. Close parallels are not found to-day in the ordinary implements of life, 
agriculture, ete., even in adjacent countries, or in colonies of British people abroad, 
despite commercial enterprise and mechanical production. Therefore why look for 
close parallels in Paleolithic times ? 

In the light of present evidence the explanation of Creswell appears to be a 
mixture of cultures, the predominant and basic one being Aurignacian, with intrusive 
Solutrean and Magdalenian elements due to the presence there of occasional hunting 

Arties possessed of that culture, 

Man must have lived here in Britain throughout Upper Palwolithie times just 
as his forerunners did under more severe climatic conditions, and the evidence points 
to these people having preserved the Aurignacian tradition and that it continued 
predominant, despite sporadic intrusions, until displaced by the Azilio-Tarder 
of the Early Transition period. 

This is very strikingly shown in the gradual development of the implements 
recovered from Mother Grindy’s Parlour. 

The Base level of this deposit appears to be contemporary in time with the — 
of Magdalenian 5—6§ of France, but preserves the basic Aurignacian chars - 

A gradual development is noticeable between the Base and the Upper Middle tases 
until, finally, definite Azilio-Tardenoisian types are found to be present, 

In conclusion, I suggest that the Mother Grundy’s Parlour site is Magdalenian 
in age, Aurignaciin in technique, and that it demonstrates a development of Upper 
Palmolithic culture in England, possibly a local development, i whether we 
term it “ Developed Aurignacian” or “ Provincial Magdalenian,” may, as further 
evidence accumulates, prove to be typical of the country as a 5 whole 





























IMPLEMENTS 1% MancuEstTerR Museum. 

By the courtesy of Dr G. H. Carpenter, keeper of the Manchester Museum, 
T am privileged to figure (Fig, 16) for comparison a series of unpublished implements 
found in the original Creswell excavations, including the Solutrean leaf-shaped blade 
(Fig. 16 (9) ) and the Magdalenian grattoir-burin (Fig. 16 (5) ), two important imple- 
ments which support the conclusions arrived at herein relative to these cultures, 
based upon the evidence obtained from the Pin Hole and Mother Grundy's Parlour. 

Fig. 16 (1) to (7) are typical burins. The following comparisons are made with 
the remainder ;— 

Fig, 16 (8) with Fig. 7 (15); Fig. 16 (12), (13) with Fig, 13 (3). 

Fig. 16 (14) with Fig. 7 (1) ; Fig. 16 (10) with the modified shouldered points such 


as Fig. 6 (14), (17) ; Fig. 16 (11) with Fig. 6 (10); Fig, 16 (15) with Fig. 7 (4): 
and Fig. 16 (16) with Fig. 13 (17). 
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EXCAVATIONS AT MOTHER GRUNDY'S PARLOUR, CRESWELL CRAGS, DEREYSHIRE. 
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Fig. 17 represents an exceptionally large scraper, or knife, exhibiting Proto- 
Solutrean technique, found in Robin Hood's Cave in 1887, and now in the collection 
of W. F. Jackson, Esq., of Dore, near Sheffield, who has kindly permitted me to figure 
it. Nothing is known as to the level from which it was taken. 


Report oN THe Cnancoat Founp. 

Dr. T. W. Woodhead, MSc., F.LS., of Huddersfield, has prepared sections 
and carefully examined the few fragments of charcoal recovered from the Base and 
Lower Middle Zones, He reports that the whole of these are Birch and that he 
could find no trace of Pine. 


Sincere thanks are tendered to His Grace the Duke of Portland for permissi 
carry out these excavations and to his Agent and Estate Officials for their sires 
and assistance throughout. Also to Mr. G. A. Garfitt, F.S.A., Secretary of the 
Cave Committee, for his unfailing help throughout and much practical assistance 
in the excavation work; Miss D. A. Garrod, for the drawing from which Fig. 14 
(3) was prepared, and her help in the identification of the ivory point, examining 
the artifacts, &e.; Mr. J. W. Jackson, M.Sc., for examining the animal remains 
and shells; Dr. T. W. Woodhead, F.L.8., for examining the charcoal; M. Abbé 
IL. Breuil, Mr, Miles 0. k Buckie F.8.A,, and Mr. Reginald Smith, F.3.A., who have 
examined the artifa 
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REPORT ON THE ANIMAL REMAINS FOUND AT THE CAVE KNOWN 
AS MOTHER GRUNDY’S PARLOUR, CRESWELL. 


By J. Witrain Jackson, M.&c.. F.G.S., Manchester Museum. 


Tae following report deals with the animal remains found with the flint artifacts 
described above by Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong, M.C., F.S.4. ‘The remains are few in 
number and consist of several species of mammalia and of mollusca. The various 
bones and teeth differ somewhat in mineralisation. 

The mammalia represented are Mammoth, Rhinoceros, Hyena, Lion, Wolf, 
Fox, Bear, Bison (? Bos), Reindeer, Red-deer, and Horse, the lnst being the most 
abundant, In addition there is a solitary human tooth, and many land shells. 

The remains occurred mainly in the basal portion of the section (see Fig. 4) 
around the hearth. The Horse and Bison (? Bos) were scattered through the whole 
layer; but there was a concentration of bone-fragments of these two animals at 
the Base with Reindeer antlers and Hyena teeth, There are no signs of gnawing 
on any of the bones, 


List oF Spectres. 
Mammatia. 

Mamuotu.—Two fragments of tusks represent this animal. They come from 
the Base of the section. 

Rurvoceros.—One foot bone (a phalange) and one milk tooth (a molar), belong 
to this animal. The phalange has some red sandy cave-earth adhering to its surface 
and is from the Base. The milk molar came from the Lower Middle. 

Hyaxa.—The cave Hywna is represented by six loose teeth, one of which, 
a third upper incisor, is stained black. All came from the Base and Lower Middle, 
chiefly around the hearth. 

Liox.—A cervical vertebra, from the Base, agrees with a similar example found 
in the adjacent Robin Hood Cave during the 1875 diggings, The bone is very old- 
looking and has lost one of its articular surfaces. The ascription of the bone to 
Lion is probably correct, as it differs materially from a corresponding bone of Bear. 

Wotr.—This animal is represented by a lumbar vertebra, which agrees with 
similar bones from Windy Knoll, near Castleton, and elsewhere, 

Fox.—A fragment of the lower jaw is referable to the Common Fox. 

Bear.—aA solitary toe bone seems to belong to this animal. 


= 
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Bison (or Bos),—This animal is represented by broken bones and loose teeth 
(young and old). Three of the teeth (two molars and a premolar) look much older 
than the others: they are more highly mineralised, and have red sandy cave-earth 
in their basal cavities. 

REINnDEER.—Several young antlers of this animal are present from the basal 
portion of the section, around the hearth. The species if also represented by an 
astragalus partly coated with red sandy cave-earth. The race to which these remains 
belong is not discernible from the imperfect material, but the adult antlers met with 
in the early diggings at the Creswell Caves (now in the Manchester Museum) seem 
to indicate the smaller Barren-ground type and not the Woodland form.) 

Rev-peek.—The Stag is represented by an imperfect lower jaw with four teeth, 
a lower premolar tooth, an upper molar with red sandy cave-earth in the cavities 
(a3 in the Bison teeth above), an astragalus, and a ecapho-cuboid also with red sandy 
matrix. This animal is not listed by Professor (now Sir) William Boyd Dawkins 
from the Pleistocene beds of the Creswell Caves, though he records its presence in 
the surface-soil and disturbed red sandy cave-earth at Mother Grundy’s Parlour, 
Robin Hood, and Church Hole It can now be added as undoubtedly Pleistocene. 

Hlonse.—Several bone-fragments and numerous lower and upper molars and 
premolars, also incisors, belong to the horse. The teeth are all adult and mostly well 
worn. The molars and premolars have the long pillars characteristic of the “ forest" 
type or Solutre horse (Aquus robustus) of Ewart.? In this respect they agree with 
the large collection of horse-teeth obtained from the Creswell Caves during the diggings 


of 1875-6, and now in the Manchester Museum. The metacarpals associated . 


with the latter confirm the reference to the “ forest” or coarse-limbed race: they 
are all short and broad, the length of four perfect examples is only 5-8 timea the width 
at the middle of the shaft. 

Max.—Among the many animal remains there is a single human upper canine. 
Ita presence hereis curious, It will be recalled that during the exploration of Chamber B 
of Mother Grundy’s Parlour in 1876, a human skull was met with in the red sandy 
cave-earth which filled the chamber to the roof. It ocourred in a small recess in the 
wall, at a depth of 2 feet 9 inches from the surface, which was in contact with the 
roof, Above it, and close to it, were the vertebra of a Bison and « quartzite splinter, 
and there were no obvious evidences of disturbance around it. In spite of this, the 


skull was thought to be, in all probability, of later date than the associated Pleistocene 


remains, and was assigned to Neolithic or later times. Other human remains occurred 
in disturbed red sand in Chamber A of the same cave, und are likewise regarded as 


* See RLF. Scharit, The History of the European Founa, Lomlon, 1890, pp. 150-151, Figa 
Wank It, ‘The Creawell form is also represented in the Manchester Museum by an antler from 
the Pleistocene river-gravels at Wolyercote, Oxford. 

* Quart, Journ, Geol, Soc., vol. 33, 1877, pp. 601 and 60G; vol. $5, 1870, p, Tad. 

* Proc. Roy. Soc, Edinburgh, vol. xxx, part iv, 1910, p. BM, Fig. 23. 
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oflaterdate.! In the light of present knowledge, it seems possible that the Chamber B 
skull, at least, might belong to an Aurignacian burial. There is, however, to be 
considered the question of the intimacy of the relation of the skull to the deposit in 
which it was found, 

Afolliwece. 

The molluscan remains fall into three groups: A, Base of section ; B, Middle 
and Upper Middle ; and C, Surface layer. The species are not numerous and consist 
of the following :—Limar maximus (Linn.), A, 1 shield. Vitrea erystallina (Mijll.), 
A, l example, Polita cellaria (Mall), A, l example. Goniodisens rotundatus (Miill.), 
A, lexample. Helicigona lapicida (Linn.), A, 3 examples; B,2 examples. Arianta 
arhustorum (Linn.), A, 1 example. Helix nemoralis (Linn,), A, several; B, several ; 
C,6 examples. Helix hortensis (Mill.), A, several, all dwarfs and apparently bandless. 
Cochlicopa lubrica (Mill.), A. 1 tip. Several calcareous eggs of Heliz or Vitrea spp. 
also ocenrred in A. 


_ For comparison with the above, a number of recent species were collected from 
the neighbourhood of the cave, These comprise Vitrea crystallina, Polita cellaria, 
P. nitidula (Mall,), Goniodiseus rotundatus: Heliciyona lapicida, Helix aspersa (Miall.), 
H. nemoralis, Vallonia costata (Mill.), and Cochlicopa lubrica. 

The only noteworthy form in the recent fauna is H. aspersa, & species recorded 
sparingly from the Late Pleistocene cave-leposits. of Chudleigh, Devonshire, and 
Aveline's Hole, Burrington Combe, Somerset.2 

The fossil species are too few to base conclusions upon with regard to climate. 

* See W. Boyd Dawkins, Quart, Journ. Geol. Soe., vol, xxxv, L870, pp. 727 and 731, 732: 


* AS. Kennard and B. B. Woodward, Proc. Spelerol. Society, Bristol, vol, ii, No. 1 (1922-3), 
1924, pp. 32, 32. 
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ON THE CALVARIA FOUND AT BOSKOP, TRANSVAAL, IN .1913, AND 
ITS RELATIONSHIP TO CROMAGNARD AND NEGROID SKULLS. 


By W. P. Pycrarr, Fell. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., F.Z.S., F.LS. 
(Published by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 


Wes I indertook the examination and preparation of a report on the calvyaria 
discovered in 1913 in the Potchefstroom District of the Transvaal, I little suspected 
how difficult. and in many respects unsatisfactory, my task would bo. 

To begin with, I found that these remains had already formed the aubject of an 
able memoir by Dr. 8. H. Haughton, the Assistant Director of the South African 
Museum, Dr. Haughton’s descriptions and measurements I have, as the auditors 
say, “ examined and found correct,” so much so that it seems to me no useful purpose 
would be served by again recording the same details. It is only on some matters of 
interpretation, arising out of our attempts to restore the skull, that I venture to 
differ from him. 

For the sake of those who have not seen the original description, or cannot 
obtain ready access thereto, it will be well to give the essential features of these 
remains before proceeding to discuss the conclusions to which Dr. Haughton and 
‘others, including myself, have come. 

These remains, then, consist of a calvaria, a temporal, and a fragment of a 
mandible, all ina highly mineralized condition, and found in a field, bordering on 
the River Mooi, 6 feet 6 inches from the surface. 

The calvaria shows evidence of distortion, though not to a serious extent, along 
the left side. On the right side, fortunately, a tongue-shaped fragment of the parietal 
has been salved. I say fortunately advisedly, because this fragment shows traces 
of the sutural surface for the articulation of the temporal, and therefore furnishes 
a clue of first-rate Importance in determining the auricular height of the skull, 

As Dr. Haughton points out, this skull had & conspicnously narrow forehead, 
the maximum frontal diameter not exceeding 120mm.; the maximum parictal 
diameter, on the other hand, was eocantonally great, though post-mortem distortion, 
by a slight crushing in of the left side, has made it difficult to spect ni the actual 
breadth of this region. Mr. Haughton’s estimate is “ probably 154mm.” 1 venture 
to think, however, that this is rather an over-estimate, and am inclined to regard 
150 mm. as nearer the mark; but even then the difference between us is not great, 

Norma verticalis.—This conforms fairly well, and this is significant, with Sergi's 





" Beloides Eqyptiacus.” Tn the narrow frontal, the great breadth of the parietal 
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region, and the presence of a conspicuous median parietal groove, the roof of this 
skull agrees, in a very marked degree, with skulls of Guanches and Bushmen, and of 
many ancient Egyptians ; but it is much longer than any of these that I have seen. 

Norma facialis.—The supra-orbital region is represented only on the right side, 
Where the external angular process ix preserved almost entirely, only the outermost 
angle being missing. But although no more than the outer segment of the orbital 
margin has been preserved, enough of the frontal remains to show that the supra- 
orbital ridges were feebly developed - they were, indeed, quite in keeping with the 
slender external angular process. The area of the orbital region which has been 
preserved extends, approximately, from the external angular procesa inwards as 
far as the supra-orbital notch. There is nothing, then, even remotely’ “ Neander- 
thaloid ” about the frontal region of the skull, Paired and very slightly developed 
frontal eminences are present, but they are very inconspicuous, 

Norma lateralis.—This shows a markedly high and straight forehead. passing 
backward into a conspicuously flattened roof. At a point immediately behind a 
vertical line rising up from the centre of the meatus auditorius, and at right angles 
to the meato-nasion line—used here to supersede the les: exact, but conventional 
" Frankfort line ”’—the curve of the roof takes a downward and backward COUTSE, 
to form a long, gentle slope, as far as a point answering, as nearly as possible, to the 
upper limit of the lambda. Here the slope bends slightly upon itself, but. still 
continues backwards as far as a point well below the upper limit of the fosse for 
this point the calvaria ends abruptly. There are no external sutural landmarks, 

In the peculiarities of this skull so far outlined, Dr, Haughton sees a strong like- 
ness to the “ Cromagnon "skull, and there can be po escape from his conclusion, 
more particularly in regard to the contour-line of the sagittal section. The median 
parietal groove Dr. Haughton regards as negroid, “This feature of the skull,” he 
remarks, “is not paralleled by any skull in the possession of the South African Museum, 
although, according to M. Boule, it has been seen in some negro skulls, and also upon 
# Namaqua skull now in the Paris Museum.” But this feature, it is important to 
notice, is @ characteristic of Bushman skulls. and I have found it in many skulls 
of ancient Egyptians, as well as in Guanches. 

Dr. Haughton makes no special mention of the absence of the sutures in this 
calvaria, but so completely have these disappeared that I have found it impossible 
to determme, with certainty, the position either of the bregma or the lambda, 
and this fact has added to the difficulty of determining the meatal (auricular) 
height, 





THe Expocrantat. SURFACE, 


The endocranial surface is remarkable rather for its negative than its positive 
characters, all its sutures having become obliterated, though a fairly deep groove 
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marks the position of the coronal suture. The characteristic depressions for the 
lodgment of pacchionian bodies are wanting, and the sulci for the meningeal vessels 
are but feebly developed. But there is one really striking feature about this surface. 
This is the surprisingly large size of the erista frontalis, which projects backwards 
for a distance of 52mm. So far T have found a like development only in skulls 
of Boshmen and of Ancient Egyptians. It forms the median partition between two 
well-marked fossm for the frontal lobes of the cerebrum, and of these the right is 
conspicuonaly the larger. The horizontal plate of the frontal is wanting. 


THe TEMPorAL. 

The peripheral area of this bone is unfortunately greatly damaged. The 
alisphenoidal and parietal borders, including the posterior half of the pars 
mastoidea, are missing, 

The area of the linea temporalis, usually referred to as the supra-mastoid mdge, 
at once arrests attention on account of its unusual prommence. Over the meatus 
auditorius externus tt forms a prominent, widely overhanging, sharp-edged shelf, 
the free edge of which sweeps UP, and backwards, in the form of a well-marked 
swollen ridge. The ultimate history of this ridge is lost, owing to the fact that the 
superior and posterior borders of the pars mastoidea have been broken off. 

The strong development of the swpra-mastoid ridge ia sometimes cited as the 
mark of the negro and as a characteristic of a degraded type of skull. But this is 
by no means true, Tt may be found almost, if not quite, as much developed in 
modern British skulls, but, of course, éxceptionally. 

Immediately beneath this ridge, and behind the meatus audiforius externus, lies 
an unusually wide, and relatively deep, semicircular depression, passing downwanls, 
forwards, and inwards into the meatus auditerius externuy, The mastoid process 
which is conspicuously “set out,” away from the skull, is very small, und has a 
quite peculiar, and deeply incised, posterior border. Behind this border lies an 
exceptionally large and deep dase fossa, In its superficial area I have found it 
shghtly exceeded in a Tasmanian skull, but in this case the fon was shallower, and 
much more constricted below. 

The supra-mastoid ridge takes its origin from the base of the zygoma. To this 
point. return is necessitated for the purpose of discussing the glenoid cavity. This 
is bounded in front by the anterior root of the zygoma, forming the eminentia 
articularis. It isclear that this, in the Boskop skull, was rather feebly developed. Its 
lateral extension, from the skull-wall outwards, was slight, The point occupied by 
the “ tubercle of the zygoma “ has been destroyed, but there is evidence that it 
could not have been strongly developed. The articular surface is Sips aRrs 
amd shelves insensihly backwards into the shallow glenoid cavity. No 


than a faint trace remains hia 7 enti commit and the vee gent ee 
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almost completely broken away. From what traces are left it would seem that the 
cavity for the parotid gland, which js lodged in this plate, was unusually deep, 

In the development of the supra-masiond ridge, the eminentia articularis, and 
the glenoid cavity, the Boskop skull approaches very closely to that of the Bushman. 

The inferior surface has been extensively damaged and its landmarks obliterated. 
There is no sign of the styloid process or the stylo-mastoid foramen. The tympanic 
plate has been destroyed, and with it the inferior border of the meatus. Of the 
carotid foramen there is no trace, while of the jugular fossa no more remains than a 
slight notch at the bottom of the stnus lateralis, The thickness of the mastoid 
immediately behind this is unusually great. 

Turning now to the cerebral surface of the temporal, it is to be noted that the 
squamous atea—the periphery of which is Inostly missing—pccupied a rather larger 
area within the skull than is the case with the average modern skull, owing to its 
more forward extension in the direction of the alisphenoid border, 

The impressions, normally present, corresponding to the convolutions and sule; 
of the temporal Jobe, and the grooves for the lodgment of the meningeal vessels, are 
by no means strongly marked. In these particulars again the Boskop resembles 
the Bushman skull, 





facialis haa been com pletely obliterated. 


The eminence of the superior semicircular canal ts but feebly developed, and 
the mastoid portion of the lateral sinus is very shallow. The foramen mastoideum 
is well preserved, ‘The fegmen tympani, it is worth noting, presents a tolerably large 
perforation, due to pathological conditions, though these do not seem to have 
affected the antrum tympanici—at least so far as can be seen without further explora- 
tion. A similar imperfection of the wall of the tegmen tympani ia occasionally met 
with in modern human crania. That this perforation is indeed pathological, and 
not due to post-mortem damage, is also the opinion of Sir Arthur Keith, to whom I 
submitted this bone. 


THE Restoratiox OF THE SKULL AND THe Denvuctions Basen THEREON, 


The reconstruction of this skull, from the fragments just described, was accom- 
plished by finding the position of the temporal in relation to the calvaria. After 
this the contour, shown in the restoration below, was plotted out, This having 
been done, it was possible to estimate, not only the probable form of the skull when 
entire, but also its cranial capacity. Dr, Haughton (9) believes this to have been 
as much as 1,832 c.c., but this, I venture to think. is too high; about 1,700 c.c, 
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would seem to be nearer the mark, Professor (. Elliot Smith and Dr. Broom, how- 
ever, go 80 far as to contend that this skull had a capacity of as much as 1,900 c.0. 
To these figues, however, a return must be made presently. 

Ita ee contour, in nornia lateralis, is shown in Fig. 1. 

Tt will be noticed that this is orentated on the nasio-auricular base-line which 
I proposed in 1916, in place of the “ Frankfort line,” the only merit of which appears 
ta be, according to ita champions, that the skull thus surveyed places the face in the 
position in which it is held during life! No account is taken of the fact that by this 
usage half the face is above and half below the lme, nor of the stil more cogent 
objection that the facial angle measured by such a line is absolutely useless. 

Placed, then, on the nasio-auricular base-line, practically the whole cranium 
lies above it and the whole face below it, so that the facial angle taken therefrom 








rid. 1.—soskor (m=sToRATION). Fig. 2.—cnomacyox (THE “ OLD Max”), 


affords an accurate measure of the rotation of the facial upon the cranial portion of 
the skull, following on the reduction in the size of the jaws. But this matter T have 
already discussed in detail elsewhere. 

A certain amount of error in my restoration may well have to be allowed for, 
yet, I ventore to think, it may be taken as approximately correct, since there are a. 
number of relatively fixed points which can be safely relied wpon for guidance, and 


which can be used as checks by all my critics. 


One of these was furnished by the parietal fragment bearing a portion of the 
squamous suture for the temporal. Estimating the probable height, maximum and 
minimum, of the superior border of the temporal above the meatus, one gets the 
first teat as to the probable meatal, or auricular, height of the skull. If the meato- 
nasion length is unduly shortened, then the supra-oceipital would have to be exoes- 
aively lengthened, in order to obtain a normal foramen magnum; on the other hand, 
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too long a meato-nasion line would entail the reduction of the supra-occipital bevond 
possible limita, Avain, too long 4 meato-nasion line would demand a quite abnormally 
wide alisphenoid to close the gap in front of the temporal. 

Bearing these crucial points in mind, we arrive at the following measurements :— 
L., 205; B.,180. Auricular height, 125 mm. ; basi-bregma height, 137 mm. The basi- 
bregma height can only be approximately determined. But this ia a relatively 
unimportant point, because, in the first place, it can be calculated in the case of 
skulls where the basi-occipital is missing with tolerable accuracy by adding, Bay, 
15 mm. to the auricular height. 

It is at present the almost universal practice to regard the basion as a fixed 
point whereby much otherwise valuable craniometrical work is vitiated. In the 
report already referred to (16), I waa able to show that the basion, so far from being 
“fixed,” is really an extremely variable point, the distance between this and the 
meatal centre varying between 5mm. on the one hand, and 20mm. on the other. 
Hence the discrepancies to which I drew attention in calculating the alveolar index 
by Flower's method. The average meato-basion distance appears to be 15 mm., 
but the Bushman and Strandlooper skulls seem to have a rather shallower base, 
the average being 12 mm, 

The difference between Dr. Hanghton’s calculations and my own in regard to 
the length, breadth, and height are negligible, and they do not effect what, after all, 
is one of the most important considerations in regard to this skull—to wit, the place 
Smong the Hominidw which is to be assigned to the Boskop Man. 

The cranial capacity of this restoration, as derived from a formula given me by 
Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth, “ Capacity = L, x W. x Bb. Ht, x 000385 + 96,"" is 
L717 c.c. 

As a test of the reliability of this formula, 1 calculated thereby the cranial 
capacity of a number of skulls whose measurements are given in the “ Catalogue of 
Osteological Specimens of the Royal College of Surgeons, Part I. Man” > COM paring 
the results with the cranial capacity as given in the catalogue determined by measure: 
Ment with shot. The differences between the .c. yielded by the formula and those 
yielded by measurement with ahot were negligible, 

I made several attempts at the restoration of this skull, varying the length of 
the nasio-meatal line as well-as the meatal or aurioular height. Where this last 
émounted to as much ss 130 mm., with an estimated basi-bregma height of 142 mm., 
the cranial capacity rose to as much as | 4i7 cc. Having regard to all the elrcim- 
‘tances the lesser auricular height—195 mm., with » basi-bregma height of 187 mm.— 
seme the more Teasonable, and the more probable, and it was for this reason adopted. 
My maximum height, it will be noticed, makes a close approximation in the matter 
of cranial capacity—1,777 o.¢.—to that given by Dr, Haughton, the difference 
being no more than 5S ec. Tt seems to me, however, that my lower figure, 
Lie.c., is the more probable, 
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Satisfied, after many experiments, that this restoration was at least approxi- 
mately correct, there remained the task of discovery as to which of the African 
races, or species, this calvaria belonged, or whether, indeed, tts affinities were African. 

Its likeness to the Bushman skull, in all its salient features could not be gain- 
said: but it soon became apparent that it must further be studied in relation to 
the “ Strandloopers on the one hand, and the Cromagnards on the other, These 
hkenesses, and the conclusions based thereon, will now be enlarged upon. 

Before entering on this theme, however, it would be well to dispose of the many 
references which have been made hy other writers on this subject to the “ negroid " 
characters of these remains. 

Little more than vague and nebulous suggestions have been advanced in support 
of this “negroid” element. The “evidence” offered is discounted by the fact 





TIO, .:—STRANDLOOPER (AFTER SHRUBS ALL), 


SERS ie Ss Sat ven a Stee SHEN, precisely, are the cranial characters 
which ean be regarded as positively “ negr 


Certain it is that, all’ too commoniy, wiad Ass tenia as negro” skulls are, 
as often as not, the skulls of Bantu, masked by an infusion of Bushman blood, 


In what relation the Bushman stands to the negro is ao matter meee for 
investigation, but it would seem that they should be regarded os divergen 
of a common stem, a relationship expressed in the accompanying “ Phylogene tie 
Tree" (Fig 12). Tf this surmise be correct, the suggested  negroid * characters 
Tha fitiportaaee of the part the Bushman has played as a modifying factor in 
the physical features of the various races of Africa, living and extinct, is by no means 
generally realized, That in remote times he ranged as far north as Egypt there is 
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scarcely room for doubt, Any large series of skulls of ancient Egyptians will contain 
a number which bear indubitable evidence of an infusion of Bushman blood. In the 
Anthropological collection of the British Museum of Natural History is a mandible, 
embedded in tufa, taken from “the tomb of Cleopatra,” which is an undoubted 
Bushman jaw. And quite recently a cave containing characteristic Bushman 
paintings was discovered by Mr. F. J. Bagshawe at Kisana, Tanganyika Territory, 
the work of the Kangeyu Bushmen. 

The evidence of this Bushman element, in ekulls of Ancient Egyptians—but 
not apparently present in Predynastic skulls—is found in the conspicuous parietal 
“ bosses.” the well-marked median furrow in the parietal above the lambda, and 
often in the face—features which are to be seen aleo in the Guanches. 

Tt may be urged that this agreement between certain Egyptian, and Bushman 
skulls, or between Bantu-Bushman skulls, is a matter of cotneidence rather than 





vic. 4.—TrricaL DUSIMAN. FIG. 5. NUSHMAN FROM CAVES OF TSITTIRAMA. 


evidence of racial intermixture. It would not, indeed, be easy to prove this blending. 
But I was able, some years ago, ina Report on a collection of skulls from New Guinea 
(16), to show that there was evidence, amounting to proof, that though invading, 
and invaded, races might. eventually settle down together, the invading race, if 
sufficiently distinct, left indelible traces of its sojourn m the changes wrought in the 
skull-characters of the willing or unwilling hosts, 

The Tasmanians, referred to in the Report just mentioned, will furnish a case 
im point; for they have left unmistakable evidence of their slow progress through 
New Guinea, and many of the Pacific Islands, and across Australia, from north to 
south, to their final resting-place in Tasmania. The evidence as to this migration 
is to be found in the impress of their alcull-characters which ure, to the anthropologist, 
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The Polynesians, no less certainly, I ventured to contend in that Report, left 
witness of their passage through New Guinea into Polynesia, and beyond, as far 
west as Oregon, as is shown in the skulls of the ancient and the skulls of La Tigra 
and Arkansas,’ There ean be no mistaking the evidence, for the Polynesian skull 
displays very definite and peculiar characters, which occur nowhere else, though this 
fact is by no means generally recognized, They were first described in my Report 
alluded to above. 

But m the course of this migration, the Polynesians, in turn, paid tribute in a 
loss of racial purity. For the Maori, commonly regarded as typical and pure-blooded 
Polynesians, display a no Jess unmistakable record of what we may call “ cranial 
deformation,” as a result of their residence among, and interbreeding with, alien 
peoples. I need not, however, labour this point; the facts, as I have stated them, 
are easily verifiable, and they are to be borne in mind by all who essay to unravel 
not only the many puzzling aspects of this fragment of a skull of the Goskop man, 
butt al} skulls. We are too apt to assume thut we are dealing always with “ pure- 

From what has just been said the inference is obvious, that the skull of the 
Bushman, upon which such stress is laid, is also “an impure dominant.” It is to 
he eae in mind that, for countless generations, this one of the aboriginal races of 
Africa hes lived under conditions which can only be expressed by some harsher 
term than “ adverse.” As a consequence, he has degenerated mentally and physically. 
There is no evidence to show that he ever wttained toa high stature, and it is clear 
‘that force of circumstances, willingly or unwillingly undergone, occasioned an inter- 
mixture of alien blood which would inevitably affect stature. This inte 
may be gathered from an examination of the series of skulls which have been secured, 
owing to the zeal and presciwnee of Mr. FitzSimons, from the Caves of Teitzikam 
Six of these he sent me for examination, though only three were adults. But while 
these are all of undoubted Bushman, they vary widely in their characteristics, 
even allowing for sexual differences. All ure small. In one of these, with a cranial 
index of 78, the conspicuous interparietal width is marked by the relatively great 
Inter-stephanie width, The face is remarkably “ flat,” the nasals of extreme breadth, 
while the orbits are microsemic. It is essentially a Bushman skull, bot contains 
@ large strain of an alien element, possibly derived from Angola. But these 
differences are precisely similar to those already described by Shrubsall (17- 19), 
Poch (14), Duckworth (5), and others. 

Between the Bushman and the Strandlooper, no sharply-defined line can be 
drawn. Moreover, even among the Strandloopers, im regard to the skull, there was 
a wide diversity as well as a common agreement. 

: It is somewhat remarkable that the singular character of the + Polynesian ” type of skull, 


mcd tte rer: > range, should eo far have eluded the attention of Anthropologists, but there 
can be no esaspe from the evidence which T have produced, 
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The accompanying contour (Fig. 3) was made from what seems to me one of 
the most typical Strandlooper skulls yet figured. It is an enlargement made from 
Shrubeall’s photograph (18) by meana of proportional compasses, set to give an 
duricular height of 116 mm, This gives a skulllength of 205 mm. which is 
practically the same as that of the Boskop skull. 

On comparing the contours of these two—Strandlooper and Boskop—an extra- 
ordinarily close likeness will be found between them, which can hardly be ascribed 
to coincidence (Fig. 7). The contours are almost identical, save only in the greater 
auricular height of the Boskop skull. On the assumption made here, that the 
Strandlooper holds an intermediate, and degenerating, stage between the Boskop man 
and the Bushman, this result is what we should expect. 

I would lay particular stress on the fact that my restoration was made many 
months before I made the enlarged contour of the Shrubsall skull, so that there was 
no sub-conscious attempt to make the one fit the other. When the Shrubsall alull 
was enlarged on the basis of a skull-length of 181 mm.—the actual length of this 
skull—the auricular height was no more than 100 mm., so that rt would seem that the 
auricular height does not rise in exact sympathy with the increase m length. But 
this by the way. Shrubsall does not give the auricular height of this skull, but from 
his table of average measurements it probably did not exceed 116mm. The super- 
imposed contours of the Boskop skull, and the Bushman, again bear out the Bushman 
affinities of this skull, and, moreover, when the superimposed contours of the 
Shrubsall Strandlooper, and the Bushman, are compared, a close likeness between 
the two 1s manifest, 

It is contended in these pages that the Boskop man is genetically related to the 





Cromagnards. This relationship will be discussed presently. As a preliminary, _ - 


the superimposed contours of the typical “Cromagnon” and the Boskop skull 
may profitably be compared. 

Before proceeding further it would be expedient to take account of some “ Boskop 
Remains ” described in Nature (3) by Professor Raymond Dart. He lays particular 
emphasis on the fragments of a skull which bears a very close likeness to that which 
forms the subject of this Report, ‘These fragments, he insists. are, in all essentials, 
in agreement with those of the original Boskop akull. The supra-occipital is almost 
complete, in so far as the right side is concerned, and it happily shows, very clearly, 
the lambdoid suture, of which no trace is to be found in the original Boskop skull. 
What is even more important 14 the fact that the left side of the skull affords us the 
opportunity of seeing the posterior portion of the terporal in relation to the parietal, 
and the greater part of the upper region of the face. 

Professor Dart gives » “ rough preliminary reconstruction of this skull, built wp 
on a cast of the endocranial cavity.” The result of this prelimmary work yields wu 
ekull having a maximal length of 210mm. and a “ maximal breadth of 150 mm." 
"Tf this length be correctly determined,” he remarks, “ we are in the presence of 
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the longest-headed human skull yet discovered.” With no more than a photograph 
of this restoration before me it is difficult to criticize this result. Yet I venture to 
suggest that when Professor Dart comes to revise his work he will agree that his original 
computation, as to the length of thisskull, must be reduced, probably by as much as 
Smm. If the frontal region of the skull, as shown in this reconstruction, were 
rotated so as to give the face an angle of, say, 77°, the whole contour would be changed, 
and this change, be it noted, would bring the restoration into complete harmony 
with the Boskop, Cromagnon, Strandlooper, and Bushman skulls. This is a signifi- 
vant fact, The accompanying outlines will demonstrate my contention. Additional 
testimony as to the harmony between the origmal Boskop skull and that described 
by Professor Dart, 1s shown by the fact that he finds the same conspicuous parietal 





FM, 7.—OONTISUOUS LINE—pOSsEOP, 


“bosses,” the same interparictal suleus on the roof of the skull, and the same 
conspicuously small masters, . 

And now as touching the likeness between the Boskop skull and that of the 
“typical” Cromagnon, A comparison between the superimposed contours of these 
two reveals a most striking and significant agreement (Fig. 6). Using nasio-meatal 
base line, and using the nasion, for the moment, as the paint of superposition, the 
forehead of the Boskop skull shows a slight hollowing at the vertex—determined by 
the nasio-meatal base-line—and is perhaps 5 mm, less in auricular height, while the 
inferior portion of the occipital region projects further, and is deeper. 

The two skulls differ, however, in a very striking manner when the meatus 








auditorius is used a8 a fixed point for comparison. The superimposed contours 


then show that the meato-nasion length of the Cromagnon exceeds that of the Boskor 
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skull by somewhere about 10 mm., while it shows a loss of a similar amount in the 
post-auricular region, lying between the obelion and the inion, The auricular height 
of the Boskop skull, it is contended, was probably about 12> mm. as against 130 mmm, 
in the Cromagnard. But though the Cromagnon skull displays distnet parietal 
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“ bosses,” it did not display the median parietal suleus. The mastoid differed 
conspicuously from that of the Boskop skull, but we have no evidence as to the size 
of the crista frontaliz, so largely developed in the Boskop skull. 

Professor Elliot Smith, on the evidence furnished by the endocranial cast, considers 
that the “flatness of the cast, and certam of its features suggest affinities of the 
Boskop man with the Neanderthal race. But the larger size, and especially the form, 
of the pre-frontal bulging indicates an even closer kinship with the peoples found in 
Europe in Aurignacian and later times, 

“ But it would be incorrect to regan] the Boskop man as a member of either the 
Neanderthal or the Cromagnon races. For he represents o variety of mankind that 
never intruded into Europe—probably a divergent branch of the species sagiens, 
which sprang from the parent stock soon after its separation from the so-called species 
neanderthalensis, In confirmation of this suggestion is the fact that, though the 
pre-frontal area is larger than that of Neanderthal man, and has assumed the form 
distinctive of the modern type of man, it is smaller, both actually and relatively, 
than that of the Cromagnon race.” 





CONCLUSION. 


A careful study of all the essential features of the skull of the Boskop man seems 
to show, very certainly, that he was a derivative of Cromagnon man, and the pro- 
genitor of the Bushman. 

But before these relationships, and the sequel thereto, can be profitably con- 
sidered, it is essential to define what ia meant by the term “ Cromagnon"™: for this, 
at present, is used In a very loose and confusing sense. | 

Too commonly, in short, it is employed on the one hand as a label for a Race, 
and on the other as a Time-scale, or a “Culture.” Hence some more precise 
definition has become imperative. The need for such a definition has, indeed, been 
hinted at by others, and it has accordingly been proposed to substitute the term 
“Neanthropic.” This, however, is inadmissible, since it was comed to serve 
another purpose, to wit, as a substitute for the time-worn “‘ Neolithic,” 

When Lord Avebury coined the terms “ Palwolithic,” and “ Neolithic.” he 
shared the belief of his time, that the advent of Neolithic implements marked the 
coming of a new Race, and the demise of the old Mousterian man, who fashioned the 
Be Palwoliths.”” 

But it is now clear that this was not the case. Evidence has accumulated to 
show that tbe stages of the Palmolithic Period must be recognized—Lower, Middle 
and Upper The Middle + Palmolithio Period seems to mark the demise, or at least 
the ature of Mousterian man. For it is now evident that the Upper Paleolithic: 
ushers in the new ora of human apa, and the emergence of more than one 
hew species. 
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The four distinct phases of culture in short—Aurignacian, Solutrean, Magda- 
lenian, and Azilian—which are shown to have marked this Upper Palwolithic period, 
probably, or possibly, mark the earliest stages in the differentiation of the main 
trunks represented by modern mun. 

As a way out of the inevitable confusion of thought which a continnation of the 
use of the old nomenclature entails, Professor Elliot Smith (21) suggests the terms 
“ Palwanthropic " and “ Neanthropic.” The first-named includes Mousterian man 
and his predecessors; the last, the new Adam and his descendants. Only by the 
acceptance of his proposal can we avoid ambiguity. 

Clearly, then, we cannot substitute the term “ Neanthropie " for “ Cromagnon.” 
Those who would have it so would but make confusion worse confounded. The 
Gnmaldi people, for example, are regarded by some as aberrant Cromagnards, 

Hasnseaninhye there can be no question but that we must use the term “ (Cro- 
magnon “ in a strictly Zoological sense—as indicative of a Race, the type af which 
8“ the Old Man of Cromagnon”; that is to say, the skull found in 1868, in a rock- 
shelter in the valley of the Vézére, at Cromagnon, a little above the village of 
Les Eyzies. He was'the first of the Aurignacians known to us. Other skulls of this 
type were brought to light later, but, as is the rule with human skulls, no two ‘are 
quite alike, which implies, that then, as now, no race was absolutely “ pure-bred.” 

This particular skull, then, I designate as the type of the Cromagnon race. 
Tt may be distinguished by the following measurement :—Length, 205 mm. ; breadth, 
151 mm. ; auricular height, 140 mm. ; nasal height, 52 mm. orbital height, 27 mm. ; 
orbital width, 42 mm, ; nasi-prosthion length, 70 mm. ; bi-zygomatiec width, 133 mm. 
The teeth are missing. (Cranial capacity, 1,777 c.c. 

So much, then, for the definition of the term “(Cromagnon.”" A return may now 
be made to our main theme—the Neanthropie peoples. That the slowly differen- 
tiating races of this new era of human evolution occupied the same territory, or were 
near neighbours, of Neander-man, seems an inevitable conclusion: nor would there 
seem to be any escape from the further conclusion that a certain amount of inter- 
breeding took place between them, thus providing the material for the development 
of new species, wherever isolation, from whatever cause, gave the new potentialities 
an opportunity to develop. | 

This much is indicated in the accompanymg Phylogenetic tree (Fig. 12). Herein 
the Prote-Bushman—the Boskop man—is supposed to have arisen out of the Nean- 
thropic “flux” which was to give rise, at about the same time, to the Grimaldi people, 
and the Cromagnards, the Australo-Dravidians, and Rhodesian man. The common 
stock from which these have all been derived was, it is here suggested, formed out 
of the smooth, and “ beetle-browed ” Palwanthropic peoples, 

(mn this assumption the negroid and Cromagnard strains of the Proto-Bushman 
are intelligihly accounted for, the negroid element being derived from the nascent 
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From the typical Cromagnard are derived the Nordic, Alpine, Mediterranean, 
and Hindi “ Races,” which, it is here suggested, should be designated “ Eu-Cromag- 
nards,” to afford an escape from the singularly inappropriate term “ Cancasian,"’ 

The Polynesians and the Mongols are to be regarded as offshoots of the 
Cromagnard stem, but as older than the Eu-Cromagnards, 


Mivdiferranean, Mardi. 





Fd, 12.—?HYLOGENETIC TRER SHOWING THE MAIN LINES OF DESCENT OF MODERN MAN, 


The Australo-Dravidians and the Rhodesian man are apparently to be derived 
from =o SAMmie  enmguard stock, but they seem to show a conspicuous strain of 





It onl seem, in short, that we may fairly postulate the divergence of the human 
race, ata very early stage of its development, into two branches, one with relatively 
pk and the other with"strongly developed brow-ridges: Eoauthropus stands for 


the one, Pithecanthropus and Neander-man for the other, 





That the “ beetle-browed " people were the dominant race—or races- for long 
ages, to be shown by the fact that all the skulls of the Lower and Middle 
VOL, LY. 0 
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Pakeanthropic Periods are of the Neander type. But the fact that they were 
preceded, in Europe, at any rate, by the smooth-browed people represented by 
Eoanthropus, suggests that these two types may have been living in close proximity 
throughout the whole of this long period, and furthermore, that interbreeding took 
place between them. In other words, the apparently somewhat sudden appearance 
of the Neanthropic peoples is probably fictitious, but what factors led to the rise 
and decline and final disappearance of the Mousterians yet remain to be discovered. 
The Australo-Dravidians and Rhodesian man, as has just been remarked, seem to 
he witnesses of a certain amount of interbreeding between the two, before the final 
extinction of the inferior type. 

Finally, something must be said anent the interpretation which has been placed 
upon the significance of the excessive development of the brow-ridges of Neander 
man. Jt has heen contended, in short, that these were to be attributed to the size 
and weight of the massive jaws, which in turn were necessitated by the nature of the 
food they had to disintegrate, The face, indeed. was supposed to have followed the 
model of that of the great apes. But the fact that the jaws of Koanthropus were 


even more ape-like than those of Mousterian man, destroys the cogency of this 


argument, Moreover, the jaws of the Tasmanian were quite as large as those of 
Neander man, yet the cranium does not show conspicuous brow-ridges. 

Mr. Hewett has suggested that the Boskop man should be regarded as a distinct 
species—Homo capensis. This is a perfectly legitimate proposal. But, if adopted, 
it will be necessary to designate the Strandlooper-Bushman type as a sub-species— 
Homo capensis maritimus. Similar distinctions must be made in the case of the 
Negro and Negrillo, which must become Homo africanus and H. a, parvus, and of the 
Tasmanian for whom I would propose the name Homo tasmanensis. Some authorities, 
indeed, contend that the living races of mankind are but “ varieties” of one 
species—Homo sapiens. But this view is untenable, unless we brush aside the 
ordinary standards of classification which are of necessity applied to the lower 
orders of the mammualia, including the great apes. 

But, be this as it may, the status of the Boskop-iman seema now to have been 
established. The curiously evasive character of this skull, the difficulty which besets 
any attempt to determine its precise affinities, bear witness to its “ generaliced " 
character, which is a consequence of its derivation from an undifferentiated stock 
standing at the parting of the ways between two or three nascent stocks. 
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APPENDIX. 


Some stamiard of micial chameters, at least of the main types, must be formulated and 
adopted by anthropologists if we are to hive any waeful measure of comparison between therm. 
On the whole such & standard would bo of most value if based! on the skull alone, since commonly 
this ia the only material available. Tt ia imperative, in short. if we are to make any progreas, 
that we should adopt the method of the zoologist in cur endeavours to define the variona spores 
amd sab-spenies of Man. 


At the present time aishhropoingists, by an overwhelming majority, recognize bat onn species 
—Home sapiens—and several “ Races,” of Neanthropio man. Bat the mare closely thix conven- | 
tion is examined the mor evident does it become that we must.“ go the whole hog.” and form 
Bert previne definition of the “ womatologicl unite of Denniker, and others, based on the 
ominial claracters, as displayed in some selected and typical alull in the case of oxch of these 
**tunndtes,”* 

The Cromagnon skull has already been described in these pages (p. 192), "Thorn romain, for 
the immediate purposes of this Report, the following to be describe] :—Bushman, Strandlooper, 
Negra, Thamanian, Australian, and Polenesian. 


i ye 


BUMAN (fond capeneia atectopyge), 


The ¢haracteristic features of the Bushiman’s akull are the great parietal width, the median 
groove on the roof of the parietal region, and the brchydont anit markedly bullate form of the 
molars. 

Type skull: Coll. Mua: Beit. (Nat. Hist); Reg. No. 04.20.11, °° S. Africa."—L, 170: 
B., 130 (1. 75); Bb. 12) (HT, 67); Bp. 100; Bn, 100 (ALL, 102). Mesaticephalic ; Tapeino- 
eophalic : Prognathons: Platyrrhine: Chamepmsopic; Phenozygous : Mirrosrmir, 


STRASDLOOrER (Heme capensiad inerptines), 
Closely mannbles Bushman, hat markedly larger, 


Nruno (somo mthiopicna), 


emineness modente ;  megadont. 

Type skull: Coll. Mus. Brit. (Nat. Hist): Keg. No, Gh0740° Dy Challli Coll. 
‘W. Afrion.“”—B., 141; L.. 180 (1,75); Bb, L911, 74H); Bp. 107; Br, 98 (1, 105); Nw., 375 
Sh. 44 (L 00); Np. 7; Be, 120 (1, 65), Mesationphalic : Motrioeephalic ; Prognathons : 
Platyrrhine ; Letroprosopic; Phenosypous: Mesnsemic. 


Reno (ffowe othiogiows pervs). 
Skull with parietal cminenees ; frontal eminences well developed; a marked median frontal 
ridue, extending from the forehead nearly to the coronal suture ; palate long: mastoid small. 
“Type alcall: Coll, Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.): Reg. Nos L8M1.; Bambute, Congo Forest— 
B. 150; L, 178 (L, 78); Bh, 124 (1. 49); Bp, 99; Bn, 99 (1, 108: Pa, al): 
Nw. 27; Nh. 46 (L, 58): P., 67; Bz; 024 (1, 54). Mowticephalic; Tapeinocephalic « 
Prognathous ; Pltyrrhine ; Loptoprosopio ; Phenoxygous ; Microsemic, 
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Tasmanian (/fome tasmnensna). 


Skull with « marke torus supm-orbitalie; parictal eminences conspicnous; purictila on 
either side of the middle line markedly concave: palate of groat aime; naanls short and wide. 

Type skull: Coll. Mus. Brit. (Nat. Hist.); Reg. No. 1917.10.29,1.—B., 141; L., 191. 
(L. Ta): Eh,, LA iL, Th); B.., 1; Bp.. 108 tL. 108): Nh. 47: Nw., aa (I. ri 
Dohlichocephalic: Tapeinocephulice; Prognathows; Platyrriine; Chammeprosopic; Phenoxygous ; 
Microsemic. 


AvsTnaLian (Home sapiens antrquue), 
Torus supra-orbitalis conspicuouily developed ; parictal region markedly seaphoid ; parietal 
emuincnoces fairly conspicuous; palate large, long, wide anil deep; megadont. 
Type ekull: Coll. Mua. Brit, (Nat, Hist.); Reg. No, $3.0.20.1.—B., 134; L.,.107 (1, 68): 
Bb, 159 (1, 70); Ep. 08: Be, 198 (2,100; Fa. 80); Nw. 24: Nh. 40 (1, oO). 


: Potyxesias (Jfoma stpiens sandvicenata). 

Well developed ;. roof of skull rising steeply from forehead to mid-parietal line and falling 
thence in a marked curve when secu in sorma foferaiia, on the auriculo-nasion base-line; tho 
curve ending in s conapicuous supra-occipital protuberance; glabella well developed ; pnarictal 
emineties well developed; orbite quadrangular. 

Type skull: Coll, Mus, Brit. (Nat. Hist.); Keg, No. 80.4.4.1; Onhu.—BE., 48: LL, Is7 
(L, 70); Bh, 125 (1, 72); Bp, 100; Bn. 101 (f, 72); Nw. 25; Nh. 50 (1, 49): Np. 79: 
Bz, 137 (LE, 87). Mesaticephalic;  Metrincephalin; Mosognathous; Leptorrhine : 
Leptoprosopic: Phenozygaus; Megasemic. 
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LIET OF FIGURES. 
Fiz. 1.—Kestoration of the Boskop Skull, in iorma loferalis, and on the Meato-nasion base-line. 


Fig. 2.—Tho skull of “the Old Man of Cromagnon,” the cranial type of the Cromagnards, in 
norma lateralis. Auricular height of 130 mm. 


Fig. 3.—The akull of the Strandlooper (after Shrubsall.) Auricular height of 115 mm. 
Fig. 4.—Skull of the typical Bushman, in norma lateralis, Aurioular height of 117 mm. 


Fig: 5.—Skull of Bushman from Caves of Tsitzikama, in norma foferalis, Auricular height of 
110 mm, 


tuditoriua being used as a fixed point. 


Fig: 7.—Superimposed contours of Boskop and Strandlooper (dotted outline), the meatus 
cudifonwe being used aa a fixed point. 


Fig. 3.—Superimposed contours of Boskop and Bushman, the timed point being the mectus 
eed tories, 


Fig. 9,—Superimposed contoum of Boskop man and Bushman, the fixed point being the nasion. 


Fig. 10.—Superimposed contours of the Eoskop man and a skull of Bushman type from the 
Caves of Taitzikama. ‘The fixed point being the meatus awdiforiua, 


Fig. 11—Superimposed contours of Roskop man and the skull shown in Fig. 10, The fixed point 
ema shee amc. 





cent of modern man, 


Fig. 12.—Phylogenetic tree showing the main lines of des 
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THE EARLY NILOTIC, LIBYAN AND EGYPTIAN RELATIONS WITH 
MINOAN CRETE. 


The Hurley Memorial Leeture for 1925. 
By Str Arruun Evans, D.Litt., F.B.S., Hon. V.P.8.A. 


Crmre is before all things the middle island of the East Mediterranean basin, From 
Homer's time onwards its central position has struck all who have had to deal with 
it. It might, indeed, be described as a “ half-way house ~ between three continents 
—urope, Asia and Africa. This fortunate situation marked it as the point where 
the primitive culture of our own Contment was first affected by that of the older 
civilizations of Egypt and the East, and it was thus that Minoan Crete rose to life 
and light at a time when primeval darkness still brooded over the wide mainland 
region to North and West. 

That the most ancient geographical relations of the island lay with Anatolia 
and the East is equally clear, This, indeed, is itself largely an inheritance from late 
geological times when, with the inrush of the Miocene Sea and the formation of the 
South Aigean basin, Crete became a South-Western horn of Asia Minor, and was 
separated by a deep channel from what is now the South-Eastern foreland of Greece. 
This result was brought into further relief by the atill greater submergence of Pleis- 
tocene times, to which the North 2gean basin was due. Nor was this fundamental 
relationship affected by the subsequent submergence of part of the land-bridge to 
the East, which still left a chain of intermediate islunds—Kasoa, Carpathos and 
Rhodes—to act as stepping-stones of early intercourse, | 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt that Man entered Crete from the Anatolian 
side. He may even on his first appearance have found still living the dwarf hippo- 
potamus' of the earlier and far wider land-bridge. But Palwolithic discoveries in 
the island are still wanting. Even from pure Neolithic deposits human remams are 
still to seek, The evidence, moreover, now forthcoming from the early Minoan 
“tholos’” ossuaries of Southern Crete, that dolichocephaly was betimes prevalent 
“7 the island, is itself indecisive, both owing to the wide distrilmution of the * Mediter- 
ranean” type, and on account of special considerations, stated below, affecting this 
particular clasa of early monuments. That by the Middle Minoan Age a distinct 
brachycephalic admixture 1s perceptible may well be dune to the intrusion of 











1 ‘The remains of the pigmy hippopotamus, which ranges to. Sicily and Malta, were found by 
Mian Dorothea Bate on the pliteaa of Kathar) in Eastern Crete, Sir William Boyd Dawkins haa 
now recognized bones of dwarf hippopotamus (Pentlandi) amongst those associated with 
Galilean Man. 
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Von Luschan’s Armenoids from Asia Minor, for which the portrait on a Middle 
Minoan II seal* supplies a cogent argument. But so far as the evidence goes, there 
is no reason for believing that this was the earliest insular type. 

Apart from this as yet uncertain factor, all the evidence at our disposal— 
archeological, religious and linguistic—pomte to a root connection between Crete 
and Anatolia. A good instance of this is supplied by the primitive family of 
steatopygous female images from the Neolithic strata of Knossos, which, as I have 
shown elsewhere, find remarkable parallels not only in Asia Minor but as far afield as 
the Euphrates and the Caspian shores. Other relics, such as the stone maces, show 
similar affinities with this Eastern province. The monochrome, hand-polished 
pottery, at times incised and inlaid, of Neolithic Crete recurs on the same side, while 
its character presents on the other hand an abrupt contrast to the polychrome pottery 
of wide East European range which the most recent discoveries have shown to have 
extended not only over a large part of Northern Greece but to the remotest glens 
of the Morea. The contrast here presented finds a curious parallel in a phenomenon, 
ultimately due to the same physical causes, that zoologista have noted on the 
respective sides of the strait that divides Crete from the Greek side of the old rift. 
The land-snails and running beetles of the little island of Cerigotto, geologically 
dependent on Crete, like those of Crete itself. show a general affinity to those of 
Asia Minor, while the types found on the opposite island of Cerigo, the ancient Cythera, 
beyond the narrow channel, correspond with those of mainland Greece.4 

The most deep-lying traditions of the early Cretan population, as far us it has 
been able to recover them, also connect themselves with the mainland to the East. 
The indigenous pre-Hellenic language, mainly preserved in names of persons and 
places, belongs to the same family as that of the old Carians and their kin: and it 
is impossible to doubt that, where such nomenclature extends to mainland Greece, 
its diffusion was the result of the Minoan Conquest, to which the Mycensean civilization 
on that side was due, The names both of Minos and Knossos, to take significant 
examples, recur in the Cilician coast region: Karnessos, the earlier appellation of 
Lytthos, the model Dorian city of the later Greek colonists, has the same element as 
Halikarnassos. Throughout a large part of Anatolia, again, we recognize the cult 
of the same Great Mother with her male satellite—husband, lover or child. as the 
case may be—whose insular cult haa been exposed in the Minoan shrines of Crete 
and whose memory survived in the Rhea and infant Zeus of Hellenic tradition, Of 














* A sommary of Dr. yon Luschan’s resulta ia given in hia “ Huxley Lecture “ for 1911, 

* See my Palace of Minos, vol, j, p.2, Fig. 2a. 

* Palace of Minoa, vol, i; p. 47 Aey. 

" This evidence is well summarized in R. F. Sharpo, Kuropers Animals ; their Geolsyical 
hwtory and (rographical distribution, pp. 198. 190. The geographical conclusions resulting from 
the distribution of the snails was first painted out by O. Bottger, * Die Binnenschnecken d. Griech: 
ps Inset Cerigo und Cerigotto (Nachrichtsili d. devteches malabol, (esellechaft, vol. xxvi, 
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special importance, too, is the widespread recurrence on the Anatolian side of the 
worship of the ne ‘doula axe or “labrys,” from which, indeed, the name of 
“ Labyrinth,” as attached to the Palace of Minos, was almost certainly derived. 

It has been necessary to bring into relief this fundamental connection of Crete 
itself and its earliest stock with Asia Minor in order to place in its proper perspective 
the southern relations with which I propose to deal on this occasion. That by way 
of the island “ stepping-stones “’ some kind of intercourse existed with the Anatohan 
havens from the earliest time of human occupation onwards must be reasonably 
inferred. It was probably owing to some early drift along the Southern littoral of 
Asia Minor that there occur in the later Neolithic deposits of Knossos objects made 
of Tridaena shell, the nearest habitat of which is the Red Sea! Further west, 
indeed, other evidences of the same primitive current of intercourse may be seen in 
exotic shells found in the Neolithic deposits of Italy, including the “ mother-of- 
pearl” shell (Meleagrina margaritifera)? which does not at present live nearer than 
the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. 

A priori we should naturally look to the Continent to the east for the routes 
by which objects as well as ideas of oriental origin reached eatly Crete. There has 
even been a tendency, partly, it would seem, suggested by the analogy of later 
Pheenician commerce, to suppose that the Egyptian relics found in connection with 
Minoan and Mycenean remains arrived by the Syrian and Anatolian route, This 
may have been partially the case in the latest age of the civilization, when colonial 
foundations existed in Cyprus and probably also on the Cilician coast, but it 1s 
unsupported by any evidence so far as regards the earlier contact of Crete with the 
Nile Valley. 

But, underlying this theory of intercourse with Egypt by the round-about 
coastal route along the sides of the easternmost Mediterranean angle, there has 
undoubtedly been the assumption that primitive man shrank from voyages across 
the open sea, The assumption is wholly ungrounded. At a very nis stage in 

man’s evolution we are encountered by the problem of his first appearance on the 
Australian Continent, and already, by the time of the transitional phase of culture 
that heralds the birth of the true Neolithic, considerable advance in seafaring know- 
leige seems to have been attained. As Sir Arthur Keith has pointed out, the 
Maglemose settlers in the island of Oronsay, off the West Coast of Scotland, would 
have had to cross a considerable stretch of what is often 4 stormy sea.* It is clear 








1 T may instance a worn pebble-like object, another nncertain fragment showing traces of 
the kings and an idol of neolithic type illustrated in my Palace of Minos, vol. i, p. 48, Figs, 13, 
49 (there erroncously described as * alabaster"). 

t Strobel, Bull, di Paletaologie, vol. iii (1877), p. 56. For five specimens Mitra oleaces found in 
Ligurian Cave burials, see A. Issel, shid., vol. xiii (1537), p, 176. 

2 The Antiquity of Maw, vol. | (1025 et), p. 112, “to reach the island even now a atretch 
‘of ea ten miles in width has to be crossed, but at the time the harpoon people settled on it... 
the ail must have been longer, for in Acillan times the island and tho ooighbouring mainland 
stood 30 feet deeper in the am than at present.” 
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that by the close of the Neolithic Age, neither the North Sea. nor the widest, part 
of the English Channel nor the Bay of Biscay itself, were bars to direct maritime 
intercourse between the British Isles and the Scandinavian and North German regions 
on the one side, and the Tberie world on the other. What was successfully ventured 
at that early epoch in those open waters, exposed to the full fury of Atlantic and 
Arctic gales, must have been well within the capacity of the mariners of the Inland 
Sea. It is possible to go further than this and to affirm that the early Mediterranean 
seafarers preferred the open sea to the rounding of iron-bound headlands, or coasting 
along surf-beaten shores, In Crete, indeed, there is distinct evidence that their 
mantime goals stood in relation to overland transit routes by which dangerous 
promontones were avoided. 

It is in itself natural to suppose that in the East Mediterranean basin navigation 
began to flourish in the JZgean island world, Neither the Syrian nor the Libyan 
Coast was favourable to its rise, though on the other hand the Nile supplied materials 





FiO. 1.—SANANG VEESEL OX AnYDOS Por, 


for the growth of a simple form of river craft, The papyras, however, of which the 
true Nilotic vessels were made, itself offered only limited scope for the construction 
of larger vessels and, owing to the absence of good timber on the banks of the river, 
the Egyptian ships of the early dynasties, though often otherwise of elaborate build, 
were literally built up of short planks! and, as may be seen from the monument of 
Sahuré of the Vth Dynasty (¢. 2700 w.c.), still continued to be provided with ladder- 
hke masts of two stems, 

Recent researches have made it clear that in the last predynastic stage of 
Egyptian culture an exotic form of vessel began to intrude on the traditional Nilotie 
type, and there can be little doubt that by whatever channels this form reached 
the Nile, its original home was the Euphrates: Instead of the curving keels with 
two central cabins dividing the banks of oars and with prow and stern rising gradually 
from the water-level, such as we see, for instance, on the painted pots of Naqada 


' fee, for instance, A. Kiwter, Daw Antily Steweeen (Berlin, 1024 p. [4 Fig. 4, 
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(see Fig. 2), and the well-known rock painting of Hierakonpolis, vessels now appear 
of quite a different character. These have level hulls with high, abruptly msing 
prows and recurved sterns, and show a single shelter somewhat behind their middle, 
On the ivory knife-handle of Gebel-el-‘Arak, where unquestionable Sumerian elements 
are seen side by aide with Nilotic, we actually witness a naval battle between 
ships of these two classes+ In connection with the new type of vessel that now 
enters on the scene we note indications of masts, and on a “ decorated ” pot from 
the Nagada Cemetery a broad square-cut sail (Pig. 1). 


The mast here, though 
short, is of a single piece. 


On oa lat Dynasty alabaster vase from Abydos we 
seem to trace a similar type of sailing-boat.* 





Fla, 2.—PrHEDYSASTIC ROWS GALLEY? oY DPECOMATED Por, SAQGADA, SHOWDTSG " FISil » 
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4D “ MOUSTAING EXSIOSS. 


It is nevertheless clear that up to the close of the predynastic age—and, indeed, 
during the earlier historic phase of Egypt—sailing vessels had made very little way. 

In the numerous representations of vessels on the “decorated “ pots of late pre- 
dynastic times from which Fig. 2 3 is taken, rowers in place of masta and sails are 
almost universal. At the same time the abundance of such galleys shows the great 
development of navigation on the Nile already before the daya of Menes conquest. 
[ts ultimate goal, so far as the Nile itself was concerned, would have been A-ur, 


1 Bénivlite Fondation Piot, Monuments et Mémoires, xxi, Fase. 1; Petrie, Anrieal Egypt, 
1917, p. 26 soy., Figa. 1-4: HH. Frankfort, Studies in Ancient Pottery of the Near East, p, 130 sey. 
(Roy, Anthr. Inst. Qeeasional Papers, So. 6, 14), and Ch. Borewx, Etudes de Nawtique 
Egyplicnne. J (Mémoires, efe., 1. 1924). Un the reliefs on this object Sumerian and early Nilotiec 
elementa mect, Gilgames ia-eeen dompting two lions, ancl Men appear wearing the “ Libyan 
aheath.” 

= Petrie, Abydos, vol. i, PL xii, a | 

' Petrie and Quibell, Naqeds and Ballas, PL law 4, 
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" the Great Door” or “ Port ” near the Canopic mouth, to the early importance of 
which Professor Newberry has called attention. 

Was the sea transport already in Agean hands Was there. perhaps, already 
some less grandiose predecessor of the mighty harbour works, since submerged, that 
abutted on the Isle of Pharos? The mapping out of the immense constructions, 
still visible beneath the sea surface, by the French engineer, M. Gaston Jondet,? 
has never received either the notice or the investigation that it deserves. ‘The break- 
water here, according to his measurements 2,000 metres in length, had supporting 
walls, formed of blocks, the upper surface of which was 8 to 12 metres wide, and the 
great basin, containing an area of about 150 acres, might “have sheltered 400 
galleys or trirémes of 30 metres length.” Such constructions vie with those of 
the Pyramid builders. [Is it, then, all a mirage | Ten years have passed and no 
attempt has been made to test these expert and very detailed observations. 

Elsewhere I have ventured to support the contention of M. Raymond Weil,‘ 
that these mighty harbour works imply at least the collaboration of naval engineers 
from Mmoan Crete. From the date at least of the Vth Dynasty, as we know from 
the monument of Sahuré,® Egyptian vessels frequented the Syrian ports, and 
indeed there is now direct evidence of intercourse with Byblos going back to the 
First Dynasty, but of wider Mediterranean commerce we have no record. Are we, 
then, to regard these monumental works as dating from the days of Greek rule in 
Egypt? A passage in Josephus* has indeed been cited, referring to the Isle of 
Pharos being surrounded by strong sea walls against the violence of the waves. But 
what has this to do with the grest mole and spacious basin of a harbour that 
must have been capable of accommodating all the fleets of the Mediterranean ? 
Are we really to believe that what would have been even for Alexander his most 
colossal work has been passed over in silence by ancient writers ? 

Of Cretan vessels probably the earliest representation is a clay model of a boat 
with two benches, a high prow, and a tail-like projection at the stern from an OSSUary 
at Palaikastro belonging to the First Karly Minoan Period? (Fig. 3). The latter 
feature recurs on a series of incised figures of ships engraved on Cyeladic pottery of 


* “The Petty Kingdom of the Harpoon and Egypt's Earliest Mediterranean Port" (Liv, 
Annals, vol. i, p. 17 aeg.). 

> Les porta eulrmergés de Aucienne Ile de Pharos (Mémoire prisentés A l'Institut Egyptien, 
LOT), 

* Palace of Minos, vol. i, p. 202 seq, 

‘Lea ports antéhellaniques de ta Cite A Aloxandrice et TEmpire Crétoia” (Extrait do 
Bulletin de TInotitut Francais d '‘Archfologie orientale, t. xvi), 

* Borchhandt, GraidenEénal des Adatge Sabard (Leipziy, 1013), with E. Assmann's Com 
mentary, 

* Da bello Judaico, iv, o: lO. 4. 

* B.C. Besangqnet and BM. Dawkins, The Ciapublished Gtjects from the Palaiksetro Ercan: 
Home, part | (1023), p. 7, Fig. 4 (Suppl Paper of the British School at Athena). 
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somewhat later date! (Fig. 4), Several of these chow indications of oars, in one 
case 28 on either side, and it is clear that galleys thus propelled must have always 
played an important part in the #gean world. In this respect these vessels may be 
compared with the Nile craft above referred to, so often depicted on late predynastic 
pots of the decorated class. where the oars are sometimes even more numerous. But 


there is a further point of comparison of a more distinctive kind. Upon the Egyptian *. 


pots, such as those from Nagada, a short pole is generally fixed on the hinder of the 
two cabins seen amidships, with two streamers attached to it and an ensign at top. 
The types of these ensigns, apart from amall variations or composite forms, hardly 
amount to a dozen, and Profeasor Newberry has shown that in several cases these 
correspond with traditional Nome signs of the Delta. At times, indeed, in groups of 
vessels shown on the same pot, they are placed in a geographical connection. 'Thus 
thedouble harpoon, the“ mountains” sign and the A, standing for the crossed arrows of 
Neith, thus found in collocation, undoubtedly represent the three North-Western petty 
kingdoms of the Harpoon, the Mountain, and the “ Crossed Arrows," which formed in 
historic times contiguous Nomes* This geographical connection may have a par- 
ticular value in the case of a sign showing the outline of a fish that Appears ona vessel 
grouped on a Nagada pot. with another bearing the “ Mountain ™ sign of a region 
that lay on the Delta Coast, (See Fig. 2.) For this, as will be seen, is the recurring 
ensign on the prows of the AZgean vessels shown in Fig. 4, set, as in the case of Early 
Nilotic craft, above a pole with two streamers. The elementa of correspondence are 
here threefold, and though the representations of Agean vessels are actually of 
later date, their ensign may well have been handed down from much earlier days, 
The proto-Egyptian barges, indeed, with their central cabins, are of a different and 
more luxurious class, adapted, it would seem, only for river traffic, 
But for voyages across long stretches of open waters the use of the sail was, of 
course, of great advantage, and in the case of the greater Island, which on the side 
away from the Archipelago faced the Libyan Sea, there is evidence of the general use 
of sailing craft from an early date. From the first moment when the Cretan seal- 
stones began to record the owner's calling in pictographic signs—at least as far back 
as the beginning of the Second Early Minoan Period, in the first half of the third 
millennium B.0.—ships with a single mast are of constant recurrence. Early examples 
from seal-stones are given in Fig.5.2 Tt will he seon that the vessels on these seals 
have high bows and sterns, the prow, which is generally the higher, often taking the 
form of an arrow-head or of a fork. Somewhat more elaborate Speclmens are 
shown in Fig. 6, belonging to the close of the Early Minoan Age. At times we find 
indications of a high poop, and on later seals « kind of deck cabin. ix clearly shown 
' Tsountas, “Apyettenh ryan, "Equpepis, 1800, p. 90, Fig, 22 (Siphnos), The centre point of these 
representations seems to be Early Cyeladie IT (= Karly Minoan UT), c. 2400-2100 ac. 
* BP, E. Newborry. “ The Petty Kingdom of the Harpoon and Egypt's Earliest Mediterranean 
Port ™ iiir, Annals, vol, i, p. ES). 
* Repreluoed from Scripts Mined, vol. i. p. 200, No. 57, 
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near the stern of the vessel. The ge or spur noted in the case of the Cycladic vessels 
is visible in some cases, and in Fig. 6, 4, the two steering oars are clearly discernible. 
The four-pronged object by the fish on Fig 6, c, is possibly some kind of fishing spear. 





Flo. &,—SAILING OGALLEVS OS EARLY CRETAN AEAL-STONES. 


Over the prow of one of the ships shown in Fig. 5 appears a disk, while on either 
side of the mast, on another vessel, isa crescent. If these may be taken for symbols 
of the heavenly boilies, it seems probable that they refer to the duration of voyages 
undertaken; the crescent moons would in this case mean two months and the disk 
a still longer yovage. 
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That the sea passage to the opposite African coast presents no great difficulty 
is shown by the fact that sponge-fishing craft, with a crew of not more than a dozen 
men, that touch at the south-eastern ports of Crete ply their trade as far as Bonghaz 
in Tripoli. The direct passage to Derna, the nearest point on the Cyrenaic conat, 


t Fig. 6,4, ia from a three-sided steatite-boad seal, Palszee of Minos, vol. i, p. 120, Fig. 89m. ‘Two 
ships, one above the other, are those shown, On another face appear three crouched human figures 
of a kind that recur on Jater seals and apperently representing rower. Probably Early 
Minoan TTT. 

For ¢, ace Palace of Minus, vol. i, p18, Fig. 7. See Xanthudides, The Vaulted! Tombs of 
Messara (Droop's Tranel.)}, Pl xiv, No, 1079. Sion Thole B, Platanog. Thr tomb may have 
been built at the end of Middle Minoan TI, but its main period was Middle Minoan I. 
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is not more than 180 miles from the southernmost horn of Crete," where, as we shall 
see, was the great Minoan haven. To Pharos, off the mouth of the Nile, it is 320 miles 
from the south-eastern ports of Crete. Small sailing vessels from Crete bound for 
Alexandria generally strike due south till they are within sight: of the African shore, 
and then follow the coast-line east. The passage is itself greatly aided during the 
summer months, from May till October, by the prevalence of the Etesian north-west 
winds, or “ Meltems,” and sccompanying current. For the return journey the 
equipment of oars would be much more necessary, 

The early prevalence of a single-masted type of sea-going vessels in Crete, which 
contrasts with the composite structure to which the Egyptians had recourse down 
at least to the Vth Dynasty, is explained by the forest growth of the island. The 
mighty beams of the native cypress (Cupressus horizontal is), of which the carbonized 
remains come to light in the Palace of Knossos, were obtained from the same source. 
and the straggling remains of old cypress growth are still to be seen on some of the 
glens and mountain sides, especially in South-Eastern Crete, The island was probably 
in former times as well provided with timber as the North Syrian coast, and the 
material here was in the hands of a race whose early training in navigation, due to 
their geographical connection with the island worli to the north, made them more 
capable of profiting by their possession. It was the deforesting of the island by 
over-exploitation that, probably more than any human cause. brought about the fall 
of Minoan sea-power. 

So much, at least, there seems to be good warrant for affirming, it was from 
Crete and neither from Egypt nor from Syria that fully equipped sailing vessels first 
traversed the open Mediterranean. The ancient Cretans had a truer right to the 
claim, put forth later for the Greeks of Aigina, that they “ first set up masts and sails, 
- the wings of a sea-going ship."? 

ft had long been known that XVIUth-Dynasty Egypt had had relations with 
Crete, which can now be dated to its First Late Minoan phase round about 1500 E.c. 
In 1890 Professor Petrie discovered in a settlement at Kahun, called into being by the 
great building works of Senusert I, of the XIIth Dynasty (c. 1906-1888 B.c.) poly- 
chrome sherds which, with prescient instinct, he desoribed as “ #gean.”” Four 
years later Professor John Myres, in examining the painted pottery from the Kamires 
Cave, which opens on the steeps of Mount Ida above Phiestos, recognized that tt 
belonged to the same fabric as the sherds of Kalu, now classified as Middle Minoan IL. 
Since then these comparisons have been amplified by a variety of finds, notably a 
polychrome vase found in a tomb at Abydos by Professor Garstang, accompanied 
by evlinders bearing the names of Senusert (Sesostris) T and Amenemhat [11—the 


' See my “Sketch map of the Evst Mediterranean Basin showing the Central position af 
Crete.” [acing p. 1 of Palare of Minus, vol. i. 


* Hesiod, Catal Frum. 06; 0] & frou wera fev ter ring dp pedieoas, tedren & lorie Ofera ler 
er pa warremipoce, “ 
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latter of whom, according to Meyer's chronological system, reigned from about 
1849 to 1800 B.c, 

In 1895, when examining a remarkable series of relics from a deposit at 
St. Oouphrios in Southern Crete? which had certainly belonged to a primitive bee-hive 
ossuaty, I was able to carry back the relations with Egypt to a much earlier date. 
Not only were there here scarabs with XIIth-Dynasty motives, but associated stone 
vases, which, coupled with others often of variegated materials obtained by me from 
other Cretan sites, made it possible for me to extend the comparison to simular 
Egyptian vases of the [Vth Dynasty, and even to suggest a connection with primitive 
Nilotic pots, which I then termed “ Libyan,” belonging, as we now know, to the late 
predynastic stage. 

From the beginning of the excavations on the site of Knossos these early com- 
parisons received remarkable confirmation. Fragments have come to light of several 
carinated bowls of fine translucent diorite indistinguishable from an exquisite example 





rid. 7.—FREDYNASTIC EOYPTIAX BOWL OF SYENITE FROM NEAR THE SOUTH 
FROFYLEUM, KNOSS08. 


found in the grave of King Sneferu of the [Vth Dynasty (c. 2840-2820 nc.) Part 
of the rim was also found of a similar vessel, executed in “ liparite,” a form of volcanic 
glass peculiar to the Molian Islands, so that this example probably represents a copy 
by a Minoan craftsman trained in the Egyptian lupidary school. A derivative Cretan 
type is also known in porphyry. Of still earlier date is an imported syenite bowl 
found by the South Propyleum, within what was known in the early days of the 
excavations at Knossos as the “ Central Clay Area "in a layer immediately above the 
Neolithic (Fig. 7). More recently a large part of another bowl, made of porphyry, came 
to light in an unstratified deposit north-west of the Palace (Fig. 8).2 In this ease 
the flat collar, typical of this kind of vessel, is finely under-cut, und the roll handle 
is perforated. In the same deposit ocourred part of a similar bowl in the same 


1 # The Sepulchral Deposit of Hagioe Onuphrios, etc." (Supplement to Cretan Piclographs, etc. 
Quaritch, 1805). See especially pp. 116-119. 

t See Palace of Minos, vol. i, pp. 85-87, and Figs. 4, 5, 

* See the forthcoming accond volume of Palace of Minos, p. 30. 
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material, with a slightly raised base, and a piece of a vessel of brilliantly polished 
black porphyry with quartzite crystals—a kind of stone that also recurs among the 
prehistoric vases of Nagqada and Hierakonpolis. A bowl of hornblende porphyry, a 
good deal rolled, with a less definite collar and apparently without ledge handles 
may be slightly later in date, but its variegated material forbids us to bring it down 
luoter than the [Ind Egyptian Dynasty, when such materials went out of use in 
Egypt tteelf. : 

Probably somewhat later in date is a fragment of another vessel of diorite, 
showing one of what had been originally five ear-like interior projections, recently 
found west of the Palace, This proves to form purt of a very interesting kind of 
cup, of which an almost perfect specimen in alabaster from a [Vth-Dynasty tomb 





rig. 3.—PREDYSASTH: EGYPTIAN HOWL OF FORPHYRY, KNOSSOS: 


st Kl Kab is in the Ashmolean collection? This cup, otherwise almost unknown 
in Egypt itself,? and possibly of sacral character, was probably devised for dri 
some beverage with floating objects. Had mustaches been known in ancient 
Egypt it might have been called a “* Mustache Cup." The type is iteelf so foreign 
to lnpidary work that we may infer that it originated in a metal form of cup, 





* Palace of Minos, vol. i, pp, 65 and 67, Fig. 32. 

* The Knowian cup restored is set bevide that from El Kab for comparison in Pulace of 
Minas, vol. ii, p- 88, Fig. 27. 

* A later survival of this form exiaia in falenen. A fmementary cup, now in the British 


Museum, was found in the Temple of Hathor at Deir-cl-Bahari (Alth Dynasty). Dr. H. E. 
Hall called my attention to this, 
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presumably copper, with ear-shaped projections of the rim folded inwards. Its origin 
may therefore go back to a still higher ant iquity. 

In some ways even more important, atcheologically, than the occurrence of 
remains of imported stone vases of late prehistoric and protodynastic Egyptian 
stone vessels, is the appearance of a native Cretan class of vessels in softer stones, such 
as steatite and serpentine, showing forma clearly derived from such exotic types. 
The records thus supplied, moreover, are More extensive, since they are scattered 
over a large number of sites; while, so far as Crete is concerned, Knossos itseli— 
overwhelmingly the chief civie and administrative centre of the island—has been 
hitherto the sole source, Such derivative shapes Include not only the broad-collared 
howls with roll handles above described (Fig. 9), but higher vessels of the same 
general character such as are common at Nagada and Hierakonpolis (Fig. 10) 
In the latter case the prototype was evidently somewhat distant ; but certain 
banded limestone pots, the material of which was chosen to imitate diorite, 
show a very close resemblance to a Vith-Dynasty type of omtment pot (¢. 2000 Bc.) 





Fic. 0, —SERFENTINE IMITATION UF FRE- 
DYSASTIC MIWL, ELUNDA, CHETE. 


That imported Egyptian vessels, being made of hard and, at the same time, 
decorative materials, often became heirlooms was only to be expected, and specimens 
have been found at Mvcenm and Asin# in Late Minoan tombs. But to suppose that 
such vessels, fragmentary specimens of a whole series of which have been found, as 
we have seen, on the site of Knossos, and which were indeed already imitated by 
Early Minoan lapidanies, were impotted at a time long posterior to that in which 
they were in vogue in the Nile Valley itself, can only be described as an ingenious 


evasion wholly at varnance with archwological scvnoe. 


i See Palace of Minos, vol. i, pp. 66 and 67, Fig. 35. A specimen (Fig. 30) from an Early 
Minoan If tomb excavated by Mr, Bh. B. Seager at Mochioa is thus compared with it. 

® fdem, p. 92 and Figs. 60 and 61. where a marbled limestone pot from Mochios (Seager, 
Mochlos, p. 80, MS, ond PL 11) is placed beside Keyptian apoormens of Vith Dynasty date. Cy. 
too, a pot of black-veined limestone found br Dr. Xanthodides in » bee-hive ossuary at Platanos 
( Vaulted Tomb, dec, Pl. AT, No. 104M). 


bho 
he 
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At Knossos, indeed, where so many remains, generally fragmentary, of these 
early imported vessels have occurred in unstratified deposits on the outskirts of the 
site, and in one or two cases embodied in the rubble material of the Palace walla, 
stratigraphical data, so far at least as regards their upper limit, were still wanting. 
Nor is the reason of this far to seek. At the very beginning of the Middle Minoan 
Age the builders of the first great Palace, of which considerable traces have now 
come out beneath the later structures, with a view to obtaining a more spacious site, 
hod levelled away the top of the original “ Tell” that had been formed by successive 
settlements on this spot. The whole Early Minoan stratum down to ite very beginning 
had thus been removed, and it was from the debris of this, representing probably 
the remains of earlier residential buildings on the site, that the imported stone vase 
fragments such as those described above must have heen derived. 





Fm. 10. 


i. FREDYNASTIO EOYPTIAN STOSE VESSEL, NIERAKONPOLIS ; 
b. IMITATIVE TYPE (EM. M1), MOCHLOS, 


The original Palace of Knossos, like the sister foundation now being excavated 
by the French School at Mallin, 20 miles to the east, belonged to the opening phase of 
the Middle Minoan Age (Middle Minoan Ia). In the centre of the hill the early Palace 
structures are directly superimposed on the Upper Neolithic, the whole of the Early 
Minoan strata having been levelled away. Immediately beneath the level of the 
Central Court, where the paving had been removed, a succession of winters’ rains 
had brought out wall foundations which were the object of investigations carried out 
in 19243 and 1924. The ground plan of two contiguous houses was thus recovered 


- which, as their contents showed, belonged to the latest transitional phase of true 


Neolithic. The pottery, much of which shows the Incipient use of the potter's oven, 
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approximated in many respects to that of the First Early Minoan Period’ The 
plans of the two houses uncovered were rectangular, apparently of the ~ but-and-ben ” 
cluss, surrounded by an agglomeration of small cells containmg large pots for stores 
and other relies. In contrast to all Minoan buildings, but in conformity with the 
mainland usage traditional in Asia Minor, there were here fixed hearths. A series 
of stone implementa came to light of the usual Cretan shapes, and remains of clay 
female images, one of them identical with a known squatting type from the Neolitine 
of Knossos. There was, however, one exception to the pure Stone Age tradition 
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Fic. 11.—OALLIPOT OF MOTTLED 
LIMESTORE (RESTORED) Asp 
LASK SHOWING TUBULAR 
DRILL MARKS ; LATE Ko- 
LITEM HOUSE, ANGSSo0s. 


among the implements, in the shape of a small flat celt of copper found in one of the 


store cells. Otherwise the contents were too uniform not to be described as pure 
Neolithic, and the copper axe must be regarded as an importation, not improbably 
from the Nile Valley. This phase of culture cannot fairly be described as “* Chaleo- 
lithic: Ifa term is to be found for sach a Neolithic phase in which there is no trace 
of indigenous copper working, though intrusive copper objects may yet be found, 
the word “ Oligochalcic might perhaps be suggested on geological analogy. 
1 There were traces of an earlier and Inter arrangement, but the objects found represented 
throughout approximately the same oultural stage. For a detailed acoount of these discoveries 
ee Palace of Mfinos, vol. tu. 
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Of special interest in their bearing in the Early Nilotic connections were two 
finds made here in the area occupied by House A. Ina small compartment (No. 15), 
on the origmal floor level, occurred the base of a small cylindrical vessel of mottled 
limestone, with clear traces within of turning by a tubular drill, the “ gallipot " 
shape of which, as restored in Fig. 11. closely resembles, on a smaller scale than usual, 
a typical class of late predynastic and protodynastic vessels. In the upper stratum, 
and standing in relation to a slightly later structure, came to light two fragments of 
vases in hard stones of variegated textures, one probably belonging to a small bowl 
of the collared class described above, the other forming part of a large basin 3 feet 
10} inches in diameter, with a round hole at the bottom like the basin of a modern 
wash-stand. Nothing of the same type has been found in Egypt or elsewhere, but 
the material—a dark rock with quartzite veins—appears to be exotic ; and in any 
case this, ike the other fragment, shows that the Nilotic usage of stone vessels wrought 





rig, 12, a, 6.—CLAY CUPS WITH CONICAL STANDS; LATE NEOLITHIC HOUSE, KNOsSOS. (a,c. | scale.) 


in decorative materials had already taken root on the site of Knossos by the 
transitional Late Neolithic phase. 

Among the ceramic forms here found, « class of cups with truncated conical 
stands have a special chronological value (Fig. 12, ¢,). They are the immediate 
predecessors of the higher and more elegant class of pedestalled chalices, well 
represented in the ossuary cave of Pyrgos,! 4 little to the east of Knossos, where the 
earliest examples belong to the First Early Minoan Period. Several of the fragmentary 
specimens found in the Late Neolithic house show a raised band round the narrow 
part of the yessel between the stand and recipient, which by analogy with other 
Cretan ceramic forms suggests an original in metal work, And in this case the 
onginal must surely be found in a similar type of copper eup (Fig. 13), of whieh 
specimens were found by Professor Petrie at Abydos in the tomb of King 


" See Pulace of Minas, vol. i, p. 30 and Fig. 10, 
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Khasekhemui, identified by him with the last king of the IInd Dynasty." [tis possible 
that this simple form of copper cup may have been in use at a considerably earlier 
date, though this close comparison, taken by itself, might be regarded as an indication 
that at Knossos the transitional Neolithic phase may have overlapped the beginning 
of the Egyptian dynasties. 

But for intimate comparisons between early Crete and Nile Valley, as well as 
the opposite Libyan coasts, a group of monuments specially characteristic of the 
Messara plain and its borders in the southernmost district of the Island, supply our 
best materials, nor can there be any doubt that so far as Egypt is concerned they 
largely connect themselves with the earlier indigenous element. 

The monuments in question are large stone ossuaries built in the bee-hive manner 
and to which the significant remains from St. Onuphrios already referred to 
undoubtedly belonged. The fundamental connection of these structures themselves 








Fria. 13.—Corren OUF, FREOTODYSASTIO : 
anypos, koyrr. (About | scale.) 


has, as I hope to show, a very important bearing on our present subject. Their 
methodical exploration, first begun by Professor Federigo Halbherr at Hagia Triada, 
near Phestos, has been followed up by the indefatigable researches of the Cretan 
Ephor of Antiquities, Dr, Stephanos Xanthudides, the results of which have been 
admirably put before English readers in Professor Droop’s translation entitled The 
Vaulted Tombs of Mesearé. Owing to the results of successive journeys through the 
south of the Island I have myself been able to inspect almost all the known examples 
of these primitive oasuaries, and, in the course of some explorations undertaken this 
summer in the ranges that overlook the Mallia district on the northern coast of 





' Regal Tombhe, vol. ii, PL TXa. Two examples were found about Som. bigh. The Rnossian 
cup, Fig. 12, a, is about the samo height; Fig. 12, b, ta 17-5 om 
* History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the XVIth Dynasty, Tenth Edition (1922), 
pp. 36-39. He is there identified with the “ Khenercs “ of Manethn. Eduard Mever prefers to 
identify him with “ Necherophes,” the first king of the 1[fnl Dynasty (4e7. Chronnlojie, p, 138 a07.), 
He dates his aocession ¢. 25065, 
VOL, LY, Q 
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Central Crete, was able to establish the fact that at least one sporadic monument of 
the kind exists on that side* 

Among the objects found by Professor Halbherr in one of these sepulchral 
tholot at Haga Triada, about the relations of which there could from the first be no 
doubt, were a series of stone idols curiously recalling those of Naqada (Fig. 14). Similar 





Fl. 14.—sTOSE IDOLS OF FHOTOU-LIBYAN TYPES, OSSUARY THOLOS OF HAGTIA THIADA, 


figures were found by Dr. Xanthudides in ossuaries of the same kind at Platanos, 
Kumasa and elsewhere. In some cases these reproduced the high head and pointed 
chin—apparently accompanied by a short beard—of the indigenous Nilotic race, 
Often, as in the case of many predynastic Egyptian figures, they are pointed below, 
but sometimes, as these, square cut. The tables (Figs. 14 and 15) giving parallel 
types from Hagia Triada and predynastic Egypt show how close the resemblance is; 





d 





Fi, 1,—PREDYNASTIC KOYPTIAN FIOUKINES, NAQADA, 


but the Cretan specimens, many of which date from the middle of the Early Minoan 
Age (Karly Minoan I), or later, point to a survival of these types in Southern Crete 
at a time when they seem to have been uprooted by the historic Egyptians in the 
Nile Valley. Or, alternatively, their continuity may have been maintained in some 
Libyan area to the Weat of the Delta, whence they were passed on to Crete, 


' Near the upland village of Krasi, 
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The outline of some of these figures may be recognized in a more artistic shape 
among the predynastic ivories, and here and there we have traces of the old Nilotic 
garb. A limestone example of this class, for instance, obtained by me, before the 





rid. 16.—cCOMPARATIVE EXAMPLES OF FIOURES IN IVORY AND STONE, 
a. wagana; 61,42 nwossos; ¢. Measani: d. NINMAKOWFOLIS (IVORY), 


excavations, from the site of Knossos (Fig. 16,41, / 2), suggests the folds of a mantle 
such as recurs on the Hierakonpolis figurines of both sexes. The women’s costume, 
as seen towards the close of the Karly Minoan Age (Fig. 17,6, ¢, d), shows a cloak 





a2 c 


FIG. 17.—OOMPARATIVE EXAMPLES OF FEMALE FIGURES. 
alla. FREDYNASTIC IVORY, HIERAKONPOLIS: 6. FETSOFA: c. MESS4nA THOLOA, 
FuOM SHAI-StOXNE [(E.M. O11), 


rising above the neck in a capelike manner which recalls fashions illustrated by 
predynastic female figures such as Fig. 17, a 1, a 2" 
' These and other early Nilotic comparisons will be found illustrated in fuller detail in a 
section of my forthcoming second volume of the Palace of Minos, 
qQ2 
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A distinctive feature among the Libyans, already exemplified among the 
prehistoric ivory figures from Hierakonpolis' and of constant illustration on Egyptian 
monuments from the protodynastic period,* is the appearance of a long side-lock 
either before or behind the ear and falling down over the breast. It seems difficult 
not to recognize the influence of this fashion in the characteristic manner of hair- 
dressing affected, at least from the latter part of the Middle Minoan Age, by the 
Minoan men, as shown for comparison In Fig. 18. With regard to the beard, however, 
there was a clear divergence; the Cretans, at least from the Early to the Middle 





Fic. 18.—COMFABISONS NETWEEN LINYAX (o-d) AND MINOAN FASHIONS (—A) OF DRESSING THE HATE. 


Minoan Age, following the Egyptian practice of depilation, while the Libyan men 
continued to wear the pointed beard of prehistoric tradition. 

Another very characteristic feature of Minoan usage, however, finds a parallel 
both among the historic Libyans and the Early Nilotic population. This is the 


‘ Among the ivory figures from Hierakonpolia thie typo of hairdressing is exceptional, 
and has not been hitherto recognized, bot a clear example oxista in the Ashmolean Collection 
(FE 176) of a head with Jong hair behind and a look falling over the right ear on to the beard 
| Palace of Minos, vol. it, Sappl., Pl, i), ‘The traces of the bolt show that the figure ia that of a 
man. Another example is more uncertain. Of the men on the Gebel-el-"Arak knife-handle, ono 
group shows the side-lock. 


* The earliest examples cited by Orin Hates (Eastern Libyans, p. 134) are from monuments 
of the Vth Dynasty, 
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so-called “{Libyan sheath,” or penistasche, the envelope in this case being suspended 
from the front of the girdle,’ while in the Minoan attire it is contained in a band or 
ligature drawn upwards to the girdle from between the thighs. (See comparative 
examples, Figs. 19, 20.) Here, it may be remarked, the Libyan arrangement seems 
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Fic. 1f.—THE “LIBYAN SHEATH.” 
fi, PREDYNASTIO [MIERAKONPCLIS) : bh & DYSASTIC KOYPTIAN FERIOD, 


to be a distinctly African feature, since—not to speak of some general parallels from 
the south of the Continent—a very similar sheath is still in use in Togoland west 
of the Niger." 





rid. 3),—MINGAN LOIN CLOTHING AND LIGATURE. 


d. PETEOFA (M.M. ia); 5, BRONZK MIGUHE (MM. DE-L.M. 1); ¢ MALE aChonmaT (L,M. 1); 
d. FEMALE ACKORAT {to 1), 


But this general analogy between the Minoan and Libyan usage can be carried 
a step further. There is evidence that, as a sign of dignity, Libyan chieftains’ wives 
were clad in men's costume, including this distinctive article of male attire? But 
a literal parallel to this is supplied by the female performers seen in representations 


1 See Bates, op. cil. 

7 F. von Luschan, Glolus LXXIX, p. 197 sey. The specimen there shown (Fig. 3) is from 
Moba in North Togo, the sheaths there being of soft loathor or woollen, 

‘See especially Oric Bates, Eastern Libyans, pp. 115, 114, and compare P. E. Newberry, 
Ancient Eoypl, 1915, Pt. TO. Fig. 4, and pp. 101, 102. 
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of the Minoan bull-grappling sports who, like the Libyan ladies, wear the same loin 
clothing as the men, including the indication of the male sheath (Fig. 20,¢). The girl 
actobats who thus performed feats in honour of the Minoan Goddess seem themselves 
to have taken a high place among her devotees. 

Elsewhere I have given reasons for believing that the spiritual being of Neith, 
the Libyan Delta Goddess, was in part at least incorporated in that the Minoan 
Virgin-Goddess, of whom moreover the bow and arrow were also traditional symbols. 





Fig. 2].—noWs AND ARROWS. 
a, 5. PREDYNASTIC; ¢. CRETAN (MLM. IIIs); ©. EGYPTIAN CHISHL-EDGED ARROW-HEAD : 
d. DITTO, SAHARA. 


The character of the arms with which she was associated itself, moreover, curiously 
corresponds with those traditional in Minoan Crete, The earliest bows of which we 
have representations on Cretan seal-stones are clearly of the “ plain” rather than 
the composite kind, and bear an analogy to the early Nilotic forms seen in Fig. 21, a, h, 
as well asin the Egyptian hieroglyph for bow. Mr. Henry Balfour, the first authority 
on the evolution of the bow, is of opinion that these are specialized varieties of a type 
of “ plain ” bow that still survives in Somaliland. On the Knossian ivory seal from 
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rig. 22.—sHIELD AND ARROWS OF NEITH (2, b. PROTODYRASTIO; ¢, LINTAN ROCK-CARVING), 
which Fig. 21, ¢, is taken we see moreover this type of bow associated with an arrow 
of the same chisel-edged type as the traditional arrows of Neith (Fig. 22), This 
chisel-edged form also appears in a Minoan hieroglyph. Arrow heads of the same 
broad-edged type occur in Egyptian tombs, and are abundant in the Neolithic settle- 
ments of the Sahara region. They recur in the shell mounds of Mugem, in Portugal, 
and though they are sporadically well represented throughout a wide European 
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region, they seem to have had a specially abiding connection with this southern 
zone. They might, perhaps, be described as an “* Epipaleolithic element.” 

It is further observable that in protodynastic representations of the emblems of 
the Libyan Goddess (Fig. 22, 2,4) the crossed arrows of Neith are associated with an 
oval shield with incurved sides which agrees with the well-known eight-shaped 
body-shield of Minoan Crete and Mycenm. Thix reappears in a Libyan rock-carving 
(Fig. 22, ¢). In Crete, as is shown by the example on a bead seal (Fig. 22 his, a, 6), 








a2 b 
FIG, 22 /i#,— REPRESENTATIONS OF MINOAN (|4-SHAFED) SHIELDS. 
a, 6. B11; oe. LATE Minoan; /, FALLADIUM ON MYCEN® SIGNET. 


this form of shield can be traced back at least to the closing phase of the Early 
Minoan Age! Where, asin the case of the painted tablet from Mycenw, and the 
reat signet ring (Fig. 22 bi, {), we see a divinity, in the former case certainly a 
goddess, protected by a shield of this kind, anticipating the Palladium, we may reeall 
the fact that Neith, as worshipped by the Ausean Libyans, was identified with Athena. 

Among the relics found m the primitive “ bee-hive ” ossuaries of Southern Crete 





Fig. 23.—sTos PALETTES. 
a, PREDYSASTIC ;: b, FROM MESSATA TOOLS, 


together with others of more varied outlines, by the predynastie population for 
malachite and antimony to adorn the person (Fig. 24) are of frequent occurrence 
in these interments, doubtless for similar toilet use (Fig. 25,5). A heavy form of 
vessel consisting of a stone block with cups cylindrically bored and with diagonal 
perforations on the wpper edge, which occurs among the prehistoric vessels of 


| The Hittite and Dipylon types are of somewhat different character, though there are some 
indications that they may go back to a parallel Anatolian class, 
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Hierakonpolis (Fig. 24, a,6)1s the progenitor of a whole series of later and somewhat 
more decorative forms but presenting the same essential characteristics, contained 
within these Cretan tholoi. (See Fig. 24, e, dd.) 

How, then; are we to explain these striking correspondences in forms and neage ? 
So numerons, in fact, are the points of comparison presented by the contents of these 
early Cretan interments with those of predynastic Egypt that, far-fetched aa the 
conclusion might appear at first sight, I wus already some years since constrained to 
put forth the suggestion that about the time of the conquest of the lower Nile Valley 
by the first historic dynasty some part of the older population had actually settled 
in this southern foreland of Crete2 It was only some more recent discoveries on the 
further shorea of the Libyan Sea that have opened my eyes to the fact that the inter- 
ments themeelves and the sepulchral vaults within which they lay mizht themselves be 
due to this “ prote-Libyan ” element The conformity presented by the contracted 








Fla, 24.— STORE VESSELS WITH CYLISDRICAL CUPS. 
a, b, PREDYNASTIC; ¢, d, CRETAN OS30ARY THOLOL 


position of the bodies’ with the Libyan practice of trussing the dead is itself of too 
general a nature, as is also the fact that the few skulls preserved were almoet all 
dolichocephalic.* Of a more specific nature, however, is the appearance of small 
foot-shaped amulets of stone, which fits in with the Nilotic practice of attaching such 
to the ankles. Of the greatest significance, however, is the form of the sepulchral 
vaults themselves, 

The true bee-hive structure of these great ossuaries is shown not only by the 
inward slope of the walla, but from the discovery in the «maller tholos at Platanos 

' eg., Palace of Minos, vol. i, p. 17. 
-F Pfirst put forth this euggestion in my preface to Dr. Xanthudides’ Vaulted Tombs of Measard 
(Profesaor Droop's translation, 1024, pp. xi-xiii). 

* See my observations, op. cil., p. xii, note 2, 

* Professor Sergi, who examined akulla from the Hagia Triada tholoa, includes them in his 
“Mediterranean " class. (Cited by Halbherr, Memorie dell! Ia. Lombardo, xxi, p. 262.) (For other 
observations of skulls from the Messara oseuaries, ace Xanthudides, op. cit., pp. 126, 127.) 
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of the fallen coping slabs from the summit of the vault. The of fallen stones 
found here within the remains of the circular lower wall amounted to 25 cubic metres, 
and, assuming that as in the case of later domed chambers of the same kind like 
those of Mycenw the interior height and diameter were about equal, the vaults in 
this case would have been 10) metres Ingh. The larger structure beside it would 
have had a height of over 13 metres, only slightly less than that of the “ Tomb of 
Clytemnestra,” 

These buildings differed, indeed, from the Mycenwan examples in their entrance 
system. In place of the entrance passage or dromos we find in the case of these 
primitive Cretan tholei a small rectangular vestibule in front of the door-way, (See 
plan, Fig. 25,d.) This rectangular enclosure, which seems to have also served 
a ritual purpose, represents, in fact, the pit-like approach of a well-known class of 
primitive bee-hive dwelling, the floor circumference of which, as in the case of these 
Messaré vaults, was below the ground level. 

A good example of the plan of such a bee-hive vault, at Kumasa on the southern 
border of the Messari plain, is shown in Fig. 25, 1,¢@2,d3. It will be seen from thecom- 
parisons given in this figure that it represents ina primitive stage a sepulchral type that 
seems to have had a wide diffusion in the old Libyan regions of North Africa, though 
in those about which the evidence is attainable the entrance pit has already taken 
a secondary character. Thus, in the monument (Fig. 25,a) which enclosed a central 
grive cist, the original pit survives as kind of exterior “ chapel” of mud bricks. 
This example occurs in the cemeteries of the Middle Nubians, or “ C Group,” dating 
from the Vith to the XVIIIth Dynasty and recognized as Libyan by Oric Bates, with 
whom has passed away the greatest authority on all things connected with the Eastern 
Libyans! The base of 4 somewhat analogous structure, with a kind of offering niche 
recessed in its outer, orthostatic wall, was found in the desert east of Hierakonpolis 
(Fig. 25, 6); and far away to the west of Sahara, in the Sud Oranais, Messrs. Randall, 
Maciver and Wilkin observed sepulchral cireles presenting eseentially the same plan, 
with flat, upright ring-stones, and the entrance reduced to a rudimentary niche* 
Other interesting remains of the same class showing the lower part of what seems 
to have been domed vaults like the Cretan, containing numerous cists with 
contracted burials, were discovered by Batea on “Seal Island ” in the Gulf of Bombah 
(Fig. 25, ¢, ¢2, ¢3), a locality of great importance, since it lies immediately opposite the 
southernmost promontory of Crete. Under ita older name, Platwa, indeed, it was 
the first stepping-off station of the Greek colonists from Thera on their way to 
Cyrene. 

What adds to the significance of these parallels on the African side is the fact 
that in Crete, though indeed the wigwam form of dwelling was not unknown, the 





' See cxpocially Fostern Libyans, p. 245 ser. 
The Circles of the Senam of Maila"” (D. Randall Maciver and Anthony Wilkin, Lilyow 
Notes, 1001, p. 7S ee7., ond Pl. xv, i). 


: ; 
a. 4 2 
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characteristic house plan from Neolithic times onwards was rectangular. The 
circular stone constructions which in Meseari were used as sepulchres for the dead 
represented, in fact, a form of dwelling-houses of the living which was not at home 
in the Island. On the Libyan side, on the other hand, they are seen to fit on to a class 
of round huts generally diffused throughout that region, and which correspond with an 
equally widespread class of ancient tombs. It is these, in fact, in their final evolution, 
that have given us such monumental mausolea as the Madrasen and Tombean de la 
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Fig, 25,—00MPAHISOSS BETWEEN CRETAN OSSUARY VAULTS AND LIBYAN EXAMPLES. 


Chrétienne. But the prototype mst still be sought in the traditional round hute 
of the old Libyan race, so well known to the Romans as “ Mapalia.” It is interesting, 
indeed, to find St. Jerome comparing these African huts with “ furni™ or “ ovens,"? 
the name (dovjprec) by which the smaller bee-hive tombs are still known to the 
Cretan peasants. 


* In Prol. Amos, “ Agrestes quidem casas et furnorum similes, quas Afri appellant mapalia.” 


Egyptian Relations with Minoan Crete. 2a 


The multiplicity of these connections with the old indigenous race of the opposite 
African coast, and with which we undoubtedly have to deal in the predynastic popula- 
tion of the Nile Valley, can in fact be hardly explained on any other hypothesis than 
that of an actual settlement in Southern Crete. Here, as T was able to establish m 
1924, not far from the great Minoan foundation of Phastos and in the neighbourhood 
of primitive sepulchral monuments such as those deseribed, lies the ancient port of 
Komé,! which was also the starting-point of a line of built way across the central 
ranges of the Island to Knossos, the principal seat of ita Priest Kings. 

That, later on, these proto-Libyan immigrants became entirely assimilated to 
the old Cretan population is only what we should expect. But the engrafting of 
this artistic element on the indigenous wland stock may well have contributed to 
the later bloom of the Minoan culture. 
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Fin, 26.—1V0nY RELIC FROM THOLOS OSSUARY, KALATHIANA, 


Among the minor relics found in the large tholos tomb of Kalathiana, an ivory 
object (Fig. 26) showing a couchant lion recalls a frequent concomitant of the late 
prehistoric and earliest dynastic deposits of Egypt But in this case it has a 
peculiar interest. The King of Beasts does not appear here as a devourer, but as 
serenely guarding the body of a man, seen in the same contracted attitude as the dead 
within the vault. 

Rough as the portraiture is, it is yet characteristic, and the high head, prominent 
nose, and sharply cut features certainly recall the old Nilotic racial type such as we 
see 1t in the case of ivory figures from Hierakonpolis, 

A curious relic (Fig. 27, a1, @ 2) obtained by me from the Messari district at a time 
when objects derived from the Hagios Onuphrios ossuary were in peasants’ hands, 
suggests some early contact at least with an ethnic ingredient of negroid affinity. 

The object itself is an inlay of Tridacna shell—the nearest habitat of which, 
as already noted, was the Red Sea—such as was used in Crete for amall carved works 
from the close of the Neolithic Age. The bearded face, of repugnant aspect, here 


' Bee Palace of Minos, vol, 11, § 35. 
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seen, with its disproportionately large eyes, snub nose and thick lips, certainly 
recalls the men belonging to some conquered tribe, the exposure of whom to wild 
beasts is recorded on a late predynastic tablet (Fig. 27,6). The captives here, who 
wear the distinguishing sheath, seem to be negroized Libyans, and it is possible that 
the shell inlay had belonged to some composition of the same character. 

In the dark period that intervenes between the VIth Dynasty of Egypt 
and the foundation of the Middle Kingdom there seems to have been a 
revival of the old element in the Nile Valley which finds some echo in 
Crete during the last Early Minoan phase. I have elsewhere called attention 
to a curious evidence of this in a type of Minoan button seal that now 
appears, marked by what may appropriately be called the “double sickle” 
motive. But this motive, as will be seen from the diagrammatic aketoh (Pig. 28), 








ria, 27.—a 1, a2. INLAY IX PORM OF PACE WITH SEOGROID CHARACTERISTICS; 
6. OF MAN OF CONQUERED TRIBE ON FREDYNASTIO TABLET. 


originates in a recurring device on “ Egypto-Libyan ” seals of the same button-like 
shape presenting a schematic figure of two reversed lions. 

The game of draughts, which is also illustrated on Early Minoan bead-seala, 
shows a board and men identical with that perpetuated in Egypt by the “ Men” 
sign, while the Egyptian game in turn goes back to a predynastic prototype. 

In estimating the indebtedness of Cretan culture to the early civilization of the 
Nile Valley it is often difficult to say how far it was due to the old Delta people and 
how far, at second hand, to the Egyptians of the early dynasties. If in the early 
tholos builders of Messark we may trace an actual settlement of a fragment of the 
original Nilotic race, we may conclude that the ancient Cretans learned from them 
by actual contact in the Island certain secrets of their crafts. How, indeed, without 
Such actual apprenticeship at hand, could Minoan lapidaries have go early gained an 
almost equal perfection in dealing with their native rocks? The fabric of glazed 
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wares In Crete, which goes far back into the Early Minoan Age, must have been derived 
from the same source, for in this case, too, the older folk were the mstroctors of the 
Egyptians, As Professor Newberry bas shown, it is to the Tehenu of the Western 
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Fl, 28.—01AGRAMMATIO SKETCH OF “ NUTTON-SEALS,” ETC., 
SHuWwIxko ORTON OF “TU BLE SICKLE TYPE. 


Delta (who in the predynastic period had already attamed a knowledge of the 
making not only of glazed ware but of glass itself) that the Egyptian word for such 
products, fehent, is due—an expression of a cultural debt which recalls our own 
word “ china.” 
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It is impossible within the limits of a short address to do anything like Justice 
to the influence exercised on the beginnings of Minoan culture by Egypt, both in 
its late prehistoric and early dynastic phase. Much, too, might be said on the part 
played by early Egyptian cylinders in introducing into the Early Minoan seals exotic 
forms of animals and monsters—among them the Minotaur itself—which had passed, 
indeed, thus through a Nilotic medium, but which had their orgin further east. 
Religious types and symbols were also taken over. The cult of Hathor affected 
that of the great Minoan Goddess not, we may conclude, in externals only. The 
Hippopotamus Goddess, Taurt, was the forerunner of » beneficent race of Minoan 
Genii. To quote some words from my fortheoming second volume on the Palace 
of Minos: “the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt stimulated the growth of an independent 
Minoan script which included a certain number of borrowed signs, such as the ankh, 
or life symbol, the libation vase (gebeh), the bee (byty) of the royal title, and the 
Palace sign itself, The long-spouted teapot-like crocks of the Early Minoan house- 
hold were modelled after the copper ewers of contemporary Egyptian usage, Even 
the humble Cretan used ointment pots of Egyptian shape, and to complete his toilette 
had the choice of two varieties of depilatory tweezers in vogue under the Old Kingdom 
Beneath the ilex shade he played his favourite ‘ backgammon,’ such as had Bane 

popular at a much earlier date on the banks of the Nils: and he went to bed with 
the aid of a candlestick of proto-dynastic shape.” 
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MEDICINE AND WITCHCRAFT IN EDDYSTONE OF THE SOLOMONS, 
[Wire Prates XXIU axp XXIV.) | 


By A. M, Hocarr, 


INTRODUCTION, 
Tae following record is a continuation of “The Cult of the Dead m Eddystone 
Island,” The subject of medicine wns shared between the late Dr. Rivers and 
myself, but the material is so abundant that either's share can stand by iteelf. The 
subject of witchcraft was not properly mine, but | happened to come across sufficient 
facts to represent the native idea, and some account of it is necessary for an under- 
standing of medicine. 

I have refrained as far as possible from all comment, even on obscurities in the 
texts (pp. 264-270) ; the translations are for the general reader ; the specialist should 
learn the language and read them in the original, To discourse on Melanesia without 
knowing the language is as unsafe as studying Greek antiquities without knowing a 
word of Greek. 

1,—Wrrcacrarr. 

Witchcraft is called mba, Eddystonians have o reputation for it among their 
neighbours, but they themselves look upon Vella Lavella and Ysabel as rich in 
witchcraft. 

A witch's powers are inherited: the children take after the parent, even if he 
dies when they are children, 

A witch (mb7), in order to kill, wraps up matches, consumed tobacco, peels of 
esculents, bite of meat or pudding, anything of the kind which has been used by the 
intended victim; this parcel, called penupenu, he inserts between the waist-band and 
the hip: a woman inserts it m her pad on the buttocks, The leavings are collected 
by the tomate mba, or “ witch spirit ;" it is merely the spirit of a deceased witch. 

The witch cannot fly or perform any miracles ; he is in every respect an ordinary 





The witches have their opponents, men who know how to discover the witch and 


eure the malady, Among the witch-finders are Kundakolo, Kundaite (PI. XXIII, 
Figs. 1 and 2), Laiti Lavata, Laitite, Matekolo: they, too, have spirits called tomate kuri, 
The meaning of the word Auri is not known : it is not applied to living holders of anti- 
witch charms, but only to spirits. The kwri spirits reveal the guilty witch by the usual 
method of divination. Formerly the man so denounced was apprehended and hung up 
by the hands till he revealed the place where he had hidden the leavings (penwpenu) ; he 


1 See this Journal, vol. LO, 122. 
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was then taken down and, with hands bound, Jed them to the spot. The parcel was 
then put into cold water to cool. In this way Keana was rescued from the practices 
of Kolumunda, a Vella Lavyellan, and Mbolana saved from Kapanjama, The presence 
of the Government has put a stop to the practice, so they must now rely on the 
anti-witch spirit to bring back the parcel, in a manner which I shall deseribe in the 
chapter on Medicine. 

The leading motive of the witch is envy; he wants to make a “ good man ™ die. 
If he sees a man of substance, “ he got plenty work long bush or thing long house,” 
he begs for food or anything, and if refused casts a spell on the owner, Someone was 
said to have bewitched Sepu's child because the father had refused to grant a request 
of the witch’s. Chiefs are especially exposed to their malice: at night, when the 
people are watching in the house where the dead chief lies m state, the witch who has 
brought about his death, or eri, as he is then called, steals out into the bush with shield 
and spear; there he dances anil blows the bassoon (sufi): “ In your lifetime,” says 
he, “ you were a chief, high and mighty, and had no equal. Why are you dead 
You had power, and yet died.’ Ifa woman, the ern takes off her clothes and puts 
them on her head, masturbates with a stick, dances and makes water all about, 
Kundakolo can find him by means of a charm called T'wige mba, or “ grasping the 
witch.” Kunda takes two pairs of rera leaves on his neck and holds out four pairs 
of rara in his hand, together with four of waiova; the leaves begin to quiver and lead 
him to the spot where the eri is dancing; he graspe his hand and strokes him with 
the leaves, saying : “ Be sensible thou, do not kill, do not bewiteh.”* The eri recovers 
his senses, weeps, is afraid, and offers a shell ring not to tell: if so, it ts well with 
him: but if he has no money Kundakolo will proclaim his malefactions. Kuvo of 
Vella Lavella. killed Kavepeso of Ove by witcheraft: they had had a row, and 
Kavepeso had ordered Kuvo back to ins country; Kundakolo “ grasped the witch * 
and found Kuvo in the state of eri: “ I was angry with the chief,” confessed the man, 
“LT smote him (age manja ponye), here is a ring for you.” Kunda took it and was 
mum; unfortunately someone else betrayed Kuvo, who was killed by Makele of 
Karivara, The other eri mentioned are Kapanjama, Regavurn and Laminda, the 
latter two women. Kapn of Kumbokota can also do the “ grasping of the witch ;~ 
his method is described by Keana: Kapu’s approach is unperceived by the ern 
because Kapu's tambu “ shuts the eye of the eri”; he seizes the madman and gives 
him a box on both eara: the eri returns to his senses (“ he savvy “), and cries and 
promises Kapu money if he will not tell, otherwise Kapu will denounce him. 

Death was the usual penalty for witchcraft. Kapanjama was killed in Pana- 
kofgu, Karivara, after revealing the peaupenu, A woman of Choiseul, called Papa, 
was thrown into the sea at Kusuri, Simbo, and then clubbed, 





' You stop, you no die, you big master, you strong, you high, altogether go down a little bit. 
Why you die? you strong, you die, 
* Mu tewegigala ago, mu ke curieemate: ago, mu ke mb, 
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The other witches whose names are recorded are Pero and Maro, both slaves from 

Yeabel, Thus the greater number came from Choiseul, Ysabel, and Vella Lavella. 
Tinomake, 

Tinomuke is a form of witchcraft in which a man hides a small ring (orela), 
possibly other things also, in a house to make the owner die. We found no one who 
would own up to its practice, It is said that some put a tinomike in the threshold : 
if a thief steps over it he dies. 

Nanya was said to be able to detect the charm by means of a charm (tambu). 

The men of old, to detect tinomike, held a dracana and pointed it all round; 
when it pointed at the right place, the spirit made it quiver; the operator ran in that 
direction and buried the charm, Njiruviri does not know the prayer, but has an idea 
that they said, “Come let us take him" (Aria ti tekua, or Aria bo ta tekua), Fe 
knows, however, “a little bit,” a charm to counteract, not to discover the tinomike : 
this is called “ cooling ” (valomoso) ; he spits aio over the house and place where the 
tinomike lies, tears one dracana leaf and one we leaf inte little bite and gives to all 
the people of the place, and hangs two tips of ralomoso on the neck of each, This he 
holds from Rembo, Pondo, Toka, Londu of Ove also know this valomoso. 


Akere, 

Akeve is a charm (tambu) to prevent stealing, The fol lowing account is slightly 
obscure. A bunch of bananas, say, is hung over the tamu (shrine or charm 7) of 
akeve: if aman covets the bananas and wanta to take one, he cannot, but dies, It 
used to be known in Karivara. 

I—Evin-Eve (Nyame). 

A man who kills with looks is known as njiama, The people of Eddvstone agree 
with those of Nduke and Roviana in tracing the origin of this evil-eye to Ulusage, 
the Eastern end of New Georgia, 

By merely gazing at a man the nyiaina causes a throat disease, luemorrhage and 
rapid death ; he is said to eat o man’s inside, Sometimes he attacks animals: two 
pigs bought for Sihgala’s Homing Feast (Tundu) died suddenly and unaccountably ; 
their death was ascribed to a Lufigan visitor whom we saw, and who was said to have 
the evil-eve. 

The nama os a rule is a“ good man,” perfectly normal and harmless, The evil 
influence is fitful, For his power to kill is dependent upon a tomate njiama, or spirit 
of a deceased njiama: this spirit walks about the bush and eats awny the throat of 
men, causing them to yorit blood. If a man with the evil-eye has a spite and wishes 
to satisfy tt he goes into u trance exactly like Kundaite at the Londu ceremony, and 
can be heard conversing with his familiar spirit; then he becomes “ bad.” Before the 
exerone of Ins evil-eye he feels tired and sleepy, has a headache and fever, his eyeballs 
wander, seeing which men avonl him, 

VOL, LY. i 
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Miraculous powers are ascribed to him; he can change into a fish if he wants to 
bathe: he can turn into any kind of bird and thus transport himself rapidly to the 
place where he wants to kill > a man who leaves him behind in one hamlet is surprised 
on Teaching the next to find him waiting there. With a look he lalls fish, brings down 
coco-nuts, fells trees; he can eat dynamite as another would eat sugar, but otherwise 
his diet is quite normal. Such, at least, are the reports they have heard in Roviana, 

In former days they were got rid of with the club; now they must tolerate them 
or nse stratagems. Not more than two years before our visit, Napata of Mbanyata 
earned this evil reputation in Eddystone ; he had two large frigate birds tattooed on 
his chest which frightened people; besides, the men of Karivara and Simbo saw him 
fly; Pata, too, fell ill, “ his inside rotted,” and he attributed it to his refusing some 
biscuits to Napata, To make things worse, Samu’s daughter fell in love with him 
and married him despite her father. Samu, however, was determined that his 
daughter should not breed children with the evil-eye, so he with others persuaded 
Napata to go with them to Gizo to fetch back a new boat: when they got there 

Another case was Rovesene, also of Mbanyata, who compassed the death of 
Muke-Mbelaftiono. Njirnviri and Njoni declared at first that the evil-eye was extinct 
in Eddystone, though abundant in Ulusage, Mbanyata and Roviana. As a matter of 
fact, Pandanjiru, our interpreter, had a widespread reputation for the evil-ye; he 
was well known as such in Roviana, and the mere mention of his name in Nduke 
ealled forth the remark that he killed with his eyes. (Pl. XXIV, Figs. 1 and 2.) 

A certain winged insect called pulaputamboe is considered to be njiama. It 
bites and eats a bit of men's skin, and makes them il; if it settles on a man's throat 
he dies—at any rate, they have been told so by visitors from Ulusage; it is a 
“fashion belong Roviana,” but they do not think it holds of Eddystone, 


There 1s a kind of pasapasa called pasepasa nya. 
HI.—Menictve. 


Eddystone Islanders show that they do not wish their coco-nute or areca-nuts to 
be touched, by tying leaves or other objects to one of the trees or to a stick planted 
in the ground. These leaves are known a5 kenjo. Before helping himself to another 
man's nuts a native always looks round to make sure they are not s0 protected. 
Anyone who disregards the taboo will fall ill or die; each taboo ts associated with 
some specific illness or mode of death. If the owner himself wishes to pick his nuts 
he must either remove the taboo, or, leaving the taboo, treat the nuts so that he may 
cat with impunity. Ifa man fall ill, the man who owns the taboo which causes that 
kind of disease can also cure it, Thus the knowledge of a taboo or kenjo involves four 
different charms ; the setting up (taturua kenjo), the “ driving away ” of the disease 
from the wuts (iru sae), the taking down (vagorea henjo), the cure (salaha), 
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We collected a large number of such charms. I will describe one in detail; the 
rest will be given in brief recipes, The “ driving away " waa not discovered till late 
In ur stay. 

Navele is a cough often, if not always, accompanied by fever. It also includes 
a cold in the head. It is associated with ave, epidemica. Kundakolo knows the 
charms for this ailment; they are known as kenjo havele. 

To set up this taboo Kunda plucks (rombotia) four ena of kava hurwcete, Vua 
properly means fruit, but it 1s also applied to blossoms, or, at least, to flower buda ; 
it ia not clear what is meant, as a rule. Besides the buruvele he takes four fova 
(bunches #) of aie. Kurweete and ato, and also pasapas, which doea not appear 
here, are constantly associated in meiicine, their common characteristic being a 
hitter tuberous root ; aio is probably turmeric. To these two sets of four bunches he 
adds four pairs of vonjamboe leaves, four of nekaneka ange mate; these pairs are 
technically known as mbatundi, or heads—that is, the pairs of leave at the tip of a 
branch, or single leaves, asthe case may be. I shall callthem tips. He binds all these 
leaves and blossoms to a tree with a creeper called oga, While he does so he says : 
“This taboo I tie, be propitious, thou taboo here ; the man who eats it let him cough, 
let him have rheum, and let him die, and let me throw him away into the sea; I am 
angry on account of my taboo which they eat; so be thou propitious.” (LVII {@),)* 

If Kunda wishes to eat his own nuts he must remove the taboo; there is no 
other way. To do so he strokes the taboo with four leaves of pepeu, an operation 
technically known as agula, saying: “ Latroke away ; go to the shrine, thou taboo.” 
(LVIL (6).) By dengo in this prayer is meant the spirit of the taboo, as will be aeen 
by other examples. 

To heal the disease Kunda takes four tips of pilisiv and four of moe, wraps them 
in a dracena, warms them over the fire, and applies them to the neck ; this fomenta- 


tion is called pua, and Kunda accompanies it with the following words: “ I foment the 


cough, be effective, thou fomentation here ; depart, thou cough, depart, thou rheam ; 
cease, belly-ache; cease, headache; let this man live; let the man eat; let this 
man drink: let this man chew betel; let this man sleep; let this man bathe; let 
this man be cool ; let this man go about, and let him live oh!" (LVI (c).) Kunda 
then knends the belly: this is called monyo, He takes a creeper called ebeki and 
ties it over the left shoulder and under the right arm: this is called “to put on the 
neck on the right side" (vapakue kali matua), He next takes two tubers of pasapasa, 
one called ajule ave, the other Agora ave, Presumably these are names he gives to 
the tubers, but it is possible they are varieties of pasapasa; the patient bites a bit off 
each and chews it, A tuber of Aurweete is administered in the same way; Kunda 
chews a tuber of aio mboso lau and spits it over the patient, an operation called 


i See Texts at the end of this paper (p. 264). 
Rk? 
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The above kenjo may serve as a model for all. There are amall variations. The 
leaves of the taboo are usually bound to a tree with the tip downwards (Pl. XXIV, 
Fig. 3), but sometimes a forked stick or “post (pakepake) is stuck in the ground, 
and the leaves are laid horizontally in the fork. In taking down the taboo is usually 
stroked first, but it must be explained that the word Agula really covers actions which 
should be described by different terms: stroking and rubbing, either the taboo is 
swept with some leaves, or it ix gently rubbed or caressed in one direction only with 
some root or with bark scrapings. The stroking is, with about three exceptions, 
always downwards, 

The word ¢alaia is rendered in pidgin as “ make him”; in Nduke it actually 
means “to make,” but in Eddystone | have only noted it in a medical sense: The 
leaves and other objects used in treatment are called pwtana, The chief methods are 
stroking and massage, as described. Leaves are sometimes hung on the neck; these 
are called voronja, The leaves are usually picked in pairs from the tip of a branch 
and placed astraddle on a string tied round the neck ; long, single leaves, like that of 
dracwna, are folded or split, The word [iona is sometimes used ; it means the new 
leaves at the top of a plant; I shall-translate it “shoot.” For hanging leaves on the 
neck the same verb potua or vepatua ts used as for putting on a belt ; to the native 
who knows whether the plant is a creeper or not there can be no ambiguity, but for us 
there must be some doubt when the plant is unknown. A creeper so put on is called 
rangeso; this usually refers to a belt passed over the shoulder, but it may also refer 
to a girdle round the waist, in which case the word ndoko 1s also used. The natives 
insist that a belt always “ belong right side, no belong left side,” counting the side 
where it passes under the arm ; as a matter of fact, a double belt 1s sometimes used, 
one right and one left. After massage the operator usually blows on hia hands. If 
pasopasa, ano, and Kurintete are used, both the leech and the patient generally chew 
some ; after chewing the leech often puffs it out so that 1t spreads over the patient. 
The three roots are also used for rubbing on the belly; this is called “ cooling ” 
(varmbu). It is not clear whether “cooling” 1s merely massage from the point of 
view of its results, or whether there is a slight difference in technique between massag 
and cooling. 

Early in our stay we got hold of the word toravara, which means prayer, and 
which we took to deseribe the words used when setting wp and taking down a taboo, 
or when treating a patient; a8 usual, the natives fell in with our ways and used the 
word to suit ws; it was not till my third visit that Keana enlightened me on the 
point, and explained that there were gifo and waracara; “ Long fellow he speak, he 
varavara ; spose he short fellow, he pifo”; and again, “ Vararara long fellow, 
plenty thing he stop,” The “ talk belong rararara” as opposed to the “ talk belong 
man" is left-handed (ramet), Undoubted cases of varavara are the “ Speaking 
over the sacred pudding ” and the “ Prayer at the removal of the taboo at the skull 
house.” They are characterized by great length, figurative and obscure language ; 
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moreover, there is a set form of words which is carefully learnt by heart. Most of the 
prayers used in connection with keno are short and simple, and appear to be 
impromptu: an informant would never repeat it exactly the same twice rimming, 
Pito means “ to speak,” 

Kunda’s cough kenjo does not include a “driving away.” I first became aware 
of such a charm on seeing 1t performed by Nyiruviri. He wanted some areca nuts 
and betel leaves belonging to a kinaman, so he picked the fruit and stroked it with 
leaves of penja several times, saying: “Tt is not theft; I want to eat thee, so do not 
be angry; go to your taboo-sign; be not resentful.” (LVI) The taboo in 
question was Purana’s londugugusu, The charm, as I have said, is called iru sao; 
iru is to extend the arm as in striking, and sao means far. 

A patient usually has to observe certain prohibitions, the commonest being that 
he may not eat domestic betel or areca, but only the wild varieties, and that he may 
not bathe or put lime on the head. 

The treatment usually laste four days; usually tt ts omitted on one of the four 
days; that day is left to the spirits (tomate); this I shall express by the formula 
$-+-1; a8 a rule, if not always, the day omitted is the third; when this ts definitely 
known to be the case I shall write 2-+-1-+-1. Some cases can only be carried out 
in the last four days of the moon, and miay be repeated on four successive moons. 

[ shal) give, os far as possible, the nature of each disease, but it must not be 
imagined that the natives have an accurate diagnosis; the treatment is addressed 
rather to a particular spirit than to a particular disease, and the same man may be 
treated with a variety of cures till one happens to act. Thus one of our interpreters 
suffering from pneumonia had a large number of different charms performed upon 
him, 





Headache (Mbatu pata). 


Owner; Ninw Tundu, Eddystone style. Symptoms; headache; it was 
described as a boil (mbowo} in the head, but probably the term mbono is used of any 
throbbing pain like that of an abscess. 

Setting up: a long bit of the rere creeper cut in four and four leaves of niniru 
bound round with fave, placed in a forked stick and tied with lavelaw. No prayer. 
Ifit fails to keep away thieves a piece of pus, a creeper, is cut in four and added with 
the words; “ They eat stealthily my coco-nuts ; be propitious, thou taboo, and catch 
the man.” (LEX (a).) 

Driving away: stroking with two tips of nyou, saying: “Come down, thou 
kenjo, and go to your kenjo; Tam hungry; I want to eat, and I do not steal,” 
(LEX (b).) 

Removal: stroking with two leaves of nyou, saying: “* Let me take down, thou, 
the kexnjo here, come down, depart, and Jet me eat the coco-nuts; let me take thee 
down aright.” (LEX (e).) 
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Treatment: this was witnessed. Nina pressed Atu’s head with both hands, 
blew on them, pressed the poll and passed his hands over the head, caught the scruff 
of the neck, and blew on his hands, repeating this three times again, makmg four. 
Then he stroked the poll and nape four times with two leaves of nyou, saying : ~ Thou 
“Motu, thou Vae, thou Suna, I pray left-handedly; make it right-handed, thou.” 
(LIX (d).) _Headdressed the three persons as kolo, which was explained as ceremonial 
language (talk belong varavara) for “thou.” The leaves used in stroking were hung 
at the back of the neck, not on the chest, Nina took a bundle of sticks of mimiru; 
some he wrapped in a leaf, any leaf will do, and stuck in the thatch; the rest were 
put into the fire along with some coral called lave (1 lange) ; the patient held her head 
over it for a while. The treatment was quite mformal, without any solemnity; it 
is repeated on four successive days with variations; 2nd, stroking with tolokeka 
instead of nyou; 3rd, eating the fruit of ugugu instead of stroking; 4th, belt and 
pendant of folokeka instead of stroking. 

Suna of Karivara, the same as is mentioned in the prayer, taught Nina for a fee of 
four arm rings; he was “father” to Nima, No shrine. 


Madness (Kenjo tuturu). 
Pandatgeto's. ; 
Setting up: two sticks of jamiga planted like stacked rifles and bayonet ; 
alongside of these, where they cross, he ties two short sticks of nekolo (? ekolo), making 
four in all; then four sticks of paripari, four of piku, four of agengu, four of kalu 
tuturu (madman's hair); then four sprays of piku (vuana piku) are tied horizontally 
to the long sticks below the point where they cross; two leaves of akaku are nimde 
into two rings and tied one on each side of the point of intersection, “ like the ears of 
aman": a bunch of wild areca called ebolo ia hung tip downwards from the crossing ; 
also fruit of girwmolu and of veo (text-fig. 1isadingram), [t must be remembered 
that madmen are supposed to be deaf. The words used are: “Thou village of 
Volavola oh! thou village of Varo oh! thou village of Rupe leva oh! thou village 
of Loko oh! thou village of Humbolo oh! embark upon this fenjo.” (LX {a).) 
Driving away: stroking with four leaves of kundala, saying: “Come down, 
depart and let me eat; do not resent, do not be angry.” (LX (b).) 
Removal : stroking with four kundala leaves, Spitting on those who eat of the 
fruit with mamisina, a kind of pasapasa, the of the same is put round the neck. 
Cure: spitting with pasapasa on both ears; the pasapasa is then snified; 
stroking from the head downward with four tips of paripary, four of wlulu tuluru, four 
of geliofgili, four aroso munigumungu (bush creeper) with the words; “Come down 
and depart, you mad spirits, and do not beset him.” (LX (c).) He takes a leaf of 
dracama, rests the stem on the patient's hair above the forehead, and tears it in 
twain lengthwise, but not right through; he then placea the leaves used in stroking 
akimbo in the fork of the split dracwna, which is then tied round the neck with the 
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leaves in front. The notes do not make it quite clear whether the stroking takes 
place after or before placing the leaves on the dracwna. 


Period : 3 + 1, once just before sunset, twice in the morning. 

Restrictions: none. Teacher: Penu. 

Note the use of plants called after futuru, of wild varieties (ekolo), and others 
suggesting wildness or the bush (pirumolu, aroso minupnungy). 


Venereal Diseases. 
Venereal diseases are known by the general name of tuft variefi, or “ sequels of 
coitus.” They can arise, however, by other ways, as is proved by the existence of 
kenjo producing those diseases. 





rig, 1—MADSESS TABOO (DIAGRAM), 


In Ponjetia (ponje, sore on the penis ; tia, belly) there is a soreness and hardness 
of the belly, evil-smelling urine, painful micturition with a burning sensation; the 
penis is thick, swollen and hard “like wood,” sores break out inside and externally. 

The other diseases mentioned were said to be the same as ponjetia, but the 
word “same” is not used with anything like the same accuracy by the native as 
ourselves, and he is also very apt to use it when he knows there is a difference but 
cannot define it, 


Mimitamago (mimi, ure) is characterized by a burning sensation, a bad amell, 


and the small jet of urine in micturition. 


ae. 
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Korotolagu differs from ponjetia only in so far as the inside is sore and is broken “ 
(Koroto, broken, like a rope ; lagu, entrails). About smimitalagu I have no information ; 
possibly itis the same as wimitamago, since the name korolomage occurs as well 
ns Aorotolage, 

Nawenye ts an internal disease, but not venereal; ita symptoms are pulsation 
in the belly and an evil smell. 


Tere is Njiruviri's Lenjo ponjetia, 

Setting up: four partpart, four Witt, four kenjokenjo, four mbombarata, four eweu 
spitted on the vem of a coco-nut leaf, the whole tied with lare to an unsplit stick ; add 
tight njanjaha, Prayer: “ The man who eats, let his penis be broken, his testicles 
covered with sores, his entrails sundered. his urine . . .” (LXI (a).) 

Removal : two pepeu tucked in the waist on either side ; stroking with two leaves 
of another kind of pepew: friction on the stomach with atio: the patient eats aio, 
Prayer: “ Come down and depart, thou fenjo, and let me take thee down.” (XT (5). 

Driving away ; with two pepew in either hand, “ Let me sweep thee away, kenjo, 
go to thy kenjo; Tam not stealing; | have swept thee away correctly." (LX (e).) 

Treatment : missing. 


Tumour (Kenjo mamaniara), 
Kundakolo’s. 

Symptoms; swelling in the belly caused by a congestion of the blood. 

Setting up: four dracwna and four paripari tied to a tree. “ This is the kenjo; 
he favournble, you people of Gelikumbolo; be favourable, thou Louparigo ; be favour- 
able thou, the sambana ; be favourable; thou Yao; be favourable, thon Noevonja ; be 
favourable, thou, the Mbirotupe ; and kill the man who eats the kenjo.” (LX (a).) 

Driving away : none. 

Removal: friction on the belly with four leaves of mburape and four pounded 
leaves of lomolomoso : “ Come down, kenjo here, and go to thy shrine; go and sit 
down in your place and do not be angry with us, but depart.” (LTT (4).) 

Treatment: this was related, then demonstrated at an interval of about a 
month; the two unfortunately have nothing in common, but, as they do not 
contradict each other, it is quite possible that they complete each other. Kundakelo, 
as we shall often have occasion to remark, had a failing memory and was very apt to 
get confused ; or there may be two methods from two different sources. This is the 
demonstration as performed on the interpreter: friction (7 igula) with four tips of 
rubu livo rumpled (manja) and with a flowering sprig of fgula: the friction is across 
the stomach and accompanied by words; then stroking with vonjamboe across the 
back of the shoulders after holding it a short time over the brow (t pepula): pendant 
on the chest with the same ; dose of ano; the doctor himself does not eat, 

Now for the narrative: leaves of lomolomoso are pounded, watered and squeezed 
into a leaf of mhwpa: the juice is drunk by the patient. Massage of the stomach. 
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Whereupon blood comes out in the urine and excrements. Prayer: I give this man 
drink, be shattered tumour, be splintered, depart tumour, let this man live; go to 
thy relics, to thy shrine; they who held it before, go and sit with them and be 
favourable and let this man live oh ; let him bathe m the sea, let him put lime on 
bis head, mark his face.” (LALIT (c).) 

Restrictions: mature coco-nuts, bananas, sweet yams, neba, pudding, pork, bonito, 
fish, sugar cane, bathing, lime. 

Kunile learned this from a “ mother,” 


Wasting Sickness (Kenjo bite). 
Kundakelo’s. 

Setting up: five stems of a herb called mietambeta, five twigs of oqojo tulusu tied 
tip downwards te the tree. Each méetambeta bears a proper name: Ndaembanara, 
Galagala (two stones, one In Koka and one in Ndaembatara) ; Reambanhara, Opokita 
(two orange-marked shell rings in Panambusa); Lindambatara (a man of valour 
among the Kita); Rakiana (a common Kita, (inoni na Kita). The egogo fulusw are 
also named : Galasava, Piruku rahgaratga (two chiefs of the Kita); Siakana, Koinpu- 
gala (again two of their verani or men of valour): the fifth is missing. These are a 
selection from the forty Kita that live in Mbetasise, Karivara ; in their abode no man 
aete foot. The Kita shrine was illustrated by Kunda; tt was then explained 
that Piruku Rahgaraiga meant “Chest like a vein of the coco-nut leaf” - 
rakiena is applied to a man who is “all bone, he got no meat.” Galagale is spirit 
or ghost, 

Prayer: “* This is the kenjo; be propitious; the man who eats thee, let him pine 
away, let in be thin, a be nothing but bones, and let him die, and may I throw 
him away into the sea.” (LXIIT (a).) 

Driving away: none, 

Removal: pendant of pepeu; the fruit of rupe raro is eaten; shoulder belt of 
mamaroke + girdle of olofondoro, aya and kou, stroking four tips of rare, 

Prayer; “Come down, people of Mbetasise, come down, ghostly people, come 
down people of Rokana, come down people of Ndaembatara, mine is the kenjo, do not 
be cross, scold not, come down and depart; have no lice, have no sores, have no 
consumption, have no itch, do not scratch, come down and depart, and let me eat areca 
nut, let me eat betel-leaf.” (LXTIT (6).) 

Treatment ; stroking with four leaves of a plant like piro, but shorter. Prayer: 
“T treat with [umeana the man here; kill the wasting sickness, and let me. . . it 
away. Let this man live, let this man be big, let him be like the porpoise in the sea, 
the pupweu in the brook, the bonito in the sea, the narval (?) in the sea.” (LXIIT (e}.) 
Pendant of pepe, rupe rare; girdle of oga, olotomdoro, kou, varikero ; shoulder-belt of 
niamaroko, The girdle is put on with the words: “ Be propitious to this man, put 
on the girdle. Korapa mbafara, Minja mbanorm, Mbariki, Kavorn mbanara, 


pies Dees Be ween SO 


ae lS 
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Savena, Suna, Mbukuln, you who held theeure.” (LNIIE(d).) Korapa mbahara was: 
once a big chief in Karivara; Suna and Mbukulu died some twenty years ago. 

Restrictions: none. 

Teacher: Mbols. 

Setting up: a stick of daukongolo, which turns black when it rots and a leaf of 
vorikero in a forked stick tied round with oga. . . . “ Be favourable, thou kenjo, the 
man who eats it, who climbs, be favourable, and let him mould and be mere bones, 
the man who eats thee.” (LXTV (a).) 

Driving away: none, because it is a bad kenjo (kenjo kikerina), “ he savvy 
bite” (7 fight). 

Removal: “TI remove the taboo and let me take it down and be favourable to 
me, thou, and I take thee down.” (LXATV (4).) | 

Cure: girdle of two gware and one mbako kendaka: “T put on the girdle, be 
favourable, thou, girdle, let him be stout, let him be healthy.” (LXIV (e).) There 
is no stroking, no collar or pendant. 

Puso, nJoni’s wife, who supplied the information, possesses a whale's tooth 
connected with the charm: it is not used, but simply kept; it is dangerous ; even 
her husband does not touch it for fear “all meat he go away, only bone he stop.” 


This tooth has been inherited through many generations ; the last to hold it before was 
Widow Lea. 





Rank Smell (Mbosi). 

Mbosi is a peculiar smell some men have which makes them fail in fishing, as the 
fish dislike the odour. It is connected with an aversion for the female sex, but it is not 
clear whether the connection is constant or habitual, 

Setting up: pire tied to the tree without prayer. 

Taking down; stroking with four (7) tips of the top of the vonjamboe (mbatu lio 
engamoe), 

Driving away : four tips of ronja pols. 

Cure: none. The owner Pandangeto declared there was no prayer. 


Pinju “ savvy mbage,” that is, a soreness in the legs that goes up the backside 
to the neck and prevents sleep. 

Setting up: four rwmbo and four large kanarium leaves tied to the tree, with the 
words: “I jump up, so catch, mbage, the man who steals it, let his body be sore.” 
(LATV, (1) (a).) 

Driving away: with giro: “ Brush the froit, 1 want to eat, so let me eat.” 
(LXV, (1) ().) 

Removal: brushing (irw) with one piro stem and the words: “ Brush down 
the kenjo and let it be cool, and let it cease, and let me climb the areca palm.” 
(LXIV, (1) (e).) 
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Treatment: fomentation with four tips of rukulivo wrapped in four leaves 
of njiri: the dracwna leaves are placed on each other crosswise alternately ; stroking 
with both hands from the head downwards with scrapings of oruku leaves. Prayer : 
“ Stroke away the mbage, and let him live, may this man cease, thus I do (or, say T), 
cease thou mbage.” (LXAIV, (1) (d).) 


Prolapsus ani (Mbeu). 

Sogaviri described this benjo. 

Setting up: leaves of mbembeu, sadsita tied to the tree ; if ineffective it is reimforced 
with mbemben nut put inside the leaves; on both occasions the following words are 
pronounced: “The man who eats the forbidden nuts, let his rectum come ont at 
the anus, let it drag on the ground, and let the man be afranl.” (LAV (a).) 

Driving away: none. 

Removal: rubbing with wququ leaf. Prayer: “ Come down thou kengo here, and 
do not catch the man, and let me take thee down.” (LXY (6).) 

Treatment: stroking four times with the skin of tondoro from below wpowards. 
Girdle of tondora ; four leaves of opimata placed on a piece of undyed bark-cloth of the 
kind called agoru: this is laid on the hand and applied to the rectum which is raised 
and retires. If this is unavailing he takes a small bow specially made and lightly 
shoots the rectum with an arrow tipped with the fruit (or bloom) of tapugu; the 
rectum is afraid (sic) and retreats. In so doing he aays: “J shall hit this rectum, 
let it go up again into his belly.” (LAV (e).) 

There is in nJeligomo an altar called pate mbeu, but no relics (tomate) are there 
preserved, nor are burnt offerings made, We have seen nothing there but overgrown 
stones with what may have once been stele (Agele). 


Rheumatism (Tuva), 

Tuva is possibly rheumatiam ; it causes swellings at the joints and cripples the 
limbs, It was described as * hot bone.” 

Rai’s method. Setting up: leaves of njilatoho, njamiga, mbombarata, vanyerere, 
pow tied to the tree with lave; “ Be favourable, ye kenjo, assail in the joints, in the 
hones, in the handa, in the legs.” (LAVI(a).) 

Driving away: with mbupe and fkundala. Prayer: “Be favourable, thou 
spirit, go to thy kenjo, be not angry, be not resentful, Tam (not) stealing.” (LAVI (6).) 

Removal : stroking with the skin of peiovana ; dose of afto and pasapasa ; crossed 
shoulder-belt of longolongo; rubbing with mbupa and Aundala. Prayer: “Come 
down and depart, you spirits of the kenjo, you rheumatiam.” (LXVI (o).) 

Treatment: fomentation on the painful part with suva leaf inside a vjiri leaf ; 
crossed shoulder-belt of loagolongo; pendant of wndundalowu. Words accompanying 
the fomentation: “ Depart, thou rheumatism, and let this man live.” (LAYVI(d).) 

There is a shrine in Ombulu connected with rheumatism, but it is now abandoned 
because Rai does not know the rites as well as his “ father.’ There used to be an 
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image there of the rheumatic spirit, Rai made one to replace it, but fearing lest the 
disease should attack him if he set it up on the altar, he kept it at home, and 
eventually sold 1 to us. Rai could not give a reason for the large penis and absence 
of foreskin; the arms are wanting simply because Rai had not the skill to make them. 

There is a Lungan method. mBiniti of Narovo, having purchased it and anxious 
to test it, struck a coco palm with his hand: the leaves were contorted, and the 
tree became barren. 

No one knew mBiniti’s charm, but Pepo, a Lungan, disclosed his own, which 
enjoys a certain reputation. We possess no account of the kenjo proper, but only of 
the eure as it had been performed upon Wavu. 

Fumigation with a wood of which he would not tell the name in the interpreter’s 
presence. Prayer: “ Let Wavn live, ye spirits, let there be no swelling, let not his 
belly ache.” (LXVI(e).) Shoulder-belt. Dose of ato; spitting of aha over the 
body ; stroking from the shoulder to the chest: “ 1 stroke him, let me make his body 
whole, let the pain cease, let him be well.” (LAVTI (/).) 

Taboos: sexual intercourse for the three months which the treatment lasts ; 
lime on the head, pudding, small kanariwm (the large nut is allowed), pig, domestic 
areca-nut and betel-leaf. Wavu, however, differs from his physician; he denied 
himself pig, cuseus, pudding, ande, small honarivm, betel-mixture, Pepo expressly 
declared that ande was allowed, but it was the season of the small Aawarivm, when the 
latter would generally be mixed with the ande. 

Period: 2+1-+ 1. It is repeated three months: at the end of that time, 
Wavu made one large and one small pudding; the small one is eaten in Wavu's 
house by his family, but not himself, after a preliminary offering to the dead with the 
prayer: “ Yours, the spirits, make Wavn well; let there be no swelling, let his belly 
be eased, let it not ache.” (LXAVI(g).) There is no obligation for every one to eat 
of it. The big pudding was taken home by Pepo and distributed among the people 
of Olepenitiga ; some of it was offered up at his house with the same prayer as the 
small pudding. 

Pepo professes to have forgotten the name of the man from whom he obtained 
the charm, as he left Luiga when a boy; but he remembers the price of the bene 
to have been two large rings, one mbakia, one arm-ring, one ovala, one large pudding 
with which his instructor made sacrifice, 








Dizziness (Kirenge). 
Njimi's, Dizziness or epilepsy, (PL XXIII, Fig. 3.) 
Setting up: four leaves of hilapa, four sticks of pike, four sticks of sukita, four 
sticks of mbombosi, two lanje (a stinging coral) picked up with wooden tongs, two 
pate: fae (aw stinging stone), likewise picked up with tongs, a butterfly called Aéretige, 
all put in a forked stick, The prayer runs: “ This is yours, you the spirits of the 
kenjo, this yours, four old women, four old women who knew the Aenjo, ye four old 
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women in mBakin; he favourable, Noemali, be favourable Kiambakia, Tupom- 
bakia, Saemali, Mbukumenia, grant my prayer against the man who steals the henjo, 
both lipa, grant my prayer.” (LXVII(a).) Ido not know wha tthe lips, a kind of 
fish, refers to. The first four names are those of the four old women who owned the 
kenjo of old, while the fifth is that of an epileptic spirit (tomate Mireage). 

Driving away: with four tips of nyou, “| sweep it down to throw it awny ; 
do not return to this man, go away to thy mother, go away to thy father, go away for 
ever.” (LAVIT(4).) 

Removal ; the kenjo is thrown away in an unfrequented spot, as anyone treading 
on it would die; dose of buds (ronavonana) of gike fvgiti, o different kind of pike 
from that used in setting up. Prayer: “ Depart and go up to the sky, do not remain 
on earth, thou spirit of the tenjo, do not come back again, by and by return upon 
the head of the man who gives me an arm ring ; the man who does not gIVe me one 
look after him, thou spirit of the henjo, the man who eats thee, thou my fenjo; depart, 
be cooled in the fresh water, depart looking to the sun, depart looking at the sky, 
go up anid adhere to the thunder that sounds in the sky; what are you dome? Go 
hack, go not to return, depart for ever, thou.” (LXVII(e}).) Parts of the prayer are 
uncertain; it was said to be * raratara talk,” not the language of man. 

Treatment: this is imperfectly recorded, as nJimi, like many others, gave a long 
list of names:of plants, and when asked about the method of using them protested 
that the same thing was being asked twice, Stroking from the head downwards with 
lumiutu, a freshwater alga, the scrapings of fifa wood, soot, four tips of myow; it is 
not clear from the account whether the four are usec together or separately ; at any 
rate, the following prayer goes with the Inmutu: “ Stroke away, stroke away, cease 
thou, cease, let the man live, do not return again, they have given me a good ring.” 
(LAVIL (¢).) Fumigation with two ofgongo leaves wrapped in four skins of the plant 
kolokolombanara, which in its turn is wrapped in a dracena leaf; in this case the 
fumigation is done by holding the warm plant to the patient's nose, who sniffs it, 
while the following words are uttered ; “ Be favourable thou, thou ancient- woman, 
thou new spirit, ye four ancient women.” (LAVIT(¢).) Collar (pakwa) of lomelo- 
moso : “* Be favourable thou, favour thisman, make him live.” (LAVIL(/).) Fillet 
round the head with the skin of wgugu; this is afterwards taken off and replaced by 
two skins of a small shrub called pilisin with the scrapings of one stick of njanjala 
inside. Girdle of four elokale; shoulder-belt of two mamaroko. Application to the 
head of four vua poke (! poki) aio on each temple with the words : “ Be gracious and 
let the epilepsy cease.” (LXVIT(y).) Application to the head of four tips of agugu 
and four leaves of whwpa. A stick of mbupa is scraped and nJimi, then turning his 
hack to the patient, throws it over his shoulders with both hands; he may not look 
amin upon the patient, but walks straight out. 

If his client tries to palm off on him « bad ring, he takes a stem of piro, wrings it 
ond leaves it on the beach, where the tide comes and wets it: this means death to 
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the patient, unless a good ring is timely given for the bad one: if so, the giro 1s taken 
back to the bush, When he related this charm, nJimi had just used the threat 
against Matekolo, who had given him a bad ring to cure his daughter, The fee is 
paid in advance. 

Restrictions : coco-nut, ire (a crab), gave (another crab), anything cooked in a 
saucepan, bread fruit, the small kanarium, pork, pudding, domestic betel-leaf and 
areca-nut, sweet yams, banana, lime on the head, bathing. Period 3-4-1 days at 
the waning of the moon; four months, At the end no pudiding (manji) is presented 
by the patient, but nJimi puts four small puddings into the fire and four small ones 
into the thatch with the words: “ Here is the pudding for you the epileptic spirits, 
be favourable, let this man go for ever, let me not return hereafter.” (LXVII (A).) 

nJimi learned this kenjo from his “ mother" Londu for a fee of one shell ring, 
one pudding, one bunch of betel-nut, one bundle of betel-leaf, one small arm-ring 
made of mbulaw; further, he provided one small pudding for a burnt-offermg to the 
spirits ; in making the offermg Londu used these words : * This is yours, old women, 
thou who didst hold it, thou who didst hand over to me this charm,” (LXAVIL (i).) 
She then put some of the pudding into the thatch. 


Paro, 

Paro ia w luminous spirit; the effecta of his attacks appear as a large abscess 

Setting up: one dracwna made into « loop and stuck into a forked stick of 
erereka, one fruit of putu in a forked stick of orove, The same words are used for 
each + “ Set up the kenjo, be favourable, this keyo, hit the man.” (LXVITI (a).) 

Driving away with dracena : “Come down thou Paro, and depart and let me 
eat the coco-nuts, and let me eat the mature nuts, and let me climb the areca palm, 
and let me take the betel-leaf, go and depart.” (LAVITI (6),) 

Removal: ano is rubbed on the stick with the words: “Depart Paro, do not 
abide here, but depart.” (LXVITI (c).) Dose of aio; the stick is removed. 

Cure: friction of ate over the boil; stroking four times with rumpled leaves of 
nyou; pendant of nyou; presumably it 1s at this stage that the prayer is uttered : 
“] treat this man, the pendant, the pendant, the pendant, the pendant, let him be 
eased, come down and depart, Paro, come down, Ahge Mate, come down, Mateana, 
come down, Tambu Koma, come down, Mad Spirit, come down, haunting spirit,” 
(LXVIII (d).) Dose of tips of riro opopeoro, both patient and leech eat; pendant of 
tips of opopeoro, kindova, mbuni, walioloige and young shoots of mlirimbiri, After 
treatment the sick man presents Sulatava with » pudding. Teacher: Ngeluwurn ; 
fee: one large ring, two arm-rings. 

With Sulutava’s own version of his Aenjo it is interesting to compare the kenje 
of Veo of Roviana, which was bought from Sulutava ; the henjo as given by the latter 
is probably very imperfect, as it was taken down at an early stage and with little 
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experience : notwithstanding, it looks as if the discrepancies must be due to some- 
thing more—to lapse of memory or contamination with other kenjo, or improvements 
imagined by Veo. Here is Veo's account, with the names and prayers m Rovianese. 

Setting up: leaves of ndandau, varilaige, numbinumbi ine’, riro in a stick of 
numbinumbi ine: “I set up the kenjo, the man who comes and steals, assail him.” 
(LXVITI (e).) 

Removal; a young nut of the “ Green coco palm” (fohara mbumna) at the stage 
when the milk is fit to drink, but the flesh is not yet formed (supulopa), is poured over 
the kenjo with the words: “I drench the fenjo to make it cool and cold, let it not 
attack, come down, depart.”” (LAVII (/).) 

‘Treatment : friction (tavusia) with ate on the boil: “I rub the abscess, be light, 
come down and depart.” (LXVIII(g).) Pendant of two dracena (zhovi); crossed 
shoulder-belt of the skin of matemate igana, Period: 3--1 at any time of the 
month, 





Mateana, 

Mateana is a kind of shooting star; it causes an internal pam called tagosoro. 
nDomo places it exclusively in the belly, not in the hand, or leg, or head, or neck ; tn 
this he seems to differ from Taravai, who once demonstrated the treatment on my 
neck, Hita and Keana both identify fagesoro with the spirit in the sky (lomate pa 
n'oka), otherwise Mateana, 

The following kenjo was related by the unwilling nJukill, so unwilling that the 
cure could not be obtained till one month after the henjo proper. 

Setting up: four branches of kou (? a shrub) stuck together in the ground before 
the tree and tied round with one lave: “‘ Be favourable thou, the Aenjo here, let the 
fish wound him, the stinging-ray pierce him, the kernel of the Brazilian plum pierce 
him; the vein of the ivory-nut palm pierce him, the novw pierce him, let this kenjo be 
favourable." (LXEX (a).) Manania means be favourable in respect of it: it we 
take to refer to the wounding. 

Removal : scrapes a piro branch and strokes the kenjo with it; ‘I stroke down 
this kenjo, let it be cool.” (LXTX(b).) The stick is put away where no one Is likely 
to tread on it. 

Driving away: four times with the top of a dracwna plant ; the leaves are not 
counted: “ I stroke this kenjo and let me eat the coco-nuts.” (LATX (e).) 

‘Treatment : four tips of mburape, pundala, pare, pepeu, pilisiu ; three of each 
are rumpled and used to stroke the patient ; the fourth of each kind ts used as 
pendant ; stroking with four leaves of wweu which are not used as pendant ; shoulder 
belt of mamaroko and ebeki. Prayer (pifo): “I treat this man, and let him live.” 
(LXIX (d).) 

nJukili paid Matemata of Ganohga one large ring and one arm-ring for the secret. 
We give the benjo as that of Mateana because it was related when we asked for that 

Or nombinombi ine. 
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kenjo, but it is much more like a Ragomo than a Mateana, and there is nothing 
throughout to indicate that this is a henjo Mateana. It is quite possible, however, 
that Mateana and Ragomo have become mixed up. 

Taravai of Simbo possesses a genuine Mateana, but only the treatment is forth- 
coming. He demonstrated if on my neck, kneading and pinching the tendons m 
a painful manner! nJiruviri, who watched the process, observed that Taravat had 
* caught it,” and in effect. Taravai semed the flesh and pulled as if drawing something 
out, then blew upon his hands as if blowing something away ; this was done several 
times, the following words being spoken: “ Come out and depart, thou Tagoeore and 
let him live, and let him drink, and let him eat; let the man be eased.” (LXTX (e).) 
He then gave a small piece of aio to eat, chewed some himself and spat it on the 
right side of the neck and ears, Pésapasa is also used internally by the patient, 
but was not demonstrated, nor is it stated whether it ts spator not. Leaves of mata 
kindava were hung on the neck. Fee: one arm-ring. Taravai got it from Sulutava, 
who purchased it in Fava, Vella lavella : it is the “ fashion” of Kumbokota and Zava. 

Taravai's comments are theoretically interesting : he knows that the tagosero 
is gone because he ceases to feel it: he blows on his hands because, as he puts it, 
“no good he stop here"; if he did not blow it away the pain would remaim on his 
hands: when he spits or “ blows “ (teu) the spirit, viz.. Muteana, runs away, 

Another fragment relates to nJiripele, who is like Mateana ; he, too, produces 
tagosoro, Hita of Ove owns it. Friction (eaimbu) with ane and pasapasa ; the 
same are also spat; pendant of mbembe, fini, niro, undapely, putu, mbirionbiri 
crossed shoulder-belt (karu kali) of mamaroko: Hita himself, as leech, wears 
these leaves as well as the patient. Prayer: “This man I treat, be favourable vou 
spirits, thou nJiripele ; let him live, let hum not die.” (LXIX(/f).) Periods: 2 + 1 +- 1. 
Two puddings are made, one large one for Hita, one amall one for the patient. 

The cure comes from Kumbokota: there is a shrine in Putu; Karivara (PI. 
XXII, Fig. 4.), Wedo not know whether there is any Aenjo connected with it, 


Murder (Mboso lau). 


Mboso [au is the spirit of a man killed by his own countrymen, that is a murdered 
man. According to nJiruviri, there exists such a Kenjo ; but only the cure 1s known 
to Rembo, who taught it to nJirn. 

Shoulder-belt of marnaroke on the left, and of fueutuvu pie on the nght ; pendant 
of two pairs of mburape : nJiru then takes four hitt leavea and hides them behind 
his back as he stands outeide ; he advances stealthily, crouching and peering into 
the house: then he holds the leaves forward, the arm applied to the body, the forearm 
horizontal: the healing spirit wants to go and kill the mboso law, explained nJiru ; 
“adiri kakele 6." calla out the leech, “ hela hakeled, wdfn ovove, bela ovore, adtri 
kambokue, bela kambokua.”’ His hand trembles; it is the spirit that ¢muses it. 
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“ Come, let us kill the ghost " (Aria bo ta vametea na tomate), he says, and rushes in, 
grabs the patient by the throat or testicles and rushes out at the other door, places 
the leaves on his palm and crushes them with a stone: blood is seen, sometimes teeth ; 
they are the blood and teeth of the murdered spirit (mboso lau). 

Presumably the belts and the pendant come last according to the usual practice, 
and they were mentioned last in the prefatory list of planta used, but having nothing 
particular to say about them, nJiru did not mention them again at the end of the 
detailed account. 

Broken Jaw (Moko ase), 
Piluku’s: taught him by his “father,” Kahara of Ganotga. 

Setting up: ase mberogo (pig's jaw) tied to the tree : * Be favourable thou, thou 
the kenjo here, break the jaw, let the teeth drop, let the mouth rot,” (LXCX {a),) 

Driving away: with wild dracama (njirt piru): “ Be favourable, thou the 
henjo here, let him be eased, | say.” (LX (5).) 

Removal: stroking with two rvkw fivo in each hand: “Come down, thon the 
kenjo, and depart, be not angry, do (not) attack the man.” (LXX [e).) 


Evil Eye (Nyiama), 
mBoka’s : bought from aGile for one shell ring : one bunch of areca nut, one large 
pudding {so large one can put one’s arms round it), and one small pudding to be 
offered up by iGile with a prayer; he further agreed to give nGile the first ten 
fees earned with it; he has now discharged his debt and keeps the fees for himself, 

Setting up: one leat of alanjiri, four of pariperi in a forked stick. No prayer 
may be used, or all the people of that district would die and only beasts remain. 

Driving away ; none. 

Removal: stroking with two nro and mbirimbiri : “Come down you, the kenjo 
here; wander opwards in the air.” (LXCXT (a).) 

Treatment: pendant of four pairs of nekaneha atige mote and four of pariperi: dose 
of pasapase and spitting with the same ; croased shoulder-belts of mamarmbo - prayer: 
* Be favourable, you spirits, let him live, Jet him be eased, this man, let him drink, 
let him eat.” (LAXI(b).) Period: 3 + 1 atany timeof the month. Restrictions - 
none, but the possessor of the kenjo (kotw kenjo) may not kill snakes or centipedes, 

Nareti of Narovo has learned o cure for the evil eye from his “ father” Hega ; 
but he does not know the tenjo, ifthere ever was one: Inhalation of hururete, friction 
with scrapings of a vasare branch ; prayer: “ O Himi, O mBuka, 0 Suloga, Hega.” 
(LXXT (¢).) Himi is # relic, consisting of a small wicker frame with a small ring 
(ovala) tied to it and:some hair inside ; it hangs in Sogaviri’s canoe hone. Stloga 
inherited it and passed it on to Hega. Lalu, who used the Aurwrete once as a 
preventive, says he had to turn away while sniffing it lest it should Idll the others. 


Relly-ache and Witcheraft (Vitigi tia: Mba). 
There are a number of disorders known variously as aching (vitiyi), belly-ache 
(vitigi tia), witchcraft (mba), witcheraft puins (vitigi mba). Though differently named, 
VoL. LY, a 
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all these kenjo appear to be much the same, and eifigi is often, if not always, a 
symptom of witchcraft. (Pl. XXIV, Fig. 3.) 

Matekolo's benjo witign. 

Setting up: one leaf of ave, four of kururefe, four pairs of vonjamboe tied on 
the tree : in the case of betel-leaf it is tied to a stick ; no doubt this is the univernal 
practice, as the betel-plant has no trunk to tie the leaves to ; the leaves are tied stem 
upwards, Invocation (pito): “ This kenjo, if a man steal thee, attack him in the 
belly, and let the man have pain in his belly.” (LACXIT (a).) 

Driving away : four times with one pair of wild dracwena (agin piru): ** Brush 
thee away the betel-nut here, and let me eat thee.” (LAXIT (6).) 

Removal: stroking with four pairs of nyou. Invocation: “I take thee, be cool, 
be cold, thou the fenjo, and let me take thee, and let me eat betel-nut." (LXXIT(e).) 

Treatment + this I can describe from eye-witness, After massage of the abdomen 
he holds four rumpled leaves of mbupa between the tips of the fingers, which he 
applies to the pit of the stomach, saying: “~ Stroke, stroke, stroke, stroke away, 
Leanambako, 1 stroke with Ngohele, I stroke with Tunge, I stroke with Rapo, I 
stroke with Kive, be ye favourable, Kive, to this child, let it not be ill, let it not be 
sick, let it live, let tt bathe, letat put on lime, thus Tdo to the child.” (LACXIT (d).) 
Towards the end of this poayer: he strokes the lower chest and the stomach, then he: 
tubs the stomach with ano, saying: “Charm, I charm the soreness, the witcheraft, 
I charm it away this day, and let it cease, let tt dwindle; thus I do to this soreness 
and let it cease.” (LAX (e).) He makes passes on both sides of the face four 
times ; then puts on a collar of niamaroko, and strokes the body from the head down- 
wards with four pairs of vonjamboe leaves, saying (plo): “ You vonjamboe, spirits, 
kurt, let it cease.” (LAAT (f).) He then hangs the sonjamboe on the neck, 
together with a leaf of ano. 

. There is no shrine connected with this denjo ; it comes from Rapo, “ mother” 
to Matekolo. 

Here is the same informant’s witcheraft taboo (4, wha) :— 

Setting up: a stem of Aurwvete and aio pulled up by the roots, and a branch 
of vonjarnboe tied to the tree. Prayer: “ Let me taboo this areca palm, the man who 
eats it, let him be sore in the belly, let him be ill, let him be sick, thus I do to this 
my kenjo.”” (LXXIT(9).) | | 

Driving away: with njorutu, mbatu kunduru: “1 stroke the wreca-nut, without 
taking down, let me stroke away.’ (LX-XIT(A).) 

Removal: stroking with one pair of mbupa and one of pepeu : “I take down 
the kenjo, let it be cool, let it be cold, let it not attack men.” (LXXTH (:),) 

Treatment : stroking with ano, pasapasa, two pairs of vonjambor, two pairs of 
mbupa, two pairs of nyou ; shoulder-belt of mamaroko, sinosage, ekeki, vuru ; dose of 
piniala ; pendant of voronja, and four pairs of pepen, We do not feel sure that the use 
assigned to the alo and pasapasa ia right, Matekolo merely said: “ [take aio, I take 
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pasapase,” which, without a word of explanation, might very well mean that it is 
eaten, but as he went on with the names of leaves, it looks in the narrative as if those 
tubers and the leaves were used together, a rather unusual method, The prayers are 
not located. There are two: “I have come, I treat this man, so let him live, let 
him not be ill, let not his belly ache.” (LAXAIT(9).) The second runs: “I cool 
with Tufige, be favourable, Tunge, and let him not be sick, let not the witchoraft 
come, let not his belly be sore, let it cease."" (LN XTT(k),.) Formerly there was a 
mention of Kolombanara, but Matekolo has forgotten the words. 

Matekolo knows how to catch the pemwpenu, a diminutive parcel made up of 
leavings of the sick man: bits of tobacco, peels, or else his hair, nails, ete, ; it is 
used by the witch to kill his enemy, but is recovered by the spirits called fomate kuri, 
who bring it back. Matekolo snatches it and puts it in water to cool, It is generally 
caught on the last day, but if the cure works strongly it may be caught on the first. 
Perma 3+ 1 at any time of the month. 

The catching of the penupenu was witnessed by one of us, as performed by 
Kundakolo. Friction with rumpled leaves of totoa mbembe, In the prayer occurred 
the names of Epidemic, Evil Eye, Witcheraft (Ave, nJiama, Mba), <A collar of 
ekeke, stroking with four tips of pepew and two of vongamboe, which are then hung on 
the neck, “ Nana tomate taigu™ (“there is my spirit”), said Kunda, pointing 
towards the wall-plate of the house; as he spoke the words he seemed to pluck 
something thence: he opened the hand and showed the penupenu, o small parcel, 
flat and square, some 3 to 5mm. to each side; it was made of an old amoked leaf, 
doubtless taken from the thatch; it seemed very much os if Kunda pomted to the 
wall to divert mv attention from his hand. After this came kneading in the belly 
and passes over the face repeated four times, blowing on his hands after the passes. 

Laiti Lavata’s cure for witcheraft was also witnessed, but no notes taken on the 
spot; the curious part of it was that it alternated with the mumistrations of another 
leech, each performing part of his own, then yielding hia place to the other ; the two 
treatinents were quite distinct. The following reluctant and imperfect account 
was given by Larti -— 

“ Pendant of four shoots of vonjamboe, two of mbatu Kundurk, two of mburape, 
one of mbiriminiri, one of lorulovu eore, one of nyenyela, one of kiikindova, one of sug, 
and two shoots of nyou, girdle of sinosage ; shoulder-belt of mamaroko and the skin 
af pasapasa ; collar of putu ; iru with four leaves of hifi, four of mbuna and nyilatono, 
with the words ; ‘Come down, depart ' (Fore wu rivmua); fumigation with scrapings 
af pulagelu ; dose of pasapasea, then aho, then kurweete, then ruperaro for both leech 
aml patient; spitting with pasapasa, whereupon the penupenu falla on the man's 
head and Laiti catches it, stroking with an indefinite number of leaves of mari tana lape 
rumpled and rubbed on the stomach ; one leaf of valiolaige passed over the brow and 
cheek: ‘T stroke down the illness and sickness’ (Nyula vagorea igud na mo, na 
vioro). Massage. Period: 3-1 days at any time of the month, Restrictions, 
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none; the patient uses no lime and does not bathe, but that is merely because he 
does not feel disposed.” 

We do not know whether there is a henjo connected with the above treatment ; 
of Kundaite’s charm for witchcraft we also possess only the remedy; this was 
performed on our interpreter, Samuni, after his recovery from pneumonia, It is quite 
common to treat a sick man after he haa recovered. On that occasion he used kevw 
kilo (the parrot’s bamboo) as shoulider-belt ; mwma gaili and mbatu unduru leaves 
were held over the head with the words: “ Pupula (four times), away, Onda, Misu, 
Pilu, Ari, oh! let it come town and Jet it depart, and let him live, the man here, 
let him drink, let him eat.” (LAXID(/).) Pupula is the technical term for leaves 
held over the head. He then with the same leaves brushed the patient from the face 
to the chest three times and hung them in the collar at the back: with leaves of 
njari tana lape he rubbed the pit of the stomach, saying: “ Stroke away the witcheraft, 
the evil-ere, let it come down, and let it depart, let the man live whom I treat 
here.” (LAXXMIT(m).) <A large leaf, name unknown, was passed over the front 
and hack of the head; pasepasa was chewed and afo also and spat about; then 
Samual ate a small bit; massage in the belly followed, in which the thumb, occasionally 
the fingers and the ball of the hand were used; he seemed to catch something 
between the fingers and thumb and blew on them, 

A few discrepancies exist between the actual process as witnessed and his 
previous relation ; on that occasion he stated that there was also.a girdle of heme hilo ; 
he also reported a friction with Awrwvete on the belly with the words: “ Stroke away 
the evil-eye, the witchcraft, come down and let it depart, come down and let it pass 
under,” (LXXIT(n).) This last word was explained to mean that the disease goes 
out of the belly from below. The first discrepancy is a trifle, and he may have been 
bolling unperceived some root of kurueete during the friction we witnessed. More- 
over, as we have seen, the treatment is not always the same on successive days, 

Kundaite claims to catch the peaupenn: the Kuri spirits, whose names are 
invoked in the prayer, bringing back the penupens which the witch spirits have 
given to the witch; they place it on the patient’s head, whence Kundaite snatches 
it sharply lest the witch spirits take it back again; the penupenu is opened and put 
into water, where it is left; this is called ralomosia (to cool it); if it remains hot 
the man dies. Kundaite was treating a child at the same time and canght his 
penupenu on the second day, Period: 2-+-1-+ 1. Fee, one arm-ring ; with it Kunda 
speaks to the healing spirits (tomate kurt) before setting out on his professional visit. 
He addresses them as follows: “ This is your arm-ring, ye spirits, let me go and heal, 
do you redeem this arm-ring.” (LXII (o),) Probably it it meant that Kunda 
consults the spirits by the usual method of divination with a ring, 

Kundaite was initiated by Pila who, on dving, became tomate Joiri, or anti- 
witch, and whose name is therefore mentioned in the prayer along with the Sei 
peiceuns of Kundaite, He paid only one arm-ring, a8 she was his “mother " 
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for a stranger the charge would be one orange-stained ring, one shell-ring and a 
pudding. The arm-ring presented by Kundaite is called matandi tomate, or “ the 
eye of the spirits’; Pilu used it to speak to the spirits; she informed them 
that Kunda wanted to know the cure for witchcraft; they gave their consent, 
ant Pilu kept the rmg. When « pudding is given the teacher makes a burnt- 
offering, saying: “ Here ie the*head of your pudding, spirits, yours Onda, yours 
Misu, yours Pilu, yours An, yours who held the charm, so be favournble, this ts 
your pudding spirit.” (LXXII(p).) The rest is partaken of by the many. The 
teacher also presents the applicant with pasapese, hurvete, ato, The transmission 
ig called wakarovo kurt, that is to transfer the kuri. Samuai and. Mbera may not 
eat pigeon on account of the duri cure. 

Falomose is also a cure for witchcraft, but it is distinct from salaha mba, though 
the point of ilifference is not stated, nor how the man is made ill; the symptom is 
a fever (“hot all over and sweat"), known as itering, that is “bad "+: nDomo 
identifies ikenina with na Ave, epidemic, There is no benzo, 

Pendant of four pairs of nehaneka ange male, four pairs of oigoigu, four leaves of 
vala pin, four pairs of mburape: shoulder-belt of araso mbusambusa ; friction on the 
head and belly with the serapings of Aurweefe; this friction is wot called fgula, 
Prayer: “ Four old women in Rano, you four old women in Takspo, you four old 
women in Tirolovotu, you four old women of Narilulumbj.”” (LXXII (g).) Rano 
may be the mountain in nDuke, Takapo we do not know; the other places are in 
Ove. oDomo learned it from Londu of Ove. 


Treatment of Foot-sores (salaha mbolivu). 

The following cure for sores in the sole of the foot is not, to our knowledge, 
the sequel of a kenjo:— 

Mena of Narovo was sitting with his feet over a hole with fire in it, and leaves 
over the fire. The leaves were lavaleva and m/rimbiri (the number does not 
matter), along with the scrapings of njin, suga, wideeendu. Mena thos addresses 
the fire: “Do not pity me, thon the fire here, kill this sore.” (LXXITL.) The 
meaning is that the fire must not be afraid of hurting. 

Mena learned this from Kwako of Narovo, 


Treatment of Sores (Salana fumdn). 

nJiruviri knows the remedy for sores on the fingers ‘and toes, but net on the 
testof the body. He was taught it by Rembo for a fee of one large ring and one arm- 
ring ; # stranger would pay one ordinary shell-ring and one orange-stained shell-ring 
(mbakia). It might be diminished to one single arm-ring, but a fee must be paid; 
if told without pay the charm will not act. On receiving the ring Rembo gaid : 
“Now mayest thou heal, may the sores cease.” (LAXTV(a).) The exact words are 
indifferent ; no charm 1s used in the transmission. 

One of us attended when the leaves were plucked ; as in all other cases, this is 
quite informal. The patient, Aru, was seated outside the house: the treatment was 
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not a great ““tambu,”” or it would have had to be carried out indoors. nJiru went 
apart to pound the leaves of mata dindava ; he did not want others to see what leaves 
they were. 

No words were spoken during the pounding either mentally or aloud: the 
natabindava was then wrapped in a leaf of wgugy and pressed over the sore; the 
juice was red ; this done, nJiru inserted the leaves in the outer side of the wall. Ifthe 
treatment takes place indoors the leaves are tucked into the inner side. This was the 
second day of treatment that we witnessed ; it is repeated three or four days, The 
patient may not eat sweet yam and vuvu from the first day of treatment till the 
wound heals ; nor domestic areca- and betel-nut and coco-nut for the three or four davs 
of treatment (perhaps also till recovery, though we have no statement to that effect). 
Liming the hatr or face ts also forbidden, and rings also, but ornaments are not auch a 
serious taboo as sexual intercourse for the two to four months of treatment; the 
breaking of this rule is revealed by the spreading of the sore and the issue of serum 
(“water”), nJiru then refuses to be any longer responsible for his patient, and leaves 
him to find another leech. 

The cure was again witnessed a month later; it was in all potnts the same, except 
that lavaleva leaves were used, the juice of which is black: on the third month the 
leaf is ikuliku mbambata, on the fourth ano. 

The time selected for the treatment is always the last days of the moon (ifeke 
popu); if done at the return of the moon (tale poy) the sore would wax with the 
moon, 

The treatment ceases with the complaint, but may not exceed four months, 
whether the wound is healed or not, On winding up two ceremonial puddings 
(mani) are made with nuts and sweet yam: bananas are not used. They first pound 
a small pudding and wrap it in four leaves of sinw; nJiru takes a small piece off the 
top (which explains the term mbatu manji, head of pudding); he puts it into the fire 
for his own and Rembo’s spirit, namely, Ruru, who “ savvy make him fanibu first 
time.”" Ho prays: “ Here is your pudding, spirits, let the sore cease, let it not 
return.” (LAXTV (6).) Njiru then gives a small piece to the patient, then the 
whole family present eats of it, and some is reserved for any member who may he 
absent in the bush ; if anyone does not eat he gets sores, unless he is a stranger, who 
may or may not eat, as he likes. nJiru himself does not eat. A big pudding is next 
made in the same mortar; nJiru carries it home, for he may not eat any of it in the 
patient's house; he shares it with his own family, who are under no em to 
eat, aa it is not sacted (fambw), 

The spirit, nJirn explained, receives his share of the pudding in return for his 
medical attendance. 

Gumba. 
The belief im gumba is not very clear. Alembule explained that a man is gumvha 
if he is slow to rise in the morning when a stranger has been sleeping in the house ; 
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according to nJiru, if being already sick his sickness is Increased on the departure 
of one who slept in the house; it is thefefore taboo for » stranger to sleep in a sick 
man's house unless he is going to stop there altogether; this is no doubt a particular 
case of which Alembule’s definition is a general rule. It is certain that in Eddystone 
it has nothing to do with spirits : nJiruviri is emphatic on this point. 

The following preventive is the property of Leoki, who obtained it from Soku 
of mBilua, Vella lavella Supposing So-and-so is ill, and Kunda and Saipio come te 
sleep in the house, Leoki takes a dracwna leaf, splits it lengthwise without severing 
completely the parts, and in one strip he makes « knot for Kunda, in another a knot 
for Saipio, and so on, a8 many strips and knots as there are strangers. As he binds each 
knot, he says : “The gumba here is of Kunda, the gumba here is of Saipio™ (Na qumba 
nai Kunda, qumba na i Savio). 

Paita remembered imperfectly a charm used by Sindasinda of Zhava, Vella lavelin. 
A knot was made in a dracwna (rama) leaf with the words: ~ Zumba no kale ko 
vazo,” which Pandanjiuru thus translated into Eddystonian: ~ Gumba mia hove 
raguinbat, ko mi mbeto tu.” In English; “ Gumba do not make him quad, and let it 
cease.” 

nJiruviri claims that his own charm, derived from Rembo, who got it from 
Netuna, is Eddystonian. He takes four leaves of ugugu and enters the house, rubs 
the patient, saying: “ Wake up well" (Aw vagunn njona), and then walks out at the 
other door, sweeping out the guinba before him with the ugugu, saying: “ Go away, 
thou gumber, let the man live here, let him wake up well, let not the qumba catch him.” 
(LXXV.) The leaves are thrown away into the bush; this ts also used as a 
preventive. 

Impotence. 
Impotence is called gulembe: uJiru was treated by Pananoforo's charm, the 
tomikindende (facit erectum). He touched him in the loins twice with the root end 
of a stem of piro lomoso, then rubbed the scrapings of some plant on the stomach. 
It failed ; three others tried, and at last Leoki succeeded, and was paid one shilling ; 
this is the only case we have of fees in coin. Here is the remedy :— 

A grass called tufgetunige nuna is tied to the right wrist and « branch of gototulusu 
is inserted in the right armlet ; four seeds or flowers (vua) of tuembarambara are eaten 
with betel mixture. Rofgana was Leoki’s teacher. There is no kenjo in this cure. 


Matekolo learned sinare from Sare, hia “father,” a native of Munda, where there 
are plenty of Ysabellian charms and obeervance 

“The sinare is not a human spirit (tomate tinons) like tuturu and others ; it 1 the 
original kuni, a kind of frog, that taught the cure, It lives in the ground. Once upon 
a time a female kunt, Kekea by name, came out; she took the stnare (in this case the 
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simples used in the cure); she took some kuruvete and gave it to Maekolo, a woman, 
and said: “ Here is kururefe: if a man iswick, restore him to health,” She gave 
pasa pasa to Maekolo, saving : “ Here is pesapasa for you ; it is yours ; cause men to 
live.” For Maekolo was as her daughter; she also told her about the waugu plant 
and gave her some ; she took pepew and told her to put it on the neck of the man she 
cured ; she scraped some fifa and made her eat ; she gave some mbupa and meamdroko, 

The cure is contained in this tale: passes on both sides of the head with scraped 
éurubete in each hand : fillet round the head of arose ugugu ; spitting with pasapasa ; 
stroking four times on the face with four pairs of mfupa and with pepew ; pendant 
on the cheat with the pepew. While stroking he says: “I cool, sinare, let him not be 
sick, let him not be ill, let him sit up, let not his spine be broken; thus I do to this 
man; tend him, thou sinare.” (LXXVI.) The sivare is a cure for headache, There 
is no kenjo, for sinare does not cause sickness ; it only makes mon well, 

Matekolo may not kill the dunt frog; we do not know whether the patient may. 

There is an altar of siaere with four upright stones in Rando, next to Matekolo’s 
house in Karivara. 

Headiche. 

An old widow of Narovo, whose name is not recorded, has also « charm for headache. 

A leaf is rumpled and applied to the head; mdnnepe and bundala used as 
pendants ; the skin of kokolo mbafara is tied round the head. Prayer: * Jmdw noso 
paigoele, nose varitavohi mbatu!” Tam unable to translate ; apparently it contains 
some very unusual words, since our interpreter, Samuai, could not understand it, 

The old lady also demonstrated on one of us a cure for pain at the back of the 
head; she rubbed a leaf of pepeu on the poll with the words : “ Noso imbw magoyoso, 
noso imbt. magogoso tu, la pohga ta nyt, carivafohe mbatu,” 


There is no Lenjo ragone, but only a cure ; it belongs to Widow Vuru, who mses it to 
neal wounds. 

Friction (igula) of the wound with scraped bark of ao with the words: “TI rub 
this wound, let: it close the wound the . « Jet him bathe, and let liim be eased, 
and let me make ragomo on him and let it cease”’ (LXVIL) Friction of pasa pasa 
and Kuruvefe root on the wound ; shoulder-belt of Wasting mbambata, mburi and roku ; 
pendant of four pairs of ringi ; spitting with pasapase scraped with the rifiriki shell. 
The patient washes in freali water for four days, then may wash in the sea. The curé 
lasts as long as the wound ; if it does not heal quickly it is cut (gas), 

The possessor of the cure may not kill bata (rete) nor mendomendo, a big fish in 
the sea that eats grass, possibly the dugong ; they both “ belong Ragome.” Widow 
Vuru may not even look on if they kill these animals 


as - : 
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K. Ange Mate. 
Ange Mate are spirits connected. with fishing, and they also cause vomitings to 
anyone who meets them on the beach. 

Setting up: the leaves were plucked by Paila and the numbers here given are 
the numbers he showed: one leaf of rumbo, one pair of oveve, two of putarelu, three 
of riro. 

Removal and driving away are not recorded. 

Treatment: three leaves of putu, four pairs of paro, four pairs of riro, four of 
gaqgua Ange Mate are dipped in salt water brought to the house for the purpose ; the 
patient is sprinkled with the water (tru) ; pendant with all these leaves. Prayer ; 
“Come down, depart, you the Aage Mate, and do not haunt this man, and let him 
live, so come down, depart sickness, illness, the Ange Mate.” (LXXVIIL) The 
patient vomits and recovers. 

Suga, Paila’s ““ brother,” taught him; there was no fer, ‘There is an image of 
Aige Mate in Renjo, The leaves enumerated above were also put on when a man 
first visits Renjo. 

, Diarrhea. 

Leoki cures diarrhea with a girdle in the following manner: he takes one long 

stem of roku and skins it, also one of wild vwew, lays them alongside, makes a knot at 





ru, 2.—éeOT USkD IN MARKHA CURE: 


the end of each and at the same end a knot common to both ; he puts them round the 
waist and crosses them as im beginning a sailor's knot. (Text-fig. 2,4. The two are 
treated as one), He then passes the knotted end under the free end and over the girdle 
from below (Fig. 25); it is then passed downwards between the girdle and skin, then 
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through the small triangle formed on the left side of the figure (Fig. 22). This is 
then pulled tight. Then Leoki scrapes a stick of the black hanarinm (hari ndavala) 
with a ridiriki shell and puts the scrapings in a leaf of ini (elo ivi); he likewise Sstrapes 
a branch of tite into a leaf of tita: he takes the kanariwm powder with the fingers 
(not the palm) of the right hand: the tia with the fingers of the left, and rubs the 
belly and legs down to the feet four times. There is no prayer, This is repeated till 
the ailment ceases, but not exceeding four days. 


Cough (Navele). 

I have described the nature and kenjo of this disease (p- 255). Leoki has a cure 
without Kengo: a leaf of uguyu is dipped in fresh water and applied to the chest: a 
branch of loigw nyatu is broken and the juice collected in four leaves of mqugu and 
drunk. 

Salaha nDandana. 

nDondana is a pain in the inner aspect of the thigh ; this is also known to Leoki : 
he applies the stem of a dracena leaf to the thigh and tears it from the point lengthwise, 
but without severing the halves, saying: “ I rend thee, ndandafia, come down, depart, 
lie in wait for a man who will step over thee, then leap over to him.’’ (LXXITX.) 
He sets down the leaf at the parting of ways with one half athwart one path and the 
other half lying across the other path. The prayer sufficiently explains the action of 


the charm. 
Various. 
Furivuri is a disease similar to leprosy, but the cure is very aimple. Pinju of Ove 


rubs the sole of his foot on that of the sick man four times. There is no kenjo 
connected with it. Pinju was taught by Mio. rf 

Kenjo ndende gogoto causes permanent erection of the penis or clitoris. 

Panjala is a sore head accompanied by insomnia: the cure is known to nDomo. 

The following is a preventive charm performed on me by Kundakolo the day 
before I left the island. He took a herb called pasapasa njiama and tied it by the 
stem to the neck with a prayer that was approximately as follows: “The pasapasa 
pendant here, heal Hocart, may he arrive in Fiji, may he live; may he stop, then may 
he go to England, may he live, let him not be ill, to-morrow may he depart, may he 
plant the magic huruvete, be favourable.” (LXXX (a).) He made me a present? of 
the root of a kuruvete plant used in medicine. The whole formula is an interesting 
instance how unsettled the words are and how they may be adapted to circumstances, 
except in the case of a formal varavara, The words thus recorded were not exactly 
what he had said, but when I insisted on knowing the actual words he gave the 
following mutilated version : “Come down, sickness, disease, and let this man live, 
and let him wash and let him live, be favourable.” (LXXNX (4).) Evidently no 
importunce is attached to individual words. What he gave the second time was 
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evidently the average formula in healing a sick man, which shows that what he used 
preventively was normally used asa cure. So also with Paro: Sulutava will hang on 
the neck of one who is about to go into the bush leaves of riro, opopeoro, myou, ao, 
tindova, mbuni, all which except rao are used in treating cases of Paro, In putting on 
the leaves he says: “ Pot on the neek the bunch of this man. Be favourable, do not 
iil] him, look after him.” (LAX jc).) 

On ane occasion Maekera, instructed by Sulutava, wore leaves of mbirimbiri and 
paro, The mbirimbiri appear in the cure. Tt ts the custom when going into the 
bush in unfrequented parts, especially early in the morning and late at night, to hang 
leaves on the neck. He who goes to Patu Kio arms himself against the spirits of the 
mountain with leaves of nanja keka; when they go a-nutting or pass near a place 
haunted by man spirits, they use as a protection leaves af piku, geligelichgily and 
poripari-, the partpari and the geligeliongili oecur again in Pandafigete'’s cure for 
madness (p. 236), and the piku in setting up the keno. The leaves thus worn in the 
bush-are a matter of common knowledge. It is also common to wear a dead man’s 
tooth about the neck; Gegesa explained that he wore his because he was afraid of 
spirits at night. A precautionary treatment can also take place on return from the 
‘bush ; one day as one of us came back from an excursion Kundakolo tore lengthwise 
two leaves of a species of kuruvete with leaves half vellow, half green, and with them 
stroked me, saying: “ He has been in the bush, he has been in the bush, do not be 
angry, you the mad spirits, do not be angry, you bush spirits, let him not be ill, and 
be favourable to this man, and let him live after having been (#) in the bush, in the 
place of mad spirits, in the place of spirits, be favourable ob! " (LXXX (d),) The 
name of this treatment is Simboro, which means to start as in surprise OT 
fright. 

in another occasion Kundakolo, reflecting that we went about distributing 
tobacco, and were thus exposed to witchcraft (mba), consulted his spirit, who told 
him to put leaves (vovenja) on me, and who further announced that J should go to 
Fiji, return to Eddystone, and thence to England, and not be sick, Kunda accord- 
ingly took one pair of totoa mbembe and four of vonjamboo, and mamaroko, with a prayer 
of which only a garbled version was obtained : “ Let Hocart live, let him not be ill, 
let him not die, let him live, let him not die.” (LAXX(e).) The leaves were then 
hung on the neck with mamaroko. 

Mbana can cure the bite of a centipede : spitting on the wound with pasapasa ; 
the stem of the pasapasa is tied round the ankle, 

The sting of nogw may be cured by micturating on the sore part, Fumigation 
with wmdnrimbire and rire. 

I have kept apart a series of charms belonging to Nanya because they are not yet 
part of the lore of Eddystone. They really belong to Manning Straits. The disease 
is produced by an animal exactly in the manner described to me by one Sopaleher 
of Bugotu, 
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Nanya knows the following -— 

Kenjo golugolu (a kind of lizard); kenjo Pilikonje (a black beetle with long legs) ; 
kenjo Rako (the so-called iguana : monitor ?); kenjo ndole tia (snake in the stomach) : 
kenjgo igasere (octopus); kenjo Kuni (a frog), They are all derived from his father, 
Rau, a native of Vagena in the Manning Straits, who migrated to Zava then settled 
in Liniga. 

The prayers stand as I heard them, although the grammar is certainly wrong ; 
either because Nanya has an imperfect knowledge of the Eddystone language, 
or because he is carelessly changing from one person to another, We get such 
incoherences as “enter thou (the animal) into thy (the man’s) belly and let him 
(the animal) eat thee (the man)." 

Cetoynes. 

Settmg up: four pairs of lelete on a stick of ivory-nut palm. Prayer: * Be 
favourable, ye octopuses, and let it stand up, and eat the belly, and let it eat thee, 
let it eat the entraila, and let him die, the man who esta.” (LXXXI (a).) The 
octopus enters the thief and causes pain ; if it stretches out its tentacles to the man's 
head, the man dies, 

Removal ; stroking with four elo rare, Prayer: “ Be favourable, thou octopus, 
eome down and depart.” (LX X XT (h),) 

Cure; we witnessed it as performed by Nake, Nanya's adopted son, with the 
assistance of Nanya. Nake, on feeling the patient, recognized that it was an octopus, 
and no snake: could tell this by the shape; moreover, in the octopus complaint a 
man does not vomit, and can eat a little, whereas the belly snake gives vomitings, 
Nake kneaded the patient's stomach very deep, rubbed his hands and blew upon 
them; kneaded again, rubbed and blew; then he took a heated leaf, of which we 
do not know the name, and pressed it very deeply in the stomach, which he then 
nibbed, heated the leaf again and repeated the operation three times, then placed 
the leaves in the thatch. The patient: sat up and began to knead the stomach with 
the kind of movement used in diagnosing tumour; at the same time he muttered a 
prayer we have not got ; he blew on his hands and repeated the massage a second time, 
He gave place again to Nake, who took some scraped bark and rubbed it hetween the 
breasts and on the flanks, speaking the while: he blew on his hands, and after a 
second friction inserted the leaves in the thatch ; he then put » creeper as shoulder- 
belt over the right shoulder. We subsequently obtained a prayer used ot the 
fomentation: “Be favourable, thou spirit, thou octopus, let live this mar be 
favourable.” (LXXXI(e).) We were also told that delete and moe were used im 
the fomentation, ruturukw as shoulder-belt, but we have no great confidence in these 
statements made after a long interval of time by an unsatisfactory informant. 
Period : ines Gye (none for the spirits) at the waning of the moon on three successive 


months, tions: coco-nut, domestic areca and betel, washing, liming for set 
three days of treatment. 
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Two puddings are made; one small one is eaten at the patient's house, the large 
one Nanya takes with him. He offera upsome of both: ee first in the patient's house, 
the second in his own, In offering the first, he says: “ Here is your pudding. spirits, 
be favourable, let this man sit, let him bathe, let him live, let him drink, let him eat 
betel, be favourable,” (LXXXI(d),) They all partake of the small] pudding. At 
home he uses the following words: “ This is your pudding, ye spirits, the pudding of 
the man who is ill, be favowable,” (LACK XT (e).) 


Golugolu, 
Golugolu (1 voluvolu), a kind of lizard, enters at the anus ; he eats up the entrails; if it 
goes up to the throat the man hiccoughs violently, and dies. 

Treatment : fomentation with miburuku: shoulder-belt of rukuruku under the 
right arm. Prayer: “ Be favourable, ye spirits, come down thou golugalu, depart,” 
(LX XXII.) 

Kenjo Rako. 

Setting up: four leaves of the ivory-nut palm in a stick of rivigr - * He favourable, 
thou rake, be favourable and enter the anus, and enter thy (sic) penis, thy belly, 
and let him eat thee, and mayest thou die.” (LX XXII @).) 

Driving away: same as removal; “Be favourable, come down and depart, I 
drive away, and let me eat it,” (LX XXIII (b),) 

Removal : stroking with four leaves of rara, two in each hand: “Come down 
and depart, thou Aenjo, and let me elimb the areca palm.” (LX XXII (c).) 

Treatment: breast-pendant of two pairs of rara, crossed shoulder-belt of 
rukuruku; kneading with empty hands. The prayer goes with the belt: “ Be 
favourable, thou the spirit, be favourable, thou the rake, come down andl depart.” 

<XXID (d).) Peril: 3+ 1 in the last days of the mo ith: one month only, 





Belly Snake (nDole tea). 

We do not know Nanyn’‘s “ belly snake,” but Sogaviri has obtained such a kenjo 
from Sula of Lutiga ; it is the only ease we know of such a kenjo bemg in possession of 
a native of Edidystone. The snake enters a man’s belly and eats bis entrails that he 
dies; t does not ascend higher than the stomach, 

Setting up: a fruiting (rua) shrub of tika pulled up by the roots and ted round 
witha og in a forked stick, which is bound round with the wha with the words: “1 
shall set thee up, thou feyo, whoever eats thee enter the belly of the man, thou the 
snake, and eat the entrails of the man, and let the man die.’ (LAXXTV (a).) Tf 
this is ineffective, a bit of mburi creeper is added with the words: “They eat thee, 
so 1 set thee up, thou muri.” (LXAXCXTY (5).) 

Driving away: none- 
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Removal : spitting on the kenjo with pasapasa, All who intend to partake of the 
fruit eat and spit on themselves ; they also eat of the stem of a pivo stripped of the 
skin of ajilatoho, and of the large Lanariwm, saying: “I eat this first, afterwards 
may | eat the coco-nuts.”” (LXXXIV (c),) 

Treatment; spitting with pasepasa; fomentation with four leaves of ruvu: 
massage. During fomentation he says: “I treat the man here, and let him live.” 

Soga may kill snakes. 

Natives frequently have lumps on their arms or legs: “ All meat he come one 
place.” These swellings are called “ snakes “ (ndole), 


Manning Straits Charms (Potana Vagena). 
Turtle fishing in Manning Straits is very productive of sickness, 

Special charms exist. Nanya, by descent a Manning Straits islander, has a charm 
for this sickness ; pendant of four leaves of mbirimbiri ; belt of mamaroko; shoulder- 
belt of mipa leaf on the right side, of the skin of rokw on the left-hand side - massage 
with the root of huruvete ; passes (tavusia) with the empty hand over the face : spitting 
with pesapase ; pendant of pasapasa leaves, with the followi Ing prayers : “Be favour- 
able, spirits in Manning Straits, Lower Vagena, Upper Vagena, in Silavarovorovo, in 
Vatirovorovo, two old women in mBikolia, Siningai, in Rokana, Matovagi, you four 
Roroto m Gage, you four Kandakita in Lapangoa, you four Roroto in Gage, thou 
the Mateana in Matovagi, you two old women in Matovagi: you two prostitutes.” 
(LAAXY (a).) Matavagi is probably the right spelling. 

iGurangurn of Narovo, knows the Mule hare or “ Bad Return " (from a journey), 
which he says is the remedy for the Manning Straits complaint (mo Vagena): he 
ents pavapasa and gives some to the patient + spitting with the same : pendant of 
two pairs of mata sizo, two leaves of pero, saying: “ Live the man here, be favourable, 
thou spirit, make him live, you spirits." (LAX XXV (/).) 

Period: 2--1--1 at any time of the month, He learned it from Hega of 
Roviana. 





Mana. 

[ have translated the word mana by “* be propitious.” “ be favourable.” * orant,”* 
., but the word is untranslatable. The tiative translation ja “ you speak true," 
eae only to spirits and old men who, possessing charms, as, forinstance, Rinam besi, 
Mbolana, a bowite or garden shrine, kenjo, or Mad Spirits’ shrine. It is to these what 
sosot 1s to ordinary mortals ; the opposite of both is koha, “ to deceive,” “ lie." be 
in error“ ; thus. if a man goes out fishing he will ask Rinambesi, who is “ all the 
same fomete,” and owna a bonito shrine, to mana, “ All right,” says: Rinambest, 
“you willestch plenty.” If the words come true, Rinambesi mana: if the fisherman 

fails, he says Rinambesi js false (kelia), The word is sometimes used transitive 
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with the suffix-m); we might then translate it “ grant,” or “grant my prayer in 
respect of this man," or “ be favourable to this man.” In Eddystone only Rinambesi 
and Mbolana, both very old men, are mana among the living, but Hatgere, who lives 
in Roviann, is mane for bonito. He set up a bono shrine in his adopted country 
which proved most successful, Having 4 quarrel with the people, he returned to 
Simbo fora while, and during his absence the people of Roviana were most unfortunate 
in fishing, All three are chiefs ; Rinambesi is chief in Karivara, 


Teaching. 

Commonly our informants would merely give a list of names of plants without 
even mentioning whether they are used for pendants or stroking; in fact, they would 
resent any inquiry into their uses as asking the same thing twice over. It would 
seem, therefore, that to the native the mode of using the planta ts self-evident as 
soon a8 he knows the name ;: thus, if mamaroko is mentioned it is plain that it is put 
round the body: other leaves, it is plain, are used for stroking and then hung on the 
neck, Except where there is a special feature, as in the elaboraté madness taboo of 
Pandahgeto, nothing but the name would be required, Moreover, the applicant 
for knowledge, being generally a relative, is pretty sure to have seen it performed. 
Aa for the prayer, it is left to discretion unless it is of the raravara type; even prayers 
in which names occur are not always handed down carefully, since the owner often 
confesses that his teacher knew the names of the spirits but did not tell him. 

Vor the methods of the shark and the crocodile taboos the reader will have to 
await De. Rivers’ reports : but in my later visits | collected the following information 
about them, 

Shark Taboo (Kenjo wilagea). 

Whoever eats fruit protected by the shark taboo will be eaten by a shark. Paila, 
who owns the taboo, may not kill sharks, nor see them killed, because when Tokala, 
his “mother's father,” died, his body was left in Alengora; when they went to see 
he was gone, and in the place was a shark which jumped into the sea. Alembule 
obtained from Paila some pasapasa which he spits on the canoe to drive the sharks 
away if they come and break it. He also rubs his arms and legs with the pasapasa 
before going out bonito fishing. He told us that once a tidal wave, caused by an 
earthquake, swept Paila out to sea, but a shark coming up, Paila got on his back 
and was conveyed to land, Though not himself saequainted with the kenjo, Ale 
had been told not to kill sharks or the apirits would be cross and kill him, 

The possession of the shark Aenjo has tabooed sharks to Billy Keana also : if 
he killa a ahark, “ shark cross, he fight Billy, Billy no more alive.” If he does kill 
one he goes out to sea with one large ring, one pafhgosia, one andar, one arm-ring 
and drops them into the water with the words: “ Here is the peace offering for you, 
the sharks : the stump of the coco-nut leaf has fallen on thee, and be gracious; 
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the peace offering for you sharks, you gods." (LXXXVI) “ A coco-nut leaf stump 
has fallen on you” is vararavara for “ kills thee"; the word kill is taboo because 
he makes kenjo with the shark + he wants to make peace (mule) now, he does not 
say “tall,” that is why he says “» stump has fallen’ The stump of a coco-nut 
leaf (pepelata) is the sign of the shark taboo, (Pl. XXIV, Fig. 4.) 

Nimu also has to respect sharks because a body was left in the bush ; after three 
days they could not find it. On talking to spirits it answered that it had gone to 
sea as a shark, | 





Crocodile Taboo (Kenjo earo), 

Alembule may not kill the crocodile for the following reason: “A man of 
Karivara died and awes left in the bush, After four days they went to sea: they did 
not find the body, but a crocodile, ‘ Where is that body?’ said they, and divined 
with the ring (sambukes), The spirit said, ‘I am not dead: I am a crocodile,’ 
They went down to the sea,” Ngurntiguru knows the story ; that is why he may 
not kill eroeodiles nor may his children, nor Ale and his parents, Ngurufguru also 
inows the crocodile taboo, 

Patla may not kill the crocodile or see others kill it because Tongere of Mbetapiro 
changed into one, 


TV .—Cunsks. 

" The word saulu covers a number of customs which we would variously describe 
as oaths, curses and afuse, but the fundamental idea seems to be that of curse. and 
T shall therefore use this word to express it. | 

Tn one of its commonest uses it is a taboo, In outward form it may resemble 
the kenjo very closely. One case we saw and heard of in detail ; as we were going to 
Simbo through Mbulolo and were about to follow ane of the two paths, our companions 
pointed out that it was barred : a maulu stood there, and so in evident trepidation 
they took us round the other way. Ndote, son of Kundakolo, had made jt ; his 
father explained that the young man objected to the use of the track by the people, 
going between Simbo or Karivara and Narovo ; it was not a “road,” he objected, 
but his house, and to compel them to go round he barred the way, saying ; *““The 
man who walks there let him walk in the defmeating place.” (LAX XVII (a).) Some 
months after we found it gone, but the track was only used to go to Mbulolo, 

It may be set upon a canoe. We saw one set up by Pore of Karivara on his 
canoe ; he had lopped off the side leaves of green twigs of njyanjala, and wrapped the 
top round with piro and stuck them in his canoe. Ondaite’s slave was sold to him 
bya chief of Ndovele for “ eating a maulu,” that is fruit protected by a curse, A man 
out of spite can taboo his house to his enemy, leaving access to others. He will say : 
~ The curse, let him eat exerements the man who enters the liouse,” (LXX XVII (4),) 
He can also make a curse to prevent his property from being stolen. A whole territory 
may be tabooed in this way to the iyhabitants of another district, as when Soga and 
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Rembo excluded the men of Simbo by proclaiming ; “ The curse, do not come down 
to Narovo.” (LXXXVI (c).) The curse was removed by an exchange of rings. 

A girl may be prevented from marrying by a curse. She may persuade her 
father to take away the curse ; the suitor may present a ring to induce him to do so, 
but if the father is inexorable he will refuse rt. The curious feature is that no names 
are ever mentioned in any of the formule obtained, yet the taboo applies only to 
one particular person. This was made perfectly clear in an ocular demonstration 
in which stones were used to represent the rejected suitor and the others to whom the 
curse did not apply. A man may claim a young woman to himself by making her 
his werulu, 

A curse may be used to stop a fight : “ The evil curse, you two do not wrestle.” 
(LAXXVI (d).) On the other hand, it may be used as a challenge or summons to 
aid. When two men are fighting, the friends on both sides come up and say: “ Gita 
na maulu, bo ta varimborort (1) ndapu.” The meaning seems to be: “ We are bound 
by a curse, 80 let us all fight.” 

If a man breaks the curse, “ he no sick, he no die, he nothing“; heis linble to a 
fine of one large or one small ring, according to the magnitude of the curse (what 
makes a big or a small curse we do not know); the fine ts called inira ; if he does not 
pay up, they fight the next time they meet. 

A curse may be retrospective: a case ocourred during our visit. Pendi, 
Riapitu’s wife, picked up some of Namboko Nanja’s nuts in spite of the latter's 
taboo, called kenjo paleka, The owner, in anger, “swore” at Pendi’s net basket (ira). 
She used words like these: The man who has picked up my #ari and put them into 
his basket, put them into his net, let him sit upon them. (LA XXVII(«).) The 
effect was that Ria could not eat her nuts. Ria had to kill a pig and make gulasa. 
The ceremony, of which we do not possess the detail, was accompanied by the 
following prayer: “ Let me purify (?) you, you the nets, the baskets, the packages, 
let me not dwindle so that Idie.” (LAXNAVIT (/).) <A bit of the neck called “kuru- 
kura ” was burned in the house for the spirits with the words: “Here the pig 
for you, spirits, tutwru, do not be angry, you the fomale, the wea, oh!” 
(LAXAVIT (y).) 

Another way of expressing the curse is: “ Let him who stole from me defecate 
on his basket."" A fine of an arm-ring is paid by the offender, 

Maulu also covers our word oath, and in this sense the theory seems to be the 
dame ns ours, If a man accuses another of theft and is met by a dental, he will say, 
for instance: “ Swear, you have stolen the matches." To which the accused answers : 
“T have not taken them, skull house in Nduli,” or “ Skull house in Mbhiru, I have not 
stolen,” (LAX XVII (A),) 

An inhabitant of Patusogara will swear by the skull house in Njarembaara, 
Pandanjiru by that in Mbulonau, Alembule by that of Mbiru. If the accused does 
not swear he stands convicted, 
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Cursing and bad language are both maulic: to curse and to abuse are both 
tavakunda, Nuts may be abused, but not shell money, Bad language may not be 
used to chiefs either, or old men, or an elder brother. Here are specimens of native 
swearing ; “ Eat excrements,” “ Eat woman’s privates,” “ Thou woman's privates,” 
“Thon excrement,” “ Eat clitoris, anus,” “Thou clitoris, thou anus,” “ Eat the 
privates of a woman,” “ Eat the women's confining house,” “Carve up thy sister," 
(LAXXVIT (i),) The expression tea tu (go defecate) is often used playfully—for 
instance, in answer to teasing—but real angry, swearing, such os is used by white 
men, we never heard or noticed, 

V.—Texts. 
LVI. 

(a) Pini na kenjo nge piunia, manani tu ago na kenjo pini; tinoni mi gania mi 
favele tu, mi mbele tu ko mi mate guna, ko ma gona pania pa n’ivere, iige sainia 
ni igua kenjo ara, igara gania, ko mu mana tu ago. 

Or: manani tu ago na kenjo pini tinoni mi gania ; mi tavele, etc. 

(4) Nge igula vagorea pania, lago tu pa na tambuna, ago na kenjo. 

(c) Nge pua favele, mana tu ago na pua pini, mu riu tu, ago na favele, mu riu 
tu, ago na mbele, mu mbeto tu na vitigi tin, mu mbeto tu na vitizgi mbatu, mi toa 
tu na tinoni pini ra, mi ganigani ns tinoni, mi mbuku tu na tinoni plni ra, mi piala na 
tinoni, mi puta tuna tinoni pini ra, mi ogono na tinoni, mi lomoso tu na tinoni pini, 
Mi s0ana na tinoni pini, ko mi toatu ooo, 

LVUL. 

Kati iko, ige mati ganigo, ko mu koni gai ago na kenjo, mu lago tu pa na mua 
kenjo, mu koni vatakekuru, 

LIX. 

(a) Ngara gani fafulia na hgua sura; mu mana tu ago, na kenjo, ko mu vagia 
ha timoni, 

(>) Gore tu ago na kenjo, ko mu lago pa na mua kenjo, ara fige mburana, ize 
mati gani, ko nge ke iko, 

(c) Ma vagore, ago na kenjo pini, mu gore tu mu rinmua, ko ma gania na sura: 
mia Vagore vatonjomigo, 

(¢) Kolo Motu, kolo Vae, kalo Suns, varavara vamuiri ara, mu yamatua ago, 

(a) Ago na gusu pa Volavola 5, ago ‘nua gusu pu Varo 6, ago na gusu pa Rupe 
deva 6, ago na gusu pa Lokomé, ago na gusu po Humbolo, mu kois na kenjo pini, 

(6) Mu gore mu rin tu ko ma gania, mu koni vatakekuru, mu koni vatambelo. 

(¢) Gore tu ko mu riumiu, gau na tuturu, ko mu koni ovni. 

LXI, 

(a) No tinoni gania, ai takombu na njolena, tumbu na mboana, takoroto na 

laguna, ai mimitamago, 
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(6) Mu gore tu ko mu riumua ago, na kenjo, ko ma vagore panigo. 

(c) Ma irusaonigo, na kenjo, mu lago tu pa na mua kenjo: fige ke iko, ige 
ke nanulu, ige irusao vatonjomigo, 

(a) Pini na kenjo, mana tu, gau na gugusu pa Gelikumbolo, mana tu, ago 
Loupaigo, mana tu, ago na vambana, mana tu ago, Vac, mana tu ago Noevonja, 
mana tu ago, na mbirotupe, ko mu vamatea na tinoni ganis na kenjo. 

(6) Gore tu, na kenjo pini, ko mu riumua, lago tu pa n& mua tambuna; mu 
rit tu mu toigo pa na mua kota, mu koni saivingai, ko mu riu tu ago. 

(c) Nge vambukua na tinoni pini mu tapiara, na mamandars, mu tamunja tu, 
ria. tu na mandara (sic), mi toa tu na tinoni pini; ria pu nu isohia nia mu lago pago 
toigo, ko mu mana tu ko mu (leg. mi) toa tu na tinoni pini 6, mi ogono pa nivere, 
mi mbilua na mbatuna, ginja tu. 





LAT, 

(a) Pini na kenjo, mana tu, tinoni mi ganigo, kenjo pint, mi kita, ko mi iteke ko 
mi galegale pundapunda, ko mi mate ko ma gona pana pa oivere. 

(b) Gore tu na gugusu Mbetasise, gore tu na gugusu Galagala, gore tu na gugusu 
pa Rokana, gore tu na gogusu pa Ndaembanara, ara na kenjo, mu koni sai, mu koni 
korakora, gore riumua ago, mu konilondo, mu koni tere, mu kont kitakita, mu kont 
kaka repi, mu koni garogaro, gore mu riumua ago, ko ma piala n’imburu, piala 
n uala. 

(c) Lumania na tinoni pini, vamatea na kita, ko mi (} ma) lumana vagorea pania, 
mi toa tu na tinonl pint, mi lavata na tinoni pini, mi tovutovu pa na kolo, pupulei pa 
na pie, vape pa na pie, ulo pa na pie, iso pana kolo, virohgu pa na kolo. 

(¢) Manania na tinoni pini, vasagea na ndoko, Korapa mbafara sa, Minja 
mbanara, Mbariki, Kavurn mbafhata, Savena, Suna, Mbukulu, gau tamania na 
snlania. 





(4) Nee . . . mm mana fu ago, na kenjo, tinoni ai gania, ai keaat, mu nu 
mana tu pago, ko rende tu gale pundapundana, na tinoni ai ganigo. 

(b) Nge mamisigo ko ma tekua gore ko mu mananiu para ago, ko fige vagorego. 

(c) Nge varivandeko, mu mana tu ago, na ndoko, mi lavata tu mi orae tu mi 
njona tu. 


(a) Nge gasa turu, ko mu vagia, na mbage, na tinoni ai ikoa, mi vitigi tu na 


tinoni. 

(b) Irusa na vasigona, fge mati gani, ko ma gania. 

(c) Ira vagorea na kenjo, ko mi lomoso, ko mi mbeto ko ma kesa n'imburu. 

(d) Neula vagore pania na mbage, ko mi toa tu, mi mbeto tu vea na tinoni pini 
Ta, hge gua, mu no mbeto na mbage. 
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LAV, 
(a) Tinoni gania na sur kenjo, ai votu tu na mbeuna pa na linjina, mi ratati tu 
pa ha peso, koi matatn na tinoni. 
(4) Gore tu ago na kenjo pini ko mu koni vagia na tinoni ko ma vavagore panigo. 
(¢) Ma patgai na mbeu pini, mi mule sage pa na tiana. 


LXVI. 

(a) Mu mana tu gau na kenjo, mu ranja tu pe na tunhutuniu, pa na pundapunda, 
pa na lima, pana nene, 

(6) Mana tu ago na tomate, mu lago pa na mus kenjo, mu koni sai, mu koni 
vatakekul[ru}, nge [ke] iko arn. 

(c) Gore mu riumiu, gau na tomate kenjo, gau na tuva, 

(¢) Riuma tu, ago na tuva, ko mi toa na tinoni pini. 

(e} Tosi tu Wavu, gau na tomate, mi ke tumbu, mi ke vitigi na tinina, 

(f) Neulai ma limbu tu tinina, mbeto tu vitigi, mi tou tu, minjoha tu. Limbu ; 
“he finish sick all over,” 

(g) Tamu na tomate, yatoai tu Wavn: mi ke tumbu, mbeto na tinina, mi ke 
vitigi. 

LXVII. 

(a) Nana na iamu pa gau na kenjo, nana tamugau kamande figoele, kamanide 
figocle kotua na kenjo, gau kamande tigoele pa Mbakia, mana tu kiambakia, Tupom- 
bakia, Saemali, Mbukumenia, manani tu pago na tinoni ikoa na kenjo, karu lipa mana 
iu, 

(6) Iru vagorea gona panya, mu koni mule pa na tinoni ago, ria pa na tinamu, 
rll pa na tamamu, rin ghotosai, 

(c) Riu tu sage pa n'oka, kapori pepuna pa na peso, ago na tomate kenjo, mu nu 
ke mule mundi, nina tu mu nu mule gore pa na mbatu tinoni, ago, ani venu kami 
mbokolo; ai ke venu kopuni tu ago na tomate kenjo, tinoni a ganigo, ago na tigua 
kenjo; mu xin ta, mu lomoso tu pa na pie, riu tu efai na igavoso, rin tu ehai pa na 
oka, sage mu tamate pa na paka sa angoro pa n'oka, ai mu no yea ago, mu pu niu 
mundi, mu nu tu mu kamboka, mu nu rim gotosai mua ago. 

At mu nu vea ago; pidgin translation, “ What's the matter? Go away behind.” 

(¢) Ngula ponia, hgula vagorea pania, mbeto ago, mbeto, toa na tinoni, mu koni 
mule mundi ago, hgara venu na mbokolo njohana. 

(¢) Mana tu ago, ago na fgoele toirimu, ago na tomate garamba, gau kamande 
hgoele toirinna, 

(f) Mana tu ago, manania na tinoni pini, vatoai tu. 

(7) Mana tu ago, ko mi mbeto na kirenge. 

(4) Nara yamu tamugau na tomate kireige, mana tu, loa tu goto sai na tinoni 
pint, mana ke mule mundi. 

(}) Nara tamugau, igocle toirindi, ago Agu tamania, ago gu loni venu para. isa 
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LXVIL. 

(a) Vaturua na kenjo, mu mana tu na kenjo pini, mu pofigai na tinoni. 

(4) Gore tu ago na Paro, ko mu mumua, ko ma gania na inda, mh gania na 
sura, ko ma kesa n’imburu, ko ma vagia n'vala, latu ko mu riumua. 

(c) Riu tu ago Paro, mu ke suverei lani ko mu riu tu. 

(d) Nye salania na tinoni pini, na vovonja (four times), magogoso tu, gore tu mu 
riumua, gore pa (? tu) na Paro, gore tu N ‘Ange Mate, gore tn na Mateana, gore tu na 
Tambu Koma, gore tu na Tuturn, gore tu na Ndinandai. 

(e) Vaturua rau na tokoro ; tie pu mat hiko, razaia tu, 

(f) Zoropia na tokoro, imbu pafgoele, meke varirazai, gore taloa. Zovopa : 
ou psize. 

(7) Tavusia tau na mohgo, magogoso, gore talon mua. 





LXEX. 

(a) Manania ago no kenjo pini ra, mi oka igana, paleka tape, paleka kiko kate, 
paleka peto, paleka novu, mi manania na kenjo pini. 

(6) Nyula vagorea igua na kenjo pini ko mi lomoso. 

(c) Irua para na kenjo pini ko ma gania n’inda, 

(¢) Nge salatia na tinont pini ko mi toa tu. 

(e) Votu tu ko mu rinmua, ago ma tagosoro, ko mi toa tu, mi mbuku tu, mi 
ganigani tu, mi magogoso Ta tinon!. a 

(f) Na tinoni pini hge solafia, mu mana tu, gau na tomate, ago na Njiripele ; al he 
toa tu, ai ke mate. : 

LXX. : 

(a) Mu mana tu ago, ogo na kenjo pimi, mu kombu ase, mi takombu tu, tutu na 
livo, mi yambo na mana. 

Tutu ; was said to be “ earavara talk.” 

(6) Mana tu, ago na kenjo pini, magogoso, ige gua. 

It is not clear whether the Age qua belongs to the prayer or not; In many cases 
where it occurs it has not been put down because it appeared not to belong to the 
prayer. 

(ec) Gore tu age na kenjo ko mu rumua, mu koni vata kekurn, mu{ke] ranjai na 
tinond. 











L&XI. 
(a) Gore tu, gau na kenjo pini ra, soana sage tu pa n' ult. 
(b) Mana tu gau na tomate, mi toa tu, mi magogoso fu na tinoni pini ra, mi- 
mbuku, mi ganigani tu. 
(c) Kolo Himi, kolo Mbuka, kolo Suloga, Hega. 


LAXIT. 


(a) Na kenjo pini, mani ikogo na tinoni, mu ranja pa no tia ko mi vitign tu tiana 
na tinoni. . 
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(6) Trusao[njigo, n'imburu, pini, ko ma pialigo. 

(ce) Nge vagorego mu lomoso tu, mu imbu tu, ago na kenjo, ko ma tekugo, ma 
piala n’imburu. 

(d) Ngula (four times) pania, Leanambako, hzula heua nia te Ngohele, age tgula 
figua nia te Tuhge, ie figula hgua nia te Rapo; fige figula nia te Kive, manani tu 
pau Kive na Komburu, mi ke mo, mi ke mo, mi ke vioro, mi toa tu, mi ogono tu, mi 
imbu, ige guinia para na komburu. 

(e) Njule, fge njuleia na vitigi, na mba, njule vagore pania fgua panahina pini, 
ko mi mbeto tu mi kalavinjiri tu, ige guinin na vitigi, ko mi mbeto tu. 

Njule : meaning uncertain ; posaibly a Nduke word. 

(f) Na vonjamboe tamugau, na tomate, na kuri, mi mbeto tu. 

(9) Ma kenjo n’imburu pint, na tinonl mi gania, mi vitigi na tiana, mi mo, mi 
vioro tu, ige guinia pa na fgua kenjo pin. 

(hk) Nee irusac imburu, kati vagore, ma irusaonigo. 

(i) Nge vagorea na kenjo, mi lomoso tu mi imbu pangoele tu, mi ke ranja pa na 
tinonl. 

(j) Nge kamo, fige salafia para na tinoni pini, komi toa tu, mi ke vitigi na tiana. 

(k) Nee vaimbu te Tufige, manani tu Tufge, ko mi ke vioro, mi ke kamu mba, 
mi ke vitigi na tiana, mi mbeto tu. 

(1!) Pupula (four times) pam, Onda, Misu, Pilu. Ari.o; mi gore ko mi rim ona, 
ko mi toa tu na tinoni pini, mi mbuku, mi ganigani tu. 

(m) Ngula pania mba, njiama, mi gore ko mi riu ona ko mi toa tu na tinoni age 
salania pint. 

(n) Neula vagore pania na njiama, na mba, gore ko mi riu ona, gore ko mi 
kaura. 

(o) Pini ra na mbokolo tamugau, na tomate, ma riu ma salania, mu lipu tu pagau 
mbokolo pini. 

Lint : to pay for goods received in credit. 

(p) Nara mbatu manji tamugau na tomate, tamu Onda, tamu Misu, tamu Pilu, 
tamu Ari, tamugau tamania potana, ko mana tu, nara manji tamugau na tomate. 

(7) Kamande ngoele pa Rano, gau Kamande igoele pa Takapo, gau kamande 
fgo¢tle pa Tirolivotu, gau kamande figoele pa Narilulumbi. 


UXXTIL 


Mu ke varivatarnniu ago, na iku pini, mu vamatea na mbolivu pint. 


(a) Kolopiri mu nu salana ago: ai mbeto tu na tumbu. 


(6) Tia n’yamu tamu na tomate, mi mbeto na tumbu, mi ko ni mule. 
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LXXY. 
Mu riu ago na gumba, mi toa tu na tinoni pin, mi vagunu njotia tu, mi ke vagin 
na gumba. 
LAXVI. 
Nge valomoao, na sinare, mi ke vioro, mi ke mo, mi tohgo vanyata, me (ke) 
takombu lokana, age guina na tinoni, mu pausi tn pago, na sinare, 


LXXVIL. 
Ma tigula na masoro pini ko mi njunju na masoro, na raki, mi ogono tu, ko mi 
mago tu ko ma ragomita, ko mi mbeto. 


LXXVILT. 
Gore tu me riumiu, gau n'Anige Mate, mu koni ovai na tinoni pini ko mi toa tu, 
ko mu gore tu ko mu riumin na mo, na yioro, b'Afige Mate. 


LXXIX. 

Pangalanigo, ago na ndandans, mu gore tu mu riumua, kopuni ta kami tinoni, 
ko mi lalagigo, ma mu gasa karovo. 

(a) Na pasapasa vovonja pini, salahia Hukambule, lago kamn pu Viti, ai toa tu, 
ai tongo, ai ke mé, mbeto lago pa Efiglani; ai toa ai ke mo, mbuge ai riu ona, ai letea 
na kuruvete tambuna, manani tu 6. 

(6) Gore tu na mé, na vioro, ko mi toa tu na tinoni pini, ko mi ogono, ko mi toa 
tu, mana tu. 

(ce) Pakna na vonjavonja tinoni pint, manani tu mu koni vamatea, mu pausi tu. 

(d@) Sa suverei pa na muhgumufgu, sa ropa, mu koni sai, gau na tuturu, mu koni 
sai, gau na tomate pa muhgumunhgu, pa na kota tuturu, pana kota tomate, mana tu 
pau 6, 

(ce) Mitoa tai Huka, mike m6, mi ke mate, toa tu, mi ke mate. 


(a) Mana tu, gau na fgasere, ko mi turn ko mi gania na tia ko mi ganigo, mi 
gunia na lagu ko mi mate tinoni sa ilo. 

(b) Mu mana tu ago na fignsere ; mu gore mu Tit ona. 

(c) Mana tu, ago na tomate, ago na hgasere, ai toa tu na tinoni pini, ma ma (1 nu) 
mana tu, 

(d) Nara na manji tamugau, tomate, munu mana tu, mi tohge tu na toni pini, 
mi ogono tu mi toa tu, mi mbuku tu, mi ptala tu, mu nu mana tu. 

(e) Pini na manji, gau na tomate, no manji, na tinoni sa m6, mu nu mana ta. 


Mana tu gau na tomate, gore tu, ago golugolu, mu riumua. 
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XXXITT 
(@) Mu mana tu, ago na rako, mu mana tu ko mu tonie na linji, ko mu tonte na 
penjelumu, na tiamu, ko mi ganigo ko mu mate. 
(6) Mu mana tu, gore tu ko mu rin mua, fig’irusao ko mn fanin, 
(e) Gore tu ko mu iu mua, ago na kenjo, ko ma kesai imburu. 
(¢) Mu mana tu ago na tomate, mana tu, ago na rako, gore ko mu rin mus, 


LAAXITY. 

(#) Ma vaturugo, ago na kenjo, ani ganiganigo, mu nu tome pt na tia tinoni, ago 
na nidole ko mu gania na lagu tinoni ko i mate tu na tinoni. 

(6) Ngara ganigo ko fge soni vasagige, ago-na mburi. 

(c) Ma gani kenua, mbeto ma gant n‘inda. 

| LAXXY. 

(a) Mana tu na tomate pa Vagena, Vagena Peka, Vagena Ulu, pa 81 Lavaro- 
vorove, pa Vatirovoroyo, karu Agocle pa Mbikolia, Sinifigai, pa Rokana, Matovagi, 
gau kumande Roroto pa Gage, gau kamande Kandakita pa Lapafgao, gau kamande 
Roroto pa Gage, ago na Mateana pt Matavagi, gau karu figoele pa Matavagi, gau 
kamande mbimbolo, 

(4) Toa tu na tinoni pini, mana tu ago na tomate, vatoai tu, gua na tomate. 


LXAXAXYVI. 
Nara na mbulemiu pagau na mbagea: sa ukaigo pepelata ko mu mana tu; no 
inbulemiu pa gau na mbagea, gau na tamasa. 


LXXXVIT. 

(@) Tinoni soana lani ai soana tu pa teteann, 

(6) Na maulu gani tea tinoni tome pa na vona. 

(e) Na maulu, mu koni lagere pa Narovo. 

(7) Na maulu kikerina, gau kacu mu koni varimborori (? varimborimbori), 

(¢) Tinoni sa tiro na fgua hari kura pa na mani, sa kura pa n'ira, ai tomgo pw 
n'uln. 

(f) Ma gulasa vatahgalo igau, gau n'ira, na mani, na dlu, ma koni pela, rofi- 
toni ko ma mate ara. 

Rohironé is a condition like kita. 

(9) Tia mborogo tamugau kakisa na tomate, na tuturu ko mu koni sai, gau na 
tomate, na vea 6. 

(4) Maulu muko, ago igu ikea na macesi—Ngeke tekua, Tambuna pa Nduli, or 
Tambuna pa Mbiru, fge ke iko. 

(¥) Mu gani tea. Mu gani kende. Na kende. Na tea. Mu gan pindo, linji. 
Na pinio, na linji. Mu gani na kende rekoreko, Gani savo. Kumbolia na hulumu, 
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Fig, 1-—KUNDAITE, A WITCH-FINDER (p. 220). FIG, 2.—KUSDAITE, 





rid. 3.—KENJO KIRENGE (DIZZINESS TAM) (p. 242). rid. 4.—NJIKIFELE SHRINE (jp. 246). 
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FIG. |.—PANDASJINU, A MAN HAVING THE FId. 2.—FANDANJIRU. 
“EVIL EYE" (p. 232), 





Fid. 3.—EENIO VITIGI TIA (p. 248), 


Fld. 4.—EKENJO MBAGHA (SHARK TABOO) 


(p. 261). 


MEDICINE AND WITCHCRAFT IN EDDYSTONE OF THE 5OLOMONS, 








GOLD COAST “STRING GAMES.” 
By C. L. T. Gaivrrre. 


Tux following string figures were collected at the Gold Coast School of Surveying in 
1921 and 1922, The large majority, allexcept Nos. XXTX and XXX, were taught to 
me by G. H. Boadi, of the Akyem Abuakwa tribe, of Begoro near Kyebi, Eastern 
Akim. The school was situated in the Manya Krobo district, from where only two 
figures were obtamed, There are many more figures still to be collected, particularly 
from the region round Coomassie. The Northern Territories and Western part of 
the Colony would also probably prove a fruitful ground. I heard a rumour that im 

; Ashanti the old people can make figures which have a derogatory or abusive niente 
tion! Itis to be hoped that some resident official will be able to dig these out. 

The native names and songs that go with the figures are given in the Twi (or 
Thi) language, but I have not attempted to follow the local system of transcribing 
the words, a cumbersome and peculiar system invented by German missionaries, 
T believe. | 

The descriptions follow the lines laid down by Dr. Haddon, but T have also 
used the words “under” and “over” to economize space as Mr. W. W. R. Ball 
has done. References are made to Miss K. Haddon's Cat's Cradles From Many Lands 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) and to Mr, Ball’s String Figures (second edition : Hefer and 
Sons). Inmany cases I give the length of the string used, as Boadi was very particular 
about this, In some illustrations two black dots are placed near the strings which 
should be pulled to make the figure disappear without tanglmg, as this makes the 
exhibition of the figures more effective. I would recommend that a “ fisherman's 
knot be used for making the loop. The ends can be trimmed off flush, and the 
knot hammered to a spindle shape that makes little obstruction. I haye given the 
acttial time Boadi took to make the figures, which will require the performer to’ be 
eels skilled to equal. 

Openings * A," “ Little fishes’ and “ Navahoe™ occur, and there are several 
new openings and movements, three of which I have named “Akim twist,” “Twi loops,” 
and “ Twi extension.” The last is nearly the same as the * Caroline extension ” (Ball, 
p. 62). All three occur in string Game No. I, which is therefore put first. 

Many West African tribes possess a large number of enigmatic sayings in the 
form of a statement and a reflection on the statement, A moral is understood, 
Language teachers call: them riddles and answers, but the word “riddle ” is hardly 
suitable. Asan example: “ Put forth your hand to touch it, but do not touch it”; 
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“Tt smarts worse than red pepper.” The moral of this is stated to be, “Doe thing 
thoroughly, or do not do it at all.” Another of these “ riidles " goes with string Game 
No. XIV: “ It threatened rain, but did not rain"; “ The evening will not be calm.” 
This is explained as meaning that suppressed emotions are apt to break out badly. 
There is no apparent connection between the saying and the string figure that I can 
see or could get explained to me; the words are said while the figure 1 being made. 

On my arrival in the Colony I asked a senior official, intimately connected with 
native affairs, whether string tricks were done in the Colony. He said he had never 
seen any, and was pretty sure that they did notexist, I got hold of them in this way. 
I was taking a class in knots and lashings, old R.E. work, and was having the usual 
fun with reef knots and “ grannies,’ when Boadi, not to be outdone, said,“ Can you 
do this?” and showed me the ornamental knot (Fig. 31). I copied him, and 
made a loop of the small rope we were using, and managed to do “ Little fishes ” 
(Haddon, p. 12). He then said that with » piece of string he could do something 
like that, and the road was then clear for the following nsdfia dba, or “strmg 
games.” 


|.— Ants wirn Wives, or Breps tx a Busu. (Mfomfo nnoma ne licaé nnoma.) 


An eight-foot string is used. (1) Place the loop hanging down equally on either 
side of the left arm, the proximal string over the forearm and the distal string over 
the wrist. (2) Pass the right hand through the radial pendent loop, then distal to 
the distal ulnar pendent string, then into the ulnar pendent loop from the far side 
(Fig. 1, A). (3) Turn the fingers upwards and draw the hand to you through the 
radial loop, then away from you, distal to the radial distal string and into the radial 
distal loop from the distal side (Fig. 1, B). (4) Extend (Fig. 1, C), producing what 
may be called the Akim-twist opening. (5) With the mouth, pick up, first, the 
right wrist proximal radial string, and, secondly, the right wrist distal ulnar string, 
marked in Fig. 1, C, and draw out, (6) Pick up the mouth loops between the left 
index and middle fingers close to the mouth, palm turned down, #0 as to have two 
short loops projecting dorsally between the left index and middle fingers, (7) Pull 
out these two loops about two inches and fold one down to you, and clip rt between 
the left thumb and index, and fold the other down from you and clip tt between the 
left middle and ting fingers. (8) With the right hand pull up the distal dorsal loops 
of the left index and middle fingers about one inch, and with the nght mdex and 
middle fingers pick up these loops on their dorsal tips. (9) Extend, releasing the 
left index and middle finger distal loops, but taking care that their proximal loops 
do not slip off. Movements (6) to (8) may be called the Twi-loops movement. 
(10) Close the fingers over all the finger and palmar strings, throw the wrist loops 
over the fists and extend; unelench the fingers, (11) Pass the thumbs distally to 
the radial index strings and proximally to the ulnar index and radia! middle finger 


% 
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strings and proximally into the middle finger loops and return (or, shortly, thumbs 
over one and pick up two). (12) Pass the middle fingers away over, down and 
under the ulnar middle finger string which they pick up on their back tips. (13) With 
the thumbs press down the radial index string. Separate the hands, palms away 
from you. Movements (12) and (13) may be called the Twi extension (Fig. 1, D). 
Time, by Boadi, 13 seconds. 





Note-—The way the strings are caught round the right and left fingers will be 
either as in Fig. 1, B, or the reverse, left for right, according to which loop is folded 
to you in movement (7). In this figure, and in most others involving the Twi-loops 
movement, either loop may be folded to you without affecting the result materially. 
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Il.—A Bar. (Oha.) 

A six-foot string is used. (1) to (4), Akim-twist opening, as in Game I (1) to (4). 
(5) With the mouth pick up the far cross, marked B in Fig. 1, C, and draw out. 
(6) to (9) ‘Twi-loops movement, as in Game I (6) to (9). (10) Close the mght thumb 
and fingers over the two distal strings and turn the right hand down, throngh the distal 
strings and the right wrist strings, so as to let the right wrist dorsal strings slip off ; 
turn the hand up again, and it will have loops on the index and middle fingers only, 
(11) to (13) Twi extension with right hand only, as in Game I (11) to (13). The left 





hand is held with the fmgers pomted up and the right hand palm down as in Fig. 2. 
The left hand is then waved slowly towards and from the right hand, keeping strings 
tight, and the figure is supposed to represent the slow flapping of a large bat, vampire, 
or flying fox. Time, 1] seconds, 


Ill.—Reeps py tae Spe or A River. (Called by Boadi “Tdno no nndmire™ 


(reeds along the Tano), and by a Coomassie boy ~ Pra ho demére koro” 
(canes only by the Pra) ). 





Fig, 3. 


A six-or eight-foot string is used. (1) to (4) Akim-twist opening as in Game I 
(1) to (4- (5) With the mouth pick up the strings marked let and 2nd in Fig. 1, C 


g 
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and draw out, and throw off the distal loops only from both hands, and let these loops 
hang down from the mouth between the hands. (6) to (9) Twi-loops movement, 
as in Game I (6) to (9). (10) Grasp the strings with the fingers closed and throw the 
remaining wrist loops over the fists. All strings now are on the index and middle 
fingers. (11) to (13) Twi extension with both hands. as in Game I (11) to (14). Time, 
0 seconds, 


I¥.—A Corer’s Hawmoce. (Ahennam:) 

An eight-foot string ia used. (1) to (4) Akim twist opening as in Game I (1) to 
(4). (5) to (9) Pick up strings with mouth and Twi loop them as in Game I (5) to (9). 
(10) Pass the thumbs over the radial index string and pick up from below the ulnar 
index and radial middle finger strings, close to the fingers, and return, (11) Clasp 
the fingers over the ulnar middle finger and the palmar strings, and turn the handa 
down through the wrist radial and ulnar strings and extend with fingers pointing 
away from you anil palms facing out. This produces the hammock (Fig. 4). Time, 


5 seconds. 


POL 






From this figure the firat figure can be obtained :—Turn the hands up again, 
letting thumb loops and ulnar little finger strings slip off. There is a loop on each 
index and middle finger as in Game I (11) which may be completed. Thumbs over 
ane and pick up two, followed by Twi extension. 


V.—Ax Ant’s Hammock. (Tétea apakane.) 

A five-foot string is used. (1) Hold the string at points about six inches apart, 
and move the left hand away from you and to the nght so as to make a small loop, 
Insert the fore fingers in. this loop from the far side, turn the fingers up and extend, 
making a double loop on the indices, parallels in front and a cross behind, The 
string from. the bottom of the left to the tip of the right index must be i front of 
the other string forming the cross. (2) Pass left little finger under the left proximal 
ulnar index string, which it picks up on its back trp and returns, and pass the nght 
little finger under the right distal index string, which it picks up on ita back tip and 
returns, (The same string is taken up by the two little fingers.) (3) Both thumbs 
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pass over the proximal radial indices string, the left thumb picks up the left distal 
ulnar index string and returns, and the right thumb picks up the right proximal 
ulnar index string on ita back and returns. This is the far string of the ongmal 
back cross. (4) Both middles pass over the distal radial index string and pick up 
on their back tips the proximal radial index string, running straight across from 
finger to finger, and return. (5) Both thumbs press down the distal radial indices 
string near the indices, letting the loops they had on slip off. (6) Turn your hands 
to face away from you, and keep the index and middle fingers pressed together, and 
stretch the figure tight. By bending these fingers hook the string running from tip 
to tip to you, then down and sway from you, so as to dive under the string joining 
the little fingers. Turn the palms of the hands outwards and extend, producing the 
ant’s hammock. It is more like a rustic garden seat. Time, 5 seconds. To undo, 
release all except the indices. 








VI.—Leorarp Srv. (Okyem dkyiri dtea, Leopard back fur.) 

An eight-foot string is required. (1) to (13) Make “ Birds mn a bush,” String 
Game No, 1. (14) Stick out your tongue into the triangle under the central cross of 
Fig. 1, D, and hook back the central cross with its turned up tip. Hold these two 
loops firmly with your lips, and pull out so as to make a big triangle. Release the 
top twists of the middle fingers and the thumbs (Fig. 6, A). (15) Bring the left hand 
near the mouth, back upwards, and pasa the index under and the middle finger 
over the two mouth loops, Clip the loops between the fingers and release mouth. 
(16) Fold down these two short loops standing up between the left middle and index 
fingers, one loop to you and the other from you, keeping them in position with the 
thumb and ring finger. (17) There are now three dorsal strings on the left index 
and middle fingers. Pull up the centre loops about one inch. (18) Pick up these 
two short upstanding loops on the tips of the nght index and middle fingers. Separate 
the hands, drawing the right index and middle finger loop strings from between the 
left fingers, and taking care that the distal loops on the left fingers are not pulled off. 
Movements (15) to (18) may be described as Twi mouth loops, and take up cenire 
loops from the left hand. (19) Pass the thumbs over both radial index strings (one 
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runs straight across and one runs through the complex plait in the centre of the figure) 
and pick up on their back tips the four strings that go between the index and middle 
fingers, and return, (20) Bend the middle fingers down away from you and pick 
up on their back tips both their ulnar strings. (21) With the thumbs press down 
both the radial index strings, letting the four strings slip off the backs of the thumbs. 
Extend, making the “ Leopard skin,” asin Fig. 6,B, Movementa (19) to (21) may be 
described briefly as Twi extension on double strings. Time, 30 seconds. 

Whether the figure will come out correctly or not depends on which loop is 
folded down to you when doing the Twi movements. If the wrong one ts folded 
down to you the resulting figure will be practically the same as the “ Parrot’s nest,” 





which is given next. So, also, in that game, if the Twi is done wrongly the “ Leopard 
skin’? will result. The man who showed these games never made a mistake, but 
in less skilful hands the two figures come about equally frequently. It is curious 
that so similar figures should have such different openmegs. 


Vil.—Tux Parror’s Nest. (Nko bon dno (Parrot-hole-edge, and represents the 
orifice of a parrot’s nest in a tree atump).) 

An eight-foot string is required. (1) Hold a double loop hanging in the night 

hand, and clip this double loop between the left index and middle fingers about 
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three inches from the top. Release the nght hand. (2) Fold down one of these 
upstanding loops to you, and clip it between the left thumb and index, and fold the 
other down from you and clip it between the left middle and ring fingers, (3) With 
the right hand pull up the distal dorsal loops of the left index and middle fingers 
about one inch, and with the right index and middle fingers pick up these loops on 
their dorsal tips. (4) Extend. releasing the left index and middle finger distal 
loops, but taking care that their proximal loops do not slip off. Movements (1) to (4), 
shortly; Twi loops to a simple double loop. (5) Thumbs over three strings and 
pick up the ulnar muddle-finger string and return. (6) With the right hand take 
the left index loop off its finger, pass the loop under the palmar string and replace 
it on the index above the palmar string. Repeat with the right index loop, Release 


L.Midoig., A MIDoLE. 





Fig. 7. 


thumbs. (7) Repeat movement (5), (8) Repeat movement (6). Release thumbs. 
(9) Thumbs over one and pick up two strings. (10) Bend the middle fingers down 
away from you, and pick up on their back tipa their own ulnar strings. (11) With 
the thumbs press down the radial index string, letting the two strings slip off the 
backs of the thumbs. Extend, palms away from you. This produces a figure very 
like Fig. 1, D, but there is a simple central cross instead of the looped central cross 
shown there. The remainder of the movements of this figure are exactly the same 
as those numbered (14) to (20) of the * Leopard skin,’’Game No. VI. The string that 
is nearer to you of the central cross that is taken up by the tongue is the one that must 


be folded to you in the subsequent Twi movement, or the entrance to the nest will 
be closed. Time, 35 seconds, 
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VUI.—Dovnte Diamoxns. (No native name.) 

- An eight-foot string is used. (1) Place the loop hanging down equally on either 
aide of the left arm, the proximal string over the forearm and the radial string over 
the wrist. (2) Pass the right hand and wrist radially into the two pendent loops 
and extend. (3) Bring the hands up to the head so that the palms are near the 
ears, and with the mouth take hold of the two crossing central strings, shown on 





Fig. 8, A, and draw out, forming a large triangle. (4) to (7) Pick up the loops from 
the mouth with the left index and middle fingers, and continue the Twi-loops 
movement asin Game I (6) to (9), producing Fig. 8, B. (8) Close the fingers over 
all the finger and palmar strings, throw the wrist loops over the fists and extend, 
unclenching the fingers. (9) Thumbs over one and pick wp two. (10) and (11) Twi- 
extension movement as in Game I (12) and (13), Time, 15 seconds. 

VOL. LY. . 
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IX.—Breps ake wy tHe Grarx. (Nomd nomd nkodi awwi.) 


This gives the same net-work as Game No, I, but by another manipulation, 
and the way it is caught on the fingers is different. A six- or eight-foot string is 
used, Keep the strings slack while the figure is beng made. It is difficult to finish 
with the central cross in the centre and the diamonds well formed. If you work 
tight, the central cross may come out at, or over, the top, when quite a different 
figure resulta. (1) to (4) Exactly the same as the Ant’s Hammock, Game No. V, 
movements (1) to (4). (5) With the mouth, take up the right distal palmar middle- 
finger string. Draw down the middle finger and release its dorsal loop. Pass the 
right middle finger over the string that it has just dropped and pick up the mouth 
string on its back tip. Do the same on the left side. (6) With the thumbs, press 
down the distal palmar strings of the middle fingers and release the little fingers. 
Extend palms away (Fig. 9); then say, ““ Nowd nomd whodi auwi.” (7) Then shout 


“Fie! ie,“ Shoo?" Release thumb and middle-finger loops suddenly, and the 
birds have flown away. 





The working of the igure is easy, if the strings are kept slack, but Europeans 
find it difficult to pronounce properly the word [I have spelled “ Fwe.” To attempt 
the" Fie,” purse up your mouth as ifabout to whistle, press down the tip ofthe tongue, 
and try tosay “SA” without moving the tongue. The “e"' is very short, and as you 
aay it the corners of the lips are drawn back sharply. Time, 10) seconds, 


A.—Tue Snake Ciimarse a Tree. (Owo nkofore adbbe.) 

The“ adobe ” 1s a tree that grows on the banks of rivers. An eight-foot string 
is used. (1) Make a double loop of the string. Holding the double loop in the 
right hand, twist the double string clockwise twice round the left wrist, (2) The 
right hand places the double loop it is holding between the index and middle fingers 
“of the left hand, which is held palm downwards. The loops project upwards « couple 

of inches, It makes no difference whether the left wrist radial or the left wrist ulnar 
strings are placed proximal. (3), (4) and (5) Continue the Twi-loops movement as 
in Game I (7) to (9). (6) Clench the right and left fingers over their strings, and, 
by rotating the right hand twice round the left clockwise, remove the loops from 
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the left wrist, Extend and draw tight. Open the fingers, (7) Pass the thumbs 
over the radial index strings, and under the two twisted strings, that are between the 
index and middle fingers, which they pick up on their back tips and return. (8) and 
(9) Twi-extension movement as in Game [ (12) and (15) (Pig. 10). Time, 8 seconds. 





Fl. 2. 


XL—Tue Wave: (No native name known, but my name for it was considered 
quite appropriate.) 

A six-foot string is used. (1) Wrap the string twice round the left wrist clock- 
wise. (2) Pick wp the long pendent loop with the right hand, and make a loop about 
six inches long at the end of the long loop. (3) Holding the two strings where thev 
cross with the thumb and index of the right hand, pass the four strings between the 
index and middle fingers of the left hand, held palm downwards, so that two short 
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loops project upwards dorsally between the left index and middle fingers. (4), (5} 
and (6) Continue the Twi-loops movement as in Game T (7) to (9). (7) Clench the 
fingers of both hands over their four strings in each, and pass the right hand twice 
clockwise round the left, so as to remove the loops from the left wrist, Extend, 
(8) Thumbs over one and pick up two strings. (9) and (10) Twi-extension move- 
ment as in Game I (12) and (13) (Fig. 11). Time, 12 seconds. 


XNIl.—Four Diamoxps. (No native name.) 

A six-foot string is used, (1) Twist the string twice round the left index, Insert 
the right index proximally into these loops and extend. This is the “ Little fishes ” 
opening (K. Haddon, p. 12). (2) Pass the thumbs over the proximal radial index 

u 2 
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string and pick up on their backs the two ulnar index strings. Return under the 
distal radial index string. (3) Release the index distal loops. (4) The indices 
bend down away from you, then turn to you lifting up their radial string, then turn 
down to you over the ulnar thumb string, then further down and away from you under 
this string, which they pick up on their back tips. (5) Release thumbs and extend. 
(6) Thumbs over one and pick up two strings and release index distal loops as in 
movements (2) and (3). (7) Repeat movements (4) and (5), only this time the string 





fic. 12, 


first lifted up by the index does not pass straight across, but is caught m the centre 
in a general twist of the strings. (8) Thumbs over one and pick up two strings, as 
in movement (2). This time the index distal loops are not released, (9) Pass the 
middle fingers over the distal radial index string and under the proximal radial index 
string, which they pick up on their back tips. (10) With the tips of the thumbs 
press down the strings which are palmar to the middle fingers, and extend (Fig. 12). 
Time, 12 seconds. 


XITE.—An Oncirp (1). (Tetée tre. Explained as a plant that grows on the top of 
" leaves, ) 

A six-foot string is used. (1) Asin Game XII (1), but twist the string counter- 
clockwise round the left index. (2) to (i) Asin Game X17 (2) to (5). (6)and (7) As 
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in Game XII (6) and (7), but with the left hand only. (8) to (10) As in Game XIT 
(8) to.(10). The radial thumb string is caught in the centre of the figure over the 
ulnar middle-finger string. This has to get untwisted. (11) Rotate the left hand 
away from you and down, then up to you, bringing it up between your right hand 
and body, palm facing you. At the same time rotate the right hand counter-clockwise 
half a turn and move it to the left. The hands cross at the wrists, palms facing you, 
and the left hand nearer to you than the mght. (12) Arrange the loops neatly with 
your mouth, (Pig. 13.) Time, 15 seconds, 


XIV.—Rats. (This is the figure that accompanies the so-called riddle referred to 
in the introduction.) The following Twi words are said while the figure ts 
being made :—"Téde hide, 6auo béto, wanyd dunto ; dnwewnu nkbdiewo fomm " : 
“Tt threatened to rain, but did not rain; the evening will not be calm.” 

A six-foot string is used. (1) Holding the string with the fingers of the two 
hands about three inches apart, make a small loop away from you. Insert the 
indices into the small loop and the thumbs into the large pendent loop. Separate 
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the hands with the palms away from you until the strings are tight and form a broad 
figure of eight, then turn the palms to face each other, the tips of the thumbs passing 
under, und clear of, the index strings. (This is the “ Navahoe opening. Ball, p. 10.) 
(2) Pass the thumbs over the radial index string and under the ulnar index 
strings, which they pick up on their back tips and return, (3) Pass the middle 
fingers over the radial index string and pick up the ulnar thumb string on their back 
tips, and return, (4) Release thumbs and extend. (5) Pass the thumbs over the 
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radial index string and pick up on their back tips the two strings that pass between 
the index and middle fingers, and return, (6) Pass the middle fingers away from 
you and down, then under the ulnar middle-fingers string, which they pick up on 
their back tips, and return. (7) With the thumbs press down the radial milex string, 
letting the two strings on the backs of the thumbs slip off. (Fig. 14.) Time, 5seconds. 


XV.—Tue Water Tortowe, (Ostdanna.) 

An eight-foot string doubled produces the best effect. Fig. 15 is drawn, for 
clearness, us with a single four-foot string. The description also ts worded as if 
a single loop were used. (1) Opening “ A,” using the middle fingers to pick up the 
opposite palmar strings. (2) Pass the thumbs over three strings and pick up on 
their back tips the radial little-finger strings. (3) Turn down the middle fingers 
into their loops so as to hold down the palmar strings crossing over the loops. (4) With 
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the mouth take the radial thumb string in the centre and draw outa little, (5) Lower 
the tips of the thumbs and bring them up again outside the mouth strings. (6) Bend 
the thumbs so as to held down their palmar strings, the mouth strings. Release 
mouth Joop. At this point it helps to press the tips of the thumbs and middle fingers 
of each hand together. (7) Turn the hands, fingers pomting down, knuckle: facing 
inwards, and extend, releasing little fingers. When the strings are tight, open the 
thumbs and middle fingers to the fullest extent. Drop the figure on the ground. 
(Fig. 15.) Time, 8 seconds. 
XVI.—Tue Laxp Tortoise, (Akyekyediv.) 

String and remarks as for the Water Tortoise. (1) “ Position [1 on both hands. 
Then pick up the left palmar string from above with the right middle finger, turn 


—— 1 
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1 See piste at enol of paper. 
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up towards you and return so as to make a twist in the cross loop. Repeat with 
the left middle finger through the right middle-finger loop. (2) to (7) As in Water 
Tortoise, Game No. XV, movements (2) to (7). (See Fig. 16.) Time, 10 seconds, 


XVII.—Tue Rarins. (Ohédroto.) 

A six-foot string is used. (1) Opening “A,” using the middle fingers to pick up 
the opposite palmar strings. (2) Turn all four fingers of both hands down through 
the little-finger loops, then away from you, up and return, so that the former ulnar 
string is now dorsal to three knuckles and becomes the radial index string. (3) Turn 
the first three fingers down through the thumb loops, and up to you, picking up the 
radial thumb string, which now goes round three knuckles and becomes the ulnar 
ring-finger string. All strings are now on the first three fingers: (4) Pick up both 
racial index strings with the backs of the thumbs and let the two long dorsal strings 
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of each hand slip over their fingers to the front, The dorsal middle-finger loop must: 
not be moved, ‘This movement should be done without using the right hand to 
remove the left dorsal loops and vice versa. (5) Turn the index and middle fingers 
down into the thumb loops and pick up the radial thumb strings, releasing thumbs. 
(6) Pick wp both radial index strings with the backs of the thumbs, and let the two 
dorsal loops from thumbs to ulnar side of middle fingers slip over the index and 
middle fingers to the front. (7) Turn the index and middle fingers down through 
the thumb loops close to the thumbs and up to you, picking up both radial thumb 
strings. Release thumbs. (8) Pass the thumbs under the radial index strings and 
nto the middle-finger loops proximally and pick up with their back tips the radial 
middle-finger string and return, (9) With the middle fingers clip down the two radial 
index strings, release thumbs and extend the figure on the indices pointing away, 
and on the palmar tip of the muddle fingers tumed to you. (Fig. 17.) Time, 
6 seconds. 
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XVITL.—Correr Dis. (Sénnya mittuso. A copper dish with a cover, as used for 
keeping jewellery in, or small articles.) 

An eight-foot string is used. (1) Position [ on both hands. (2) Insert the 
right hand in the left palmar loop from below, so that the string rests on the back 
of the right wrist. Repeat with the left hand. (3) With the left thumb ani index, 
cateh hold of the right ulnar thumb and radial Jittle-finger strings near those fingers. 
Withdraw the right thumb and little finger from their loops. Turn the right hand 
down and away from you, to you and up, so as to give a twist to the right wrist loop, 
and insert the right index into the former right thumb loop, and the right ring finger 
into the former right little-finger loop. Release the strings held by the left thumb 
and index. Repeat on the left hand. (4) With the left hand pick up the right 
wrist loop and replace it on the right middle finger. Repeat onthe lefthand. (5) Pass 
the thumbs over the radial index string and pick up on their back tips the four strings 
on either «ide of the middle fingers. (6) Turn the ring fingers down and away from 
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you, and pick up on their back tips their ulnar strings. (7) With the thumbs press 
down the radial index string. Extend palms away from you. (Fig. 18.) Time, 
25 seconds, 


AIX.—Goat's Brann, followed by Eanra, HEAVEN. AND STARS. (Agqudnind Kémuna > 
Anise; Oxoré and Nséroma,) 


An eight-foot string is used. (1) Opening “ A,” using the middle fingers to pick 
up the opposite palmar strings. (2) Put the little-finger loops on to the ring fingers 
and the thumb loops on to the indices. (3) Pass the thumbs over five strings and 
pick up the ulnar ring-finger string on their back tips, and return. (4) Take the 
loops off the indices, pass them under the palmar strings and replace them on the 
indices without twisting the loops. Release thumbs. (5) Pass the thumbs over 
live strings and pick up on their back tips the ulnar ning-finger string, which this 
time is caught in the centre of the figure, (6) Repeat movement (4). Release thumbs. 
(7) Pass the thumbs over the radial index string, and with their back tips pick up. 
close to the ring fingers, the four atrings on either side of the middle fingers, (8) Pass 
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the ring fingers away from you and down, to you and wp, picking up on their back 
tips their ulnar string. (9) The thumbs press down the radial index string. Extend, 
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with the fingers pointing away from you, not upwards, and palms facing. (Fig. 1a.) 
The double hanging loop ts the Goat's Beard. Continue with :— 


AIXn.—Tue Eartn. (Asse) 

(10) Release the thumbs and the top twist on the ring fingers, and extend, 
fingers pointing upwards, This gets you back to the end of movement (6), (11) Take 
the loops off the ring fingers and turn them over, to you, so as to untwist the loops, 
and drop these loops over the whole hand so as to rest on the back of the wrist, There 
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is now a cross in front, with three strings in each upper arm, much knotted in the 
centre, and a single-string cross behind. (12) Pass the thumbs over the ridin] 
index string and pick up on their back tips the two strings between the index and 
middle fingers. (13) Turn the middle fingers away from you and down, to you and 
up, pickmg up on their back tips their ulnar strings. (14) With the thumbs press 
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down the radial index string and extend, fingers up, palms away and thumbs pointing 
forwards. (Fig. 198, horizontal net with a St. Andrew's Cross in a vertical plane 
above.) Continue with :-— 


ATAc.—Heaves. (Osord.) 

(15) Release thumbs and the top loops of the ring fingers, getting back to the 
end of position (11). The wmst loops must be low on the wrists and radial to the root 
cof the thumbs. (16) Pass the thumbs over the radial index string and pick up on 
their back tips the two strings between the index and middle fingers, (17) Turn the 
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middle fingers to you and pick up on their back tips the radial index string, without 
letting the dorsal loop slip off the middle fingers. (18) Extend, the thumbs pressing 
down the ulnar middle-finger string and letting the two loops on the backs of the 
thumbe slip off. (Fig. 19c, a horizontal cross with a horizontal net over.)) Do 
not let the wrist loops slip up the backs of the hands. Continue with :— 


XIXp.—Sraks. (Nxéronia.) 
(19) Turn the hands to face each other, with fingers pointing upwards, and at 
the same time turn the tips of the thumbs up into the triangles at the tips of the 





Fig. 1fin. 


middle fingers, catching back the two strings that are knotted together on the indices. 
(Fig. 19, a horizontal net with three small triangles in the centre, and a vertical 
St. Andrew's cross below.) Time for the whole group, 30 seconds, 
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XXK.—Tue Horxen Swake anp Somersauurs. (Onaka tiri and Pre.) 

I was informed that the Onaka (iri is the horned snake (asp ?), and that “ its bite 
is not poisonous, but the horns are. If you tread on his horns, and have sores on 
your feet, you willdie,” Preis a Twi word, the “¢ " very short, that means to press 
downwards with the tip of your finger to make a thing jump. This was illustrated 
with a com, which was made to jump asthe counters do in the game of * Tiddleywmk.” 
Two performers, P.and Q., are required. A string three to four yards long is required. 

(1) Q. holds wp his right index, and P. wraps the string once and a-half times, clock- 
wise, round it, holding the long end of the loop in his left hand, all four fingers in the 
loop, palm upwards. (2) P. inserts his right mdex distally into the dorsal string on 
Q's, left index and pulls this string towards himeelf until his left hand is hauled up 
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about half-way between his, P.'s, right hand and Q.’s left, The two strings which 
P. has been pulling with his right hand must be made to pass the one between his 
upturned index and middle fingers and the other between the ring and little fingers 
of hia left hand. (3) P. moves his right hand away from him and drops the loop he 
has been holding across the four strings running between the players. (4) P. passes 
his right index, palm upwards, from right to left, between hix left hand and the 
loose loop of movement (3), under the right, over the two middle and under the left 
strings running between the players. (See Fig. 20a.) (5) P. releases his left hand 
and with his left index picks up the loop resting on his right index tip and separates 
his hands a little, Do not pull too tight, but keep the figure open as shown in Fig. 20n, 
This represents the horned snake's head. 
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(6) P. puts the whole of his hands upwards through the loops he has been holding 
with his indices, so that a loop rests on each wrist, and turns his palms to face (). 
(7) P. passes his indices over the far croas string (B, B in Fig. 20n), hooks it towards 
him. turns the tips down, then from him and up, picking up the bases (,C of the 
little triangles on their backs, while the middle fingers pass down outside, ander anid 
up inside the outer strings between P. and Q., which are picked up on the backs of 
these fingers. @. leaves go his two loops and P, separates his hands, palms facing. 
(See Fig. 20, C, showing P.'s left hand.) 

(5) P. now grasps the three finger strings in his fingers and throws off the loops 
from his wrists, and extends. (9) P. with his right fingers removes the loops from 





his left index and middle fingers, turns them over away from him, and replaces the 
former index loop on his left middle finger, and his former middle-finger loop on his 
index, and extends. (10) P, passes his thumbs over the radial index string, and 
under the two strings which go between his index and middle fingers, which he picks 
up on their back tips and returns. (11) P. turns his middle fingers dway, down 
and uncer the middle-finger ulnar strings, picks them up on the back tips and returns. 
(12) P. presses down with his thumbs the radial index string, letting the loops on 
the back of the thumbs slip off. This produces Fig. 20, D. 

(13) Q. now crooks and separates the index ani middle fingers of his right hand 
and pushes the tips through the net, the index through F and the middle through M, 
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and then hooks them back, to himself, through G and N, as shown in Fig, 20, D, 
(14) P. releases the top turn, only, of the loops round his indices and brings his 
hands together. He then turns his right hand over, fingers pointmg downwards, 
and places his right index tip to touch his left index tip, and his right middle tip 
to his left middle tip, and slips the loops off the right index and muddle fingers 
on to the left index and middle fingers, respectively, and removes his right hand. 
(15) P. and Q. simultaneously transfer their loops on to their respective indices, 
backs of the hands towards each player, and separate their handsa little. They now 
have their four indices pointing wp, and spread out between them is the double net 








(16) P. and Q. now turn their hands to face the centre of the net, and get a 
middle finger by the sue of each index, im each corner triangle. Bending their fingers 
forwards, and with the tips of the thumbs to help, they catch hold of the double 
strings forming the sides of the central diamond, turn their fingers downwards and 
pull, letting the former dorsal finger strings slip off, and making another net very 
like the last. 

(I7) Keeping the thumb and finger tips together, they turn their hands so 
that the fingers point upwards, and for a moment the net is held on the thumbs. 
They now slip their fingers upwards into the corners of the net and release the thumbs. 

(18) to (27) Movements (16) and (17) are now repeated five more times each, 
singing the song given below. The song commences at the beginning of (16) and the 
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word “ pre "’ is said as the new net is formed, with a jerk, at the end of (16), (18), (20), 
(22), (24) and (26). The net is raised about a foot in the air, slowly, each time, and 
lowered quickly on the word “ pre.’’ There must be an even number of these 
double movements ; if an odd number is done a tangle will result in what follows. 

(28) The net is now laid on the ground, as Fig. 20e. P. takes the two nearer 
corners which are uppermost, marked “ Lift,’ raiszes them and lays them 
down on the ground away from him, reproducing Fig. 20, D. It is polite at this 
point to express surprise that the net is not at all tangled up after the turning 
inside out that it has received. 

(29) P. now comes round to the side of the figure, puts his index and middle 
fingers from underneath into the corner triangles, and lifts up the long-shaped net. 
The position at the end of movement (8) has now been recovered, and the game can 
he repeated from movement (9) onwards as long as you like. 





Litt Pl End. VR 
rm. Zin. 
The song to be sung from movements (16) to (27) is as follows :-— 
(16) “ VYebo-n hane afuom ? O-o-0 Pre!” 
(18) “ Yeko-o ovura * Boadi* afuom, O-o-o Pre!” 
(20) “ Oma-a yen de-en ben? O-o-0 Pre 
(22) “ Oma-a yen bayesin. O-o-0 Pre!” 
(24) “ Mede mekoto-o pata. O-o-0 Pre!” 
(26) * Aboa in abefa adi! O-o-0 Pre!” 


Translation.—* To whose farm did we go? Oh Pre! We went to Boadi's 
farm. Oh Pre! What did he give us? Oh Pre! He gave us a piece of yam. 
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Oh Pre! I put it on the grass-drying rack. Oh Pre! A wild beast has come and 
eaten it! Oh Pre!” 

The name in the second line would be the name of the player P., at any rate 
the first time. At the repetitions you could give the name of the player Q., and 
then the onlookers, 

The time for the figure, once round, from movement (1) to the end of (28) is 
45 seconds, including the song. 


AAT—BrraLo Sain (pegged out). (Zérom nhomd,) 

An eight-foot string is necessary. (1) Place the loop over the back of the index, 
middle and ring fingers of both hands, strings passing between the thumb and index 
fingers and hetween the ring and little fingers. (2) Pull out the left dorsal loop with 
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the right hand about eight inches, the strings pulled out to pass outside the thumh 
and little fingers. Insert the whole nght hand into the loop pulled out and extend. 
Repeat with the right dorsal loop. (See Fig. 21, A.) (3) Bring the hands near each 
other, and with the left thumb and index tips take hold of the right ulnar thumb 
and radial little-finger strings. Withdraw the right thumb and little finger from 
their loops and turn the right hand away from you, down and up again so as to give 
a twist to the right wrist loop, and insert the thumb and little finger into the loops 
they have just dropped. Repeat with the left hand. (4) Take the right ulnar little- 
finger string and pass it round the back of the right hand and radial to the base of 
the thumb. Take the right radial thumb string and pass it round the hack of the 
right hand and ulnar to the base of the little finger. Repeat with the left hand. 
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(5) Twist the right radial little-finger string once clockwise round the right little 
finger, and the right ulnar thumb string once counter-clockwise round the right 
thumb. Repeat with the left hand. (6) Lift the dorsal wrist strings over the hands 
and place them on the thumb and little fingers in Position I. (7) Close the fingers 
and thumbs together and turn the tips inwards, over the palmar strings, and down- 
wards through the triangles, based on the hands and meeting in the centre, and 
extend, fingers pomting away, palms facing outwards, thumbs down and fingers 
spread out. With help from an onlooker the figure can be removed from the fingers 
and laid on the ground. (See Fig. 21, B.) Time, 35 seconds. 


XXII] —Tae Fetisu Priest on Ju-Ju Man. (Kém/fo anétsche.) 

An eight-foot string is required. (1) Put one end of the loop round the back 
of the neck and the other over the left big toe, strings parallel. (The finger of another 
person, who need not be skilful in string games, may be used instead of the toe, or 
a convenient hook.) (2) With the right hand wind the string once round the toe 
and pull out the toe loop about 18 ins. towards you. (3) Pass the left fingers 
from below into these four strings, about half-way between the right hand and the 
left toe, so that the thumb is to the left of the left neck string, the index is between 
the left neck and the left 18-in, loop strings, the middle finger is between the left 
and right 18-m. loop strings, the ring finger is between the right 18-in, loop and 
nght neck strings.und the little finger is to the nght of the right neck string. (4) Clip 
the left fingers together and pasa the loop held in the right hand away from you, so 
that its two strings go outside the upturned left fingers, and drop the loop on to the 
four toe strings about half-way between the left hand and the toe, (5) Pass the 
right index, from right to left, between the left hand and the loose loop of movement 
(4), under the right, over the two middle and under the left toe strings, This is 
the same as Fig, 20, A, except that the palmar string shown there ia pulled out and 
forms the neck loop. Catch with the right thumb the two right index palmar strings. 
Withdraw the left hand. (6) With the left thumb and index take hold of the right 
index distal palmar string and keep hold of the right index proximal! palmar string 
with the right thumb. Separate the hands about ten inches ancl pull out these two 
loops. (7) Insert from below the whole hands into these two loops, so that single 
strings rest on the backs of the wrists. (8) Move the hands towards the toe, and 
pick up the two toe loops with the right thumb and index. (9) With the left hand 
back upwards, clip these two loops, hanging from the right thumb and index. between 
the left index and middle fingers, and with the right hand fold down one of the 
upstanding loops to you, and elip it with the left thumb to the side of the left index, 
and fold down the other upstanding loop from you and clip it between the middle 
and ring fingers. (10) Pull up the prorimal left, index and mildle-finger dorsal 
loops about one inch, and pass the right index and middle fingers distally into these 
two short loops, picking them up on their backs, separate the hands, being very 
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careful not to pull off the left index- and middle-finger distal dorsal loops. Move- 
mente (8) to (10) may be described as ;—Twi toe loops, picking up the proximal 
loops. (11) Grasp the four strings of each hand with the closed fingers, and shake 
off the dorsal wrist loops. (12) Pass the thumbs distally to the radial index string 
and pick up on their back tips the two strings that come hetween the index and 
middle fingers. (15) Turn the middle fingers away from you and down and under the 
middle-finger string, which they pick up on their back tips. (14) The thumbs press 
down the radial index string. Extend, the palms facing away from you, and arrange 
the central igure with yourmouth, (Fig. 22.) Itis best to work with loose strings 
from movement (11) onwards. The legs, mimning from the central kmot to the neck 
atrings, may he shorter or longer than shown in the figure. ‘Time, 22 seconds. 


Tip of middle 






Neck loop 


Fin. 22. 


XXXU1.—Tae Breastenate tHe Fetish Max Wears. (Kémfo andtahe bon mu 
sike fétere.) 

This is the same figure as the Yoruba “ Camp bed "’ (Haddon, p. 4), but the 
fingering is a little different, The name given here seems more suitable, Most 
natives would be shy or secretive about anything to do with Ju-ju. Possibly “! Camp 
bed " was thought “ good enough for white folk.” 

A six-foot string is long enough, (1) Make a double ring of the string and 
put it over the head, so it rests on the neck, and place one loop over each upturned 
thumb. (2) Transfer the right thumb loop te the left littl: finger, (3) Stretch 
tight and turn the left hand so thut the fingers point down, (4) Pass the right hand 
between the strings and the left wrist, and take off the left little-finger loop and 
return, (5) Turn the left hand so that the fingers point up, and insert the left little 
finger from below inté the loop held in the right hand. (6) Pass the right thumb and 
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index from above through the left little finger loop, and take the distal thumb string 
and withdraw it through the little finger loop. (7) Release the loop on the left little 
finger and put the loop held in the nght hand on the left little finger. Extend. 
(Fig. 23.) Time, 8 seconds, 





A tleck 
rin. 23. 
XXATV.—The Skis Bettows. (Afd.) 

A short string about four feet long should be used, or a long one doubled. 
(L) Position I, on left hand. ‘The knot should be about half-way down the hanging 
loop. (2) With the right hand pull down the left palmar string as {nr as it will go. 
() Again, with the right hand pull down the left palmar string, through the long 
pendent loop, as far as it will go. (4) Pass the right hand through the long pendent: 
loop, spread out the thumb and fingers under the long loop strings, pass the tip of 
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the right thumb from above into the left thumb loop on the radial mde, and the tip 
of the right index from above into the left litthe-finger loop on its ulnar side, pull 
aut these two loops, through the long pendent loop, grasp them in the right hand 
and extend. The knot should be in theright hand, Time, 5 seconds. Fig. 24, A, 
shows the beginning of movement (4), where the thumb and index are shown touching 
the strings they are going to get hold of ; Fig. 24, B, shows the completed figure. 
Then, by opening and closing the left thumb and little finger, and rocking the right 
hand to and fro, keeping the strings taut, the left palmar triangle opens and closes 
and gives an idea of 4 primitive skin bellows working. 


XXV.—Tue Sxixw Beniows. (2nd form.) 
A four-foot string ia used. (1) Position I, on left hand only. Knot at the 
end of the long loop. (2) Pass the right index from above behind the left palmar 





Fig. 2S, 


string, pull it out a few inches, and turn the right index away from you and up, and 
slip the twisted loop over the left middle finger. (3) With the nght index draw out 
the left middle-finger palmar cross as fur as possible. [eave these two loops hanging. 
(4) Pass the right index through the left middle-finger loop and pull out the palmar 
string. Pass the whole right hand from below into this pulled-out loop and let this 
loop slip well down the right forearm. (5) Turn the left-hand palm downwards, 
and with the right index pull the dorsal string off the left middle finger, and extend. 
(6) Spread open the left hand widely, and keep it so, Then, by rocking the right 
arm about the elbow, the bellows will work. (Fig. 25,) ‘Time, 8 seconds. 


XXVL—A Brags Pax. (Mfdmfo, a small brass pan used in weighing golil.) 

A four-foot string is used, or a long one doubled. (1) Position I, on the left 
hand only. The knot should be at the end of the long pendent loop, (2) The right 
index pulls down the left palmar string until the right wrist rests in the original 

x 2 
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pendent loop. (3) Pass the left thumb proximally to the little-finger loop, hook 
back the ulnar little-finger string proximally to the radial little-finger string, and 
return. (4) With one motion release the left little finger, and without drawing 
the dropped string tight, pick up proximally, with the dorsal tip of the little finger, 
the ulnar thumb string and return. (5) Repeat (3), the distal thumb loop slipping 
off as the thumb commences to move towards the left little finger. (6) Repeat (4). 
(7) Repeat (5). (8) Repeat (4). (9) Repeat (5). (10) Repeat (4). (11) Repeat (5). 
Note the thumb picks up the little-finger string, and the little finger a thumb 
string, four times each, (12) Pass the left index from behind into the thumb loops, 
picking up on its back tip the two ulnar thumb strings, and extend, releasing the 
left little finger and the right index. (Fig. 26.) Time, 10 seconds. 





XXVIL—Weavine Cruorn. (Ajyi se me nicine ntéma, Father tells me to weave 
cloth.) 

A six- or eight-foot string will do, (1) Place the loop over the right and left 
big toes. (2) Twist the far string once round the left toe and the near string once 
round the right tee, (3) With the right and left hands draw the short toe loops out 
to the centre of the figure, pass the left loop through the right one from below, 
exchanging the loops in the hands. (4) Pass both hands downwards through the 
central space so formed, and with the right hand take hold of the fur string running 
from toe to toe, and with the left hand the near long string. Pull these strings up, 
then separate the hands, the right from you and the left to you. This forms 
Fig. 27. By moving the tees away from each other, the feet rocking on the heels, 
and letting the hands approach each other, and then by pulling the hands apart, 
and letting the toes come towanls each other, the effect of weaving is produced. 
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The action is similar to that of “ sawing wood " in “ Cats’ cradles." As the hands 
approach, slowly, say “Ajya se me nwine ntoma,” and as the hands are separated, 
quickly, say “ Krowise.” The last word has no meaning, but is intended to represent 
the sound of a loom working. Time, 15 seconds. 


(~ RIGHT HAND 





XXVIII.—Tux Massrxey. (Oworu ddda, déila means “ master ".) 

Owora really means-a person of long skill and experience, but is now used in a 
derogatory sense, and is applied to people of both sexes skilled in crime or vice. 50 
Thad considerable difficulty in getting the meaning from my modest informant. The 
figure is supposed to have been invented by a skilled performer of string games, 
whose hands were so small that, to copy him, you must make the figure on the tips of 
your fingers. 





(1) Pick up about two inches of the string with all four fingers of both hands 
in the loop and pointing towards you. Tips of the thumbs hold the strmg to the 
first joints of the indices. (2) Straighten the left index away from you, its tip passing 
over the cross string, and hold down, with the tip of the thumb, the radial index 
string to the left middle finger. (3) With the back of the right index pick up the 
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left index radial string on its tip, and extend the right index away from you, and 
hold down tightly, with the tip of the right thumb, the right index radial string to 
the right middle finger. (See Fig. 28,4.) Both indices are now pointing straight 
away from you, their tips touching. (4) Bend the left index down and towards 
you, and pick up on its back the cross string, the ulnar right index string, and return. 
There are now two short strings dorsal to the left index; the last ane to be picked 
up should be proximal, and three strings should be crossing one another close to the 
radial side of the left index. (5) Turn the right index down and towards you, and 
then to the left, so that the two indices are at right angles, back to back, and the 
second joints touching and pressed together. This completes Fig. 28, B. To 
make the figure a good shape, and to prevent it having too small a waist, the string 
held down by the right thumb must have more tension than that held by the left 
thumb. Time, less than 2 seconds, 


XXIX.—* Swar tar Fry." (No local name.) 

This is a variation of “ The Fly " (Ball, p. 48). 

A piece of string about three feet long is tied at each end to the little fingers. 
A loop of string six feet long will do as well, either hooked over the little fingers, 
or tied to them by slip knots, but this is not the local method. (1) Pass the right 





hand clockwise round the left, so that the string is first palmar to the left hand, 
then radial to the left index, then crosses the back of the hand and becomes ulnar 
to the left little finger. (2) Pick up the right little-finger string with the back of 
the right thumb, so the string crosses the right palm and is radial to the right thumb. 
(3) Pick up the night palmar string with the back of the left middle finger. (4) Pick 
up the left palmar string, through the left middle-finger loop, with the back 
of the right middle finger. Note this movement must not precede (3). (5) Release 
the right thumb, and shake off the loop on the back of the left hand, over the tips 
of the left fingers. (6) Draw the knot in the centre tight, and release the middle 
fingers, (7) Extend sharply and the figure disappears, (Fig. 29.) Time, after tying 
the string to the fingers, 5 seconds, Shown by 8. 8, Odonko, Schoolmaster, of Bana 
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XXX.—To make a figure of eight in the middle of a loop. 


A three-foot string is used, which should not be too thin or pliable. (1) Place 
the loop over the indices pointed upwards, the palms of the hands also turned upwards. 
(2) Wind the left index ulnar string once round the left index, counter-clockwise. 
This should be done by help of the left thumb, and without using the right hand. 
(3) With the right index pick up from below the left index short dorsal string, There 
are now two loops on each index, which should be kept well separated. (4) Using 
the mght thumb, shift the right index distal Joop below the proximal loop, and roll 
up the former proximal loop to the tip of the finger. (5) Pass the tip of the left 
thumb distally into the left index clistal loop and raise that loop just off the tip of 
the left index, Pass the tip of the left index proximally into the left thumb loop 
and remove the loop from the left thumb, The effect of this movement is to turn 
the left index distal loop once over towards you. (6) Carry out movement (4) with 
the two loops on the left index, (7) Pass the middle fingers by the near side of the 
proximal index loops and up inte the distal loops from below, and remove these 
loops from the indices. (8) Let the loops on the indices drop off and hang down 





from the centre of the figure. Do not pull tight. (9) Insert the unoccupied fingers 
from below into the middle-finger loops to widen the figure, and extend gently, until 
the figure of eight shows in the centre of the figure. (See Fig. 30.) Time, 12 seconds, 


Shown by R. N. Asani, School teacher, of Odumase, Volta River District, Western 


XXXNT.—Awx Onnamentat Kyor, for belts, etc., made im rope, coloured cord, leather 
or ribbon. 

(Ll) Hold about a foot from each end of the rope with each hand, the ends 
hanging down away from you, the left end passing over the right (Fig. 31, A). (2) Bend 
the left end down and under the right rope to the left, making a loop held in the left 
hand (Fig. 31, B), (3) Pass the right end down towards you and under the left loop 
(Fig. 31,0). (4) Turn the right end upand to the left, over the left loop, keeping this 
“turn nearer to you than the first turn (Fig. 31, D). (5) Holding the meom pleted 
knot in the left hand, with the right pick up the original left end of the rope and pass 
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it over the second, or nearer, turn and under the first, or farther, turn of the right 
rope end (Fig. 31, FE). (6) Adjust the free ends to equal and suitable length, and pull 
tight, working the knot into form and position (Fig. 31, F). Shown by Boadi. 





ria. 31. 


NOTE. 

* Position L.""—This name may be applied to the position in which the string is placed on 
the hands when beginning the great majority of the figures. 

Mace the string over the thumbs and little fingers of both hands so that on each hand the 
string passes round the back of the littl: finger, then between the mng and little fingers and 
across the palm; then between the index and thumb and round the back of the thumb to the 
radial wide of the hand. (See pp. 284, 286, 204, 206 and 207 twice.) (Haddon, p. 3.) 


(Perey Sladen Trust Expedition, 1924-25.) 


HORNS [IN MADEIRAN SUPERSTITION, 
fWrrn Puares XXV anp XXVI_) 
By James Honxent, F.R.AL, FL. 


Dona a recent visit to Madeira I took whatever opportunities offered to study 
the local superstitions, particularly those connected with the evil-eye. A number 
of the common European beliefs of this nature are prevalent, but in the present: note 
I propose to limit myself to those in which the horns of various animals, or substitutes 
therefor, are made use of to avert evil. 

For some time after arriving in Madeira I found little overt evidence of auch 
customs. The contrast to what one sees, for example, in Sicily, where horns or 
their counterparts are freely and conspicuously displayed, is marked. I was told 
specifically that horns are not so used in Madeira except to protect pigs against 
“bad air” (ar mau), that to do so, other than for this one exception, is considered 
actually indecent, even the word corno (horn) bemg banned from ordinary conversa- 
tion, chifre being usually substituted when the object has to be particularized. 

Persistent enquiry showed the custom to be much more than was 
known to my informants, though these include the Madeirans most conversant with 
island customs, 1 found horns used to counteract evil influences in several different 
ways, the following being the most important :— 

(a) In fishing-boats as amulets against “envy” and the evil-eye (Pls. XXYV, 

XXVI). 

(6) On pigsties, sometimes reinforced by the addition of other amulets as a 

protection against “ bad air ~ and the evil-eye. 

(c) In fields to prevent the crops being “ overlooked * (PL. XNVI, Fig. 3). 

(d) In houses, against “envy ” and the * evil-eye." 

(¢) The sign of the horns against a suspected passer-by. 

(f) For the purpose of insulting others, 


A.—AMULETS IX FisHiNnG-BoATs. 

This custom is the one most widely spread and is, indeed, practically universal 
ameng fishermen in Madeira. Great secrecy is observed, however; outside the 
ranks of the fisherfolk no one else knew of it till my enquiry brought the fact to light. 
Fishermen almost universally deny the existence of such a custom when questioned 
directly, but when once this peculiar reticence is broken down and the men learg 
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that the questioner knows their secret, they often become communicative and show 
the horns belonging to their boats. At Machico, for example, it was not till T offered 
monetary inducement that their tongues were loosened and horns produced, These 
are usually kept in the locker under the aft decking or fifo in the larger boats, and 
under the forward leifo in those with open sterns, When the boats are drawn up 
on the beach the horns belonging to them are sometimes taken to the owner's house 
or net store for safety. Generally a delinite preference is expressed for the hors 
of a black goat as being the most efficacious against evil influences ; in some villages, 
e.7.. Ponta do Sol, the men said they considered those of « black sheep the best, I 
have also been told that the branched antlers of a deer, sometimes obtainable from 
returned travellers to other countries, are better than either. The horns of oxen are 
prized the least; these ure, however, by no means uncommon, and, though less 
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powerful, are yet considered valuable for the purpose required, From one boat at 
Machico I obtained « compound amulet, comprising a pair of bullock-horns, a single 
goat-horn, and a horseshoe—the lot tied together with cord and seereted under the 
stern leito, At Ponta do Sol, Machico, and other places the horns are generally 
kept on board the boats when hauled ashore; at Funchal they are usually taken to 
the owners’ stores and kept with the lines because of the danger of theft, 

The majority of fishermen are content with horns in the rongh ; a small number, 
probably the more superstitious among them, exercise considerah|e ingenuity in 
decorating and ornamentmng them. At Lugar de Enixo one boat owner has a pair of 
goat-horns with o small bell hung from each tip; another at Cama do Lobos, in 
addition to bells similarly disposed, has inserted the horns upon a wooden representation 
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of a goat's head, painted and carved in fairly realistic manner (PL XAXV, Fig. 2). A 
Canical man varies this by mountings pair of goat-hornsat the summit of a stout wooden 
rod, affixing a pair of bullock-horns a little way beneath, the latter being painted with 
broad encircling rings of green alternating with equi-wide uncoloured bands. (Pl. XAVI, 
Fig. 2). Otherhornsat Machicoare painted red and green, the national colours. These 
mounted and decorated horns appear to be kept by the owners in their homes except 
when some special emergency arises requiring their presence aboard the fishing-hoat- 
In this way they serve a double purpose, protecting the house where they are kept, and 
counteracting occasional malign influence on the fishing-ground when it arises. In 
Madeira, line-fishing is the all-important method in use, and it is the tunny liners 
who in particular value the protection of horns, for their fishery 1s by far the moat 
douktful in ita results, the tunnies being seasonal fishes, uncertain and caprimous mn 
their migrations. In Funchal, | have seen goat-horns laid upon or among tines coiled 
up in tubs in fishermen’s stores, and T understand that they are also sometimes Inid 
upon nets spread out to dry upon the beach, the object im all cases: being to render 
futile the malevolence or envy of others who are jealous of the owner's success. 
Magdalena men say that when some fishermen secure good catches and others poor 
ones the latter result is attributed to tmreja, and horns are taken out to sea on the next 
occasion with the fishing-gear, or a feiticeira is employed to * bless" the nets. Similar 
information was given to me by people at Funchal and Lugar de Baixo. 

These horns are said to be oceasionally mounted on the prow, but this appears 
to be very rarely done; the only occasion about which there is general agreement 
is that the crews of fishing-boats do this when returnmg home on the popular festival 
of the first of May. (It is notable that this is not done on a religious festival, but 
only on one that is essentially a pagan survival,) I have also been informed by 
reliable persons that horns may sometimes be fixed in & conspicuous place when 
the first launching takes place to prevent maw olhado (the evil-eye); and for the 
sume reason when 4 boat obtains a good freight or when she is a fast sailer. 

Horns are also shown in the most conspicuous part of the boat when rival owners 
and crews pass one another in opposite directions, or when one boat outsails another, 
the purpose being in these cases to make figas, which in Portuguese signifies to tease. 
In amall boats the horns on these occasions are tied either to the fore or the aft 
capello (the upstanding projection from the prow or the stern), whereas large boats, 
such ns the barcos de carreira that ply between Madeira and Porto Santo, exhibit them 
on the quarter. One of the latter, the Neptuno, has a most elaborate one, a hairy 
face, surmounted by horns, and with two movable arms worked by strings, marionette 
fashion, the whole mounted on the end of a short plank that can be inserted behind 
a cleat inside the bulwark on the quarter (PL X XVI, Fig. 1). 

Besides the protection sought by carrying horns in their boats, the fishermen 
and boat people in Madeira make use of sacred emblems to secure safety and success 
under the protection of the saints. These religious amulets, termed bentos (usually 
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incorrectly given as hentas), consist either of images of some saint printed on cloth 
or of a cross of cedarwood. ‘These are usually issued by the Roman Catholic Church 
after being blessed and sprinkled with holy water. The boat owner has one or other 
of these, or even both, nailed in some place within the boat, and often concealed and 
protected by means of a piece of wood nailed over them, As with the employment 
of horns, secrecy is observed in regard to the hiding-place; this is usually on the 
underside of the forward deck, Though the men may freely admit they have these 
things in their boats, they refuse to divulge the hiding-place on some excuse or other. 
The true ben‘o, an image of a samt on cloth or sometimes in metal, is alao worn as 
s scapulary hung round the neck, and even here some secrecy is observed, the image 
being usually enclosed in a small leather or cloth bag. 

At the village of Paiil do Mar, towards the west end of the island, instead of 
picture benfos, the men generally use beads from the rosary of Sio Amaro, the local 
patron suint, A rosary is held in the hands of the figure of this saint exhibited in the 
local church, and it is from this rosary, according to Sr. Carlos Vaz, of Santa Cruz, 
that the fishermen obtain, by illicit meana, the beads they require. Every now 
and sgain the priest has to add new beads to make good the losses thus 
sustained." 

Additional protection in some boats (a minority) is sought by daubing a cross 
on the aft side of the coaming at the hinder end of the fore leito. 

Tt would appear from the foregoing that the fisherfolk of Madeira propitiate 
both the powers of good and evil, for this use of horns appears to be a relic of the 
medieval belief in a personal devil? | 

Connected with the above is the use of alecrim or rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis). 
The village folk have a custom of burning rosemary in their boats as well as in their 
homes, to counteract any feared effect of the evil-eye. Certain people called curan- 
deiros (male) and curandeiras (female), are usually employed to perform this purifi- 
catory protective service. 








B.—Horns axp oTnER AmMvLETS ON Piosties, 

Pigs are valued possessions of the peasantry of Madeira. Unfortunately, owing 
to lack of exercise, rich food, and the confined life led, they are more liable to sickness 
and sudden death than other domestic animals, hence their owners resort to various 
oceult devices to avert such consequences, which, in ignorance of the true cause, they 
attribute to ar maw or bad air,” caused by some evil influence allied to, if not identical 
with, the evil-eve. By far the most common is to place a pair of horns in the thatch 
of the pigsty, or a small one upraised on the end of a stake alongside the sty, Ox- 
horns are generally used, being those most easily obtainable; but, as with boats, 

' Kindly communicated by Sr. H. dos Passos-Freitaa, 

* For a detailed account of the use of hora as aymbols of honour and distinction, and of 
the modern perversion of this idea, ae Elworthy, F. T., Horne of Honour, London, [00 
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the horns of goats are considered more efficacious. The power of this amulet is 
sometimes reinforced by the addition of a black bottle, or a bunch of rosemary, It 
is also common to see a black bottle by itself in the thatch or suspended by a cord. 
Usually the bottle is empty and stuck, neck down, in the thatch ; in others it is filled 
with holy water and corked, and hung neck upwards. 

Other articles used to avert the effects of ar mau comprise lumps of coal, sprigs 
of rosemary, small vials of laurel oil (Laurus conariensis), and articles made of steel 
—in particular, a file or a horseshoe—hung up in front of or on the sty, One instance 
was related to me where a pigsty was protected by five different amulets—a pair of 
horns, a bottle of holy water, a bottle of laurel oil, a horseshoe, and a bunch of 
rosemary. 

The peasantry have most indefinite ideas on the subject of ar mau: all that it is 
possible for us to say is that it is a maleficent influence that makes iteelf felt: principally 
by night and has the property of causing sickness and death to persons and animals 
exposed to it. The peasants say that if dogs are heard howling by night without 
apparent cause, it is because there passes a blast or current of this bad air.” Should 
the bottle that was placed on a pigsty be broken, or the file gone, this is accounted 
evidence that the ar mau has passed and has expended its harmful force upon the 
amulet, whereby the pig has been saved. 

Senhor A. Coelho informs me that it is polite for anyone, when looking at another's 
pig or some favourite cattle, to use the exclamation “ Deus favoreca,” meaning “ May 
God protect,” to show that he has no “enyy,” and this even if an amulet be in 
sight. 

(.—Horxs Prorectixne Crops. 

The custom of protecting crops against being overlooked and harmed by the 
evil-eye is rare in Madeira, I was told, indeed, by informants well qualified to know, 
that the practice is unknown in the island, This, however, is not the case, for I 
have seen and photographed an instance at Canico and three others at Cama de 
Lobos, In the former the frontal bone of an ox, bearing its horns, was nailed to the 
top of a pole set upright in a sweet-potato patch recently planted (Pi. XXVI, Fig. 3). 
Inthe latter the crop protected was again the sweet potato, the amulets being respectively 
the horns of an ox and single ones of a gout and anox. Again, I have been told by a 
countryman of Ponta do Sol that horns are sometimes placed for the same purpose 
on poles in the middle of pumpkin patches when the fruits are ripening, 


D.—Honxs wy Hovses. 

For the reason to be mentioned later horns are never placed by their owners on 
houses or over doors in Madeira, as is a not uncommon custom in Sicily and elsewhere. 
But this objection does not appear to apply to horns exhibited within doors, and the 
more superstitious of the people take advantage of this to protect their belongings 
from seeja and the evil-eye by keeping a pair somewhere within their houses or 
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shops. I know of several shops where horns, usually of oxen, are displayed on the 
walls; in others they are merely kept in any convenient place, such as under the 
counter, As already noted, fishermen and boat owners frequently keep horns in 
their houses, taking them to their boats only when some special need requires, 

One prominent shopkeeper in Funchal has three pairs of ox-horns in sight in 
the bar-café, where he serves himself. This man, m common with others wham I 
interrogated, denied strenuously at first that he displayed them from any Sper 
stitious motive, alleging that they were there merely to induce conversation and 
afford an opportunity for the perpetration of coarse jokes. A little later he became 
confidential and admitted that he had placed them there to protect from iineejr, 
He added that he had them also on his pigsties and in hiz wine-store, and that he had 
proved their efficacy once when the store was visited by a person suspected of inveja. 
(Usually this term “ envy” is used instead of mau olhado or evil-eye, but they may in 
practice be considered synonymous.) The horns were over the inner entran be to the 
wine-cellar, and he noticed that the visitor started when he saw the horns and hesitated 
momentarily—evidently taken aback at the presence of the horns which deprived 
him of any power of harm, “ And," said my informant, “he never returnecl,** 

Horseshoes, which simulate the form of horns when placed concave side upwards, 
are also used indoors, usually in some inconspicuous place, not readily visible—the 
converse of the custom in England and Italy, where the horseshoe is placed in the 
most conspicuous position possible. To secure gTeatest potency the shoes should 
be found on the highway. 

The only instance noticed of horns being placed on the outside of a building is 
one where a fine pair of ox-horns, painted blue, are attached to the top of the chimney 
of an agnardiente distillery near Cama de Lobos. 


E.—Tue Sics or rue Horns. 

This well-known sign is made by extending the index and little fingers, closing 
the others, In Madeira, if a person pass who is suspected of being psychologically 
dangerous, dominated by envy, or possessing the evil-eye, the evil is warded off if the 
horn sign be made quietly and without remark. 

Occasionally, but so far as T could notice, quite rarely (I saw one instance 
only), a small charm, in the form of a hand making this sign, js hung from the wateh- 
chain. Much more common is that of the hand in the figa position—the thumh 
thrust between the index and middle finger of the closed hand. This is‘often made 
as a small ornament and given to a child by its godfather, or it may be hung from the 
watch-chain* Fazer figa, ~ to make the Aga sign,” is equivulen 
ty ridicule,” 

* This aspect of the wubject—the use of “charms” carriod on the person—is dealt with at 


length by Dr, W. L. Hildburgh in-** Notes on some Contem porary Portugnese Amulety 
(Folk-fore, vol, xix, pp. 213-224), 


t of “to tease" cr 
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F.—Hornxs Empioyen as Insvuts, 

The employment of horns as the sign of a man cursed with an unfaithful wife is 
wilely spread in Europe, but nowhere does it attain the importance it has in Portugal 
and Madeira, There the placing of horns upon the door or house of a married man 
is considered a most atrocious insult (afrocissima injuria). In 1751 King Joseph of 
Portugal isswed an edict against this practice, as it resulted in frequent breaches 
of the peace between neighbours, The preamble sets forth that it had become so 
alarmingly prevalent that energetic steps must be taken to suppress it in the interest 
of law and order. All officials were ordered to take stringent measures to stamp out 
the evil, 

The practice still survives in Madeira. I have seen a door daubed with a rude 
drawing of a man's head carrying horns, and it is the subject of innumerable vulgar 
jokes. This accounts partly for the general reluctance there ts to admit the possession 
of horns kept as amulets against the evil-eve. Conversely the same idea is pons 
utilized by seme to conceal the actual superstitious motive for possessin: 
exhibiting horns either aboard ship or in houses. An example of this aesnatey 
was seen at Machico in « boat-builder’s shed. Within this, at such a distance and 
position a3 is most conspicuous on entering when the doors are flung open, is an ox- 
skull painted red and hung with false hair, to represent a fearsome horned human 
face. On a board below is the lettering 





a. MEUS, 


The lower classes of Portuguese when reading generally repeat the words aloud. 
Now “S$ is the usual contraction for 840 or Saint, but Sao also signifies * they are,” 
40 when a visitor is ushered into the store and sees the head and its legend, he 
repeats aloud the words “Sao Meus” (Saint Meus) as he reads, wondering what 
saint this can possihly be, But his auditors shriek with laughter, for to their ears 
the stranger is saying “ They are mine “ (ic. the horns). Similarly we have the case 
already related of the shopkeeper who put up horns ostensibly “to tease his 
customers,” but in reality to secure himself against the evil-sye. 

The number 11, from its similarity in form to a pair of horns, ia sometimes held 
to have the same unfavourable influence on marital peace. In Madeira it used to 
he considered “not pleasant” for a married couple to live in a house bearing this 
number. So intimate is the association of horns with this ides of infidelity that 
deadly insult can be adequately conveyed by merely using the emthet “come” 
to a married man. Jt has, in practice, come to be considered positively indecent 
to use the word even m the most innocent fashion in conversation. This curious 
prudery, #0 peculiarly characteristic of the Portuguese, is carried to such an extreme 
that the minister of tthe Scots (Church in Madeira once lost an entire Portuguese 
family from his congregation through the “disgust the parents felt because, in 
giving « lecture, he happened to relate an anecdote about a cow in which reference 
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Was made to its horns—quite innocently he used “¢ornos,”’ the literal Portuguese 
equivalent of horns, whereas, to be polite, he should have used chifres or pontas 
(antlers or points). This pradery extends even into the translation of the Bible, 
where the shameful word “ horns” in the phrase “he laid hold of the horns of the 
altar” is rendered unmeaningly by the words a forga =" the force,” merely because 
horn m quite another sense had been so rendered in « preceding passage, 


CONCLUSION. 


It appears probable that the employment in Madeira of horns aa amulets is trace- 
able in part to the former existence of a devil cult. The fact of goats’ horns heing those: 
most highly valued is particularly significant, forin Madeiran witchcraft legend the 
reunions of witches (feitieeiras), which take place in certain well-known places, 
particularly the Campo Grande in the Pail da Serra, are presided over by the devil 
(o demomio), who takes normally the form of a horned goat. That the amulet should 
be of a black colour—a black bottle, a piece of coal, or a black-haired goat or sheep— 
is also of importance, seeing that the devil is usually painted black, But to go fully 
into this subject would require a review of the whole of the literature on demonology 
in Europe, and that cannot be done in the present paper. 

Much of the material for this note was obtained through the kindly help of my 
fnends Senhor Adolfo Cesar de Noronha and Senhor Jose Maria Teixeira’; their 
good offices ‘were a magic wand in my investigations, My very grateful thanks are 
proficred to them. 1 trust Madeira will recognize before long, in an appropriate 
manner, the great scientific attainments of Senhor de Noronha. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES XXV AND XXVI. 


Puare X XY. 
Fig. 1. Aft end of w fishing- -boat of Machico showing « pair of goat-horns tied to the aft capelfo. 
On the deck is a wicker basket used for the storage of live bait, 


. 2. Horns and bells belonyving to n fishing-boat of Cama de Lobos. 


Pure XXVI_. 
Fig. 1. A horned murionetie figure on the quarter of the Neptuns, a harco de carrera of 
Machino, 
Fig. 2. A horn amulet belonging to « fishing-boat of Canical; a pair of yout-horns above, 
ox-horns below. 
Fig. 3. Ox skull and horns nailed on top of 4 stick in a sweet-potato patch, Canigo, 
(AN photowrophe by J. Hornell.) 
Text-figure t, Ov-horne weed to protect fishing-lines against the: evi-eye, Funchal. (In the 


foregromad is an. espada prefo, a derp-sen fish canght in abundance on lines around 
Masleirn.) 
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Fid. L.—A HORNED MARIONETTE FIOURE ON THE QUARTER OF THE “ NEFTUNO, A DAKCO DE 
CARRTERA OF MACHION. 





Fld, 2.—A COMPOUND HORN AMULET, Fi. 3.—OX-HONSS IN A SWEET-FOTATO 
CANIVAL, MADEIRA, PATCH, CARIO. 
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FURTHER DISCOVERIES OF EARLY CHELLEAN FLINT IMPLEMENTS 
IN THE CROMER FOREST-BED OF NORFOLK. 


(Wire Puates XXVILT axp XXVIII] 





By J. Rem Mor, 


FoLLow1né upon the discoveries of flint implements referable to the Cromer Forest- 
Bed accumulations of Norfolk, the Trustees of the Percy Sladen Memorial Fund 
very generously provided funds for the further examination of these deposits. As 
will be remembered, there was discovered upon the foreshore, exposed at low water 
at Cromer, a large series of ochreous artefacts of a remarkable character, which, 
while not actually found in sitw in any deposit, was, from the whole circumstances 
of the case, referred by me to the lowermost horizion of the Forest-Bed (1). 

It was, however, obviously necessary to endeavour to ascertain by digging xf 
similar ochreous flints occurred in place in some deposit beneath the beach, between 
the foreshore and the cliffa, at the site where this discovery was made. Such 
excavations were attempted, but, unfortunately, the completely water-logged con- 
dition of the sand and shingle forming the beach was such as to render impossible 
any digging in a downward direction, and the work had to be abandoned. Thus, 
so far as the Cromer site is concerned, it will be realized that no ochreous specimens 
have, up to the present, been found actually in place in a geological deposit. hut 
the research carried out this year at East Runton, situnted about two miles westward 
of Cromer, has, without much question, established the fact of the occurrence of Karly 
Chellean implements in situ in a bed resting upon the chalk at the base of the cliff 
at this spot, and has made it in the highest degree probable that the similar implements 
found at Cromer were derived, originally, from the same geological horizon. It is 
now my purpose to give a desoription of the position of the East Runton site, to 
attempt to arrive at a decision as to'the geological and cultural age of the bed exposed 
there upon the foreshore, and to describe and illustrate certain specimens of flint 
implements found in this deposit, and of some others lying in close proximity to it. 
Further, an illustrated account will be given of some newly discovered implements 
from the foreshore sites at Cromer and at Sheringham. 


l. Tre Posrriox or THe East Ruwron Srre. 
The area at East Runton which has been under examination is situated about 
400 yards westward of East Runton Gap and is exposed, at low water, well beyond 
the seaward extension of the beach. The site is approximately opposite to 
Wood Hill, and the most easterly portion of the famous and immense chalk erratic. 
of glacial origin, that occurs in the cliff at East Runton (2). 
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2. The GrowocicaL anp Cuvrunat Ace or THe Deposir PRESENT UPON THE 
Foresnore at East Runtow. 
The deposit at East Runton in which Early Chellean flint implements have been 
found, 1s upwards of 1 foot to 18 inches in thickness, and while now, owing to marine 
action, is present in the form of isolated areas of considerable extent, existed evidently 
at one time as an unbroken stratum over a wide stretch of foreshore. There can 
be no doubt that this accumulation, which rests upon the chalk, underlies. in the 
cliff section, (a) a deposit representing the Estuarine Gravel (the middle division of 
the Cromer Forest-Bed series), as is clearly shown in the Memoir of the Geological 
Survey for this part of the country (3); (6) the Leda miyahs Bed, and (c) the immense 
glacial deposits exposed in the cliff at this spot. The implementiferous bed, which is 
composed chiefly of a highly ferruginons and unstratified sand. contains, mostly 
towards its surface, o large number of flints, many of which exhibit the well-known 
appearance of those found in the Stone Bed beneath the Weybourne Crag, together 
with pieces of quartz, fragments of bone, and, very rarely, those of shells. In fact, 
at first sight, the deposit bears a close resemblance to the Sub-Crag Stone Bed, material 
from which it undoubtedly contains, but an examination of the flint implements 
found in it leads me to believe that the accumulation must be referred to a later 
period than that of the Sub-Crag Stone Bed, namely, to the earliest Cromer Forest- 
Bed Stage. In the course of my archeological work I have become familiar with 
the types of humanly-flaked flints found in the Stone Bed beneath the Norwich Crag, 
and I have never seen specimens from this horizon of definite Early Paleolithic 
forms, such as occur in the bed at Hast Runton. Moreover, it is clear that these 
early hand-axes are the dominant type of implement in the latter deposit, 
and are not merely a-typical forms such as are found in most implement-bearing 
beds, 

There would appear to be little, if any, Crag present at the East Runton site. 
In the ** Sections illustrating the Geology of Cromer Cliffs," published by the Geological 
Survey (4), Clement Reid certainly shows the Crag as underlying the Estuarine 
(livision of the Forest-Bed at this spot, but, in the Survey Memoir dealing with it, 
he says (p. 15): “ It is ‘often difficult to say whether an isolated exposure should be 
referred to the Crag, or to the Forest-Bed, for here they are both shelly, though the 
Forest-Bed ts the more decidedly Estuarine.” 

Judging from the evidence supplied by the flints present in the bed under dis- 
cussion, I regard it as highly probable that the deposit represents, in part, the Sub-Crag 
Stone Bed, rearranged in Early Forest-Bed times, With a view, however, to 
endeavour to get this matter more precisely settled, I sent a sample of the deposit 
to Mr. I. Double, of Liverpool Univeristy, whose work upon the detrita) minerals 
contained in the Pliocene and Pleistocene deposits of East Anglia is well known. 
Mr. Double’s researches have been carried out with the object of differentiating, by 
means of microscopical and other methods, between the various main divisions of 
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the above-mentioned beds, and the following is the report he has been so good as to 
send me upon the East Runton sample. 


“ Report on the Sample of Material from East Runton recewed from J. Reid Moir, Esq. 

“The sample consists of a rather coarse reddish-brown sand, which contains 
broken flints—some of which are partly decayed. Casts of shells, and some few 
amall shell fragments, are also present. From its general appearance and position at 
East Runton it would appear to be either the Weybourne Crag, or the Eatuarine 
Series of the Cromer Forest-Bed. The material was boiled with hydrochloric acid 
so that the minerals present might be afterwards identified, During this some few 
constituents may have dissolved. The heavier minerals were then separated with 
bromoform, and examined. Those recognized were—garnet (1), anatase, rutile, 
zircon, tourmaline (blue and brownish-green), ilmenite, andalusite, staurolite, chlorite, 
epidote, hornblende, muscovite, sphene, kyantte. 

“These ocour chiefly as broken fragments, only zircon, tourmaline, and rutile 
showing any approach to their proper crystalline form. The writer has estimated 
the relative abundance of the detrital minerals in the various members of the Phocene 
deposits of Kast Anglia, and a comparison with those that characterize the Weybourne 
Crag, and the Cromer Forest-Bed, is given below (the figures in the coburmne indicate 
the frequency of occurrence of the various minerals, as shown in the explanation 


below the table). 


| The Sample, | Weytoure Crag Cromer Forest. 





3 a. oe Ha] 
panes L(t) — — 
Rutile ,. a “| ii 6 6 
Airoon fs 8 8 
Apatite =e — 2 2 
Tourmaline ... 5 bt | s 
Umenite i 5 2 
Andalusite ... 4 T 5 
Staurolite 5 6 Fa 
Chiorite K a EB} 
Epidote : 5 5 
Hornblonde ... 7 rl bs | 
Muscovite i 4 bs 8 
Sphene 2 4 i 
Byasita ‘ 5 8 fe 

| = exoowlingly rare. 4 == sonron. 7 = abundant. 
2 =» fare. : = os & = very abundant, 
3 => very scoaree. == very frequent. 9 = dominant. 





“Tt is evident that in any given sample of u sediment the rarer minerals may 
well be absent, e.g. apatite ond anatase, But the abundant species should not 
vary so much. Muscovite is not present in the sample as commonly as it usually 1s 
in the Pliocene. On the whole, however. the table shows a striking resemblance 

¥2 
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in the heavier detrital minerals, The lighter constituents of all these consist very 
largely of quartz, with some felspar. Columns 2 and 3 show how closely the two 
formations resemble each other in mineral composition, and it appears to be impossible 
to differentiate them by petrological means, and so far as this examination goes the 
sample may have come from either, or may be an admixture of both. Those who 
know the field conditions that exist in the area will readily admit the latter possibility.” 


It will be noticed that this report, though of great value and interest, does not 
afford an answer to the enquiry as to the exact geological age of the East Runton 
deposit. As has already been mentioned, this bed contains some splinters of bone, 
very similar in appearance and in fossilization, to the larger specimens occurring in 
the Estuarine Gravel which, at some places, near the seaward extension of the heach 
at Kast Runton, rests immediately upon the accumulation under discussion. These 
facts lead me to regard it as highly probable that the lowermost bed is closely con- 
nected with that overlying it, and to relegate the implements in the former deposit 
to the beginning of Forest-Bed times. 

As the researches T have carried ont at East Runton have not, unfortunately, 
resulted in the discovery of any identifiable mammalian bones, I asked Mr. Savin, 
the well-known paleontologist of Cromer, if he would be so good as to supply me 
with an up-to-date list of such remains found at this apot. The following is the 
report he has very kindly sent me :— 


List of Mammalia (incl, Cetacea), Birds, and Fishes found at East Runton 
in the Weybourne Crag and Forest-Bed. ~ 

This list contains the names of all the vertebrates that, so far as I know, have 
up to the present, been found at East Runton. The Forest-Bed and Weybourne 
Crag are mixed together, and it is impossible in some cases to say from which deposit 
a fossil comes, but one may take it that the cetacea and fish remains belong to the 
Weybourne (rag. Few fossils are found in the basement bed of large flints directly 
resting on the chalk. I have occasionally found splinters of bone in the former 
deposit, but nothing whole. The beds (above the Basement Bed) consist of a hard 
top crust highly impregnated with iron, which, when broken through by the action 
of the sea, exposes a very mixed deposit, comprising peaty clay, and gravel, and sand, 
the latter sometimes crowded with sea-shells, It is in this deposit that most of the 
following remains haye been found :— 


Mammalia. 
Elephas meridionalis. Sus. Cervus verhicornis, 
antigens. Alces latifrons, »  tetraceros, 
Rhinoceros efruscus. Cervus elaphua. » Moeinad, 
Hippopotamus amphibtus, » = etteniarum, Equus fossilis, 
Bison bonasus. oe sedgumckit, « slenones, 
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Ureus sarint. Phooa ap. Mimomys newton. 
Macherrodus sp. Troqontherium cuviert. ‘i pliocsenieus. 
Hyena crocuta. Castor europrus. “ intermedius. 
Lutra vulgaris. » _plicidens. c reidi. 
(Cetacea.) 
Delphinapterus leucus, Physeter macrocephalus. 
Birds. 
Bubo marinus, Anser sp. 
Fishes. 
Raia hatis. Thynnus thynnus. Gadus morrhua. 
» Clavata. Acipenser sp. , pseuderglefinus. 
Platar woodwardi. Mustelus canis. 


Pollachius pollachius. Squalus acanthias. 


There cannot be any doubt that the remains of land mammals mentioned in 
the above list correspond very closely with those found with what has been termed 
the pre-Chellean industry of Western Europe. Personally I regard the term “ pre- 
Chellean as nebulous and unsatisfactory, as it may refer to any series of flaked 
flints older than the Chellean. In using the term “ Early Chellean” in reference to a 
prehistoric stage of industry, I mean one in which definite, though roughly-made, hand- 
ares, clearly foreshadowing the later Chellean specimens, are the dominant type, and 
it is abundantly clear that this is the case in the Cromer industry. It would appear 
probable that, as I have stated in my former papers dealing with the Cromer dis- 
covery (5), the Early Chellean people, during their sojourn in the wide, shallow 
valley, occupied by a northern-flowing extension of the present River Rhine, in which 
the Forest-Bed deposits were laid down, came upon various areas of Stone Bed flint, 
exposed by the denudation of the overlying Crag, and proceeded to utilize this first- 
class material for implement making. 

The implementiferous bed exposed upon the foreshore at East Runton is unques- 
tionably in-situ, and represents the basal deposit upon the chalk that underlies the cliffs 
at this spot. Plate X XVII shows the deposit with a small pick in front of it, resting 
upon the ehalk, and the photograph reproduced as Plate XXVIII, shows the cliff 
opposite to the foreshore where my excavations have been earried out, and exhibits 
one of the most remarkable glacial sections on the Norfolk coast. The base of the 
cliff is hidden by talus, but the immense chalk erratic, with lines of flints in place, 
can be clearly seen, At the left-hand side of the photograph the beds above this 
chalk erratic show an extraordiary amount of contortion, gravel, sand, and clay 
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being twisted and mixed together in great confusion, but, on the right-hand side 
of the photograph, the beds immediately above the chalk erratic do not exhibit 
disturbance. An examination of these strata appears to demonstrate that they 
represent the beds which rest normally upon the chalk in this area, but which have 
heen carried along on the top of the huge mass of moved chalk, and now rest above 
a similar series of strata of the same age in situ, below them, The photograph clearly 
shows the basement bed lying upon the surface of the chalk erratic, and, overlying 
this basement bed are strata composed of (a) stratified eand, and (6) pebbly gravel 
which, without much doubt, are the lowermost members of the Forest-Bed in this 
region, Above these strata the beds are violently contorted, and it is supposed that 
the former owe their partial preservation to having been, in all probability, frozen 
hard when they were transported by the ice which laid down the Contorted Drift of 
Norfolk. In Fig. 1 is reproduced a diagrammatic section of the beds above the 
chalk, and forming the cliff at East Runton. These deposits in upward succession 


are -— 





(1) Basement Bed, with Early Chellean hand-axes to 18 inches. 

(2) Estuarine Forest-Bed, with Early Chellean mammalian fauna to 8 feet. 
(3) Leda myalis Bed to 10 feet (not, at present, visible). 

(4) Boulder Clay to 6 feet. | 

(5) Chalk erratic, with lines of flints in place, to 20 feet, 

(6) Basement Bed to 2 feet. 

(7) Yellow Sand stratified to 8 feet. 

(8) Pebbly gravel to 5 feet. 

(9) Black loamy clay to 5 feet. 

(10) Tumultuous deposit of clay, sand, gravel, and chalk erratics to 30 feet, 
(11) Surface soil to 2 feet. 

Thus, the Early Chellean implements and mammalian remains of Kast Runton 
are seen to occur at the base of the Forest-Bed strata at this spot, and to be overlaid 
by the Leda myalis Bed, and the Contorted Drift, strata which are, approximately, 
96 feet in total thickness. The implements in the basal layer may perhaps be corre- 
lated with those of Early Chellean age found upon the Continent of Europe (6), and 
the implementiferous horizon at Kast Runton is probably equivalent in age to the 
Mauer Sands at Heidelberg in Germany, where the famous human lower jaw-bone 
was discovered (7). 

As set forth in some of my recent papers (8), I regard the glacial deposits of 
the Norfolk coast ws referable to the Second Glacial Epoch of East Anglia, and, as 
these deposits overlie the Early Chellean implements at East Runton, it is clear that 
this cultural stage must be placed in the First Inter-glacial period of the Eastern 
counties, 

Tt has been, and still is, the custom of most English geologists with, however, 
at least one notable exception, Professor W. J. Sollas, F.R.S. (9), to correlate the 
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uppermost limit of the Pliocene deposits of this country with the uppermost ‘anu 
of the Cromer Forest-Bed, and, while the names we give to any geological formations 
are not of absolutely vital importance, yet it becomes very confusing, when dealmg 
with many Contmental geologists and archzeologists, to speak of the Cromer Forest- 
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Ho. 1.—DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION, NOT DRAWN TO 
SCALE, OF THE CLIFF DEPOSITA AT EAST 
AUSTON, 


Beil, with its contained implements, as of Pliocene date, when they relegate it to 
the succeeding Pleistocene Epoch. Personally, Tam of opinion that it would be more 
reasonable and convenient, beeause of the definite “ break” m the fossil evidence 
between the Coralline and the Red Crag, the former having been laid down im ‘a 
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warm sea, while the latter was deposited in water of which the temperature wag 
becoming progressively colder, to regard the Red Crag, though not its underlying, and 
distinet, detritus bed, which would remain in the Pliocene, as marking the lowermost 
led of the English Pleistocene. This means that the Norwich Crag, and the Cromer 
Forest-Bed, &c., would be relegated to the Pleistocene, and I Propose to so regard 
these deposits in the future (10). 

Having dealt with the question of the geological age of the deposit resting upon 
the chalk, and exposed at low water at East Runton, I now wish to give some account 
of how this bed was investigated, and of the specimens it contains, As« I have 
mentioned above, the East Runton bed is exposed upon the foreshore, beyond the 
seaward extension of the beach, and we were thus able only to examine tt when 
the tide was out. The method of this examination, which was carried out chiefly 
by my trained exeavator, John Baxter, was first to remove the adherent seaweed. 
and to then break up the bed by means of small picks, It was thus possible to see 
exactly what the deposit contained, and to be quite sure that the specimens recovered 
were without question in situ, Surrounding the several exposures of the East Runton 
Bed (Pl. XXVIT) are to be seen extensive areas of Hints lying upon the chalk, and 
these are obviously of the same kind, and the mode of their occurrence ix precisely 
similar, to those forming the well-known flint “spread” at Cromer, The flake- 
scars upon the specimens from both sites are undoubtedly of the closest similarity, 
while the colours of these flake-scars, mahogany, ochreous, blue, and shiny-black, 
are also in every way comparable. Further, an examination of these loose flints 
both at Cromer and at Kast Runton, demonstrates (@) that they bear no resemblance 
to the majority of flints found in the glacial or other beds overlying the Forest-Bed ; 
and (6) that many of them have attached to portions of their surfaces, and lodged in 
their interstices, the remains of the ferruginous deposit, present upon the foreshore, 
and in which they were, without doubt, at one time embedded. Apart from any 
other evidence, therefore, it becomes necessary to postulate the former existence, 
at these two places, of some sandy deposit very rich in salts of iron, which has been 
broken up by marine action, and of which the heavier insoluble residue of flints 
and other specimens, alone remains intact, In this regard, it is of interest to note 
that close to the flint-bed upon the Cromer foreshore, there exists a «mall exposure, 
m situ, upon the chalk, which contains few flinta, but js of a very ferruginous sandy 
nature, It appears to represent the lower portion of the deposit at East Runton, 
which does not contain 30 many stones as the upper part, A number of the ochreous 
flints from Cromer have the remains of « similar ferruginous deposit attached to 
portions of their surfaces, At East Runton, fortunately, the complete bed is repre- 
sented, and the investigations carried out have established, finally, the fact that 
flints in every way comparable with those lying loose upon the chalk. and in close 
contiguity to the exposures of the deposit, actually occur jm sity in it. From this 
accumulation have been recovered specimens exhibiting, upon their fluke-scars, the 
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shiny, black, “black-leaded* surface, and also others. showing mahogany, 
ochreous, and blue patination. It mw of interest to note that these varying 
colours, which must have been imposed upon the flints before their arrival in 
the deposit where they are now found, have not, in many cases, heen permanently 
stained by the long contact of the ferruginous material surrounding them. 
This is notably the case with the “ black-leaded " specimens, which, judging 
from the condition of the majority of flinta found embedded in peat, acquired 
their peculiar coloration by contact with this substance, which we know, by 
the occurrence of the Lower Freshwater Bed, was present in Early Forest-Bed 
times. The surfaces of these specimens have remained quite unaffected by 
the ferruginous material surrounding them, and, when washed, exhibit the 
unchanged black-leaded appearance with which those of us who collect flints 
upon the Cromer coast are so familiar. As will be shown later; the East Runton 
deposit contains definite Early Chellean hand-axes, but the flakes found are by no 
means so numerous as those recovered at Cromer. This, however, did not surprise 
me, a8 an examination of the loose flints upon the foreshore, which give an almost 
exact representation of the stones contained the bed, had shown that flakes were 
not over numerous at the Kast Runton site, ‘The manner in which a flint “ spread,” 
such as occurs at Cromer, is formed can be studied at Mast Runton, and there cannot 
remain any further doubt that the great majority of the loose specimens have originally 
been embedded in a deposit resting upon the chalk at the base of the Cromer Forest- 
Bed strata, and may be put in evidence with as much confidence as those flints actually 
found in sifu, 

It would appear from a study of several specimens found at East Runton that 
exposure to the sea and sunlight has the effect of “ drawing " the mahogany colour 
of many of the flaked flints so exposed, and of producing upon them a definite yellow, 
ochreous coloration. Thus it is possible that the ochreous flints found at Cromer 
were at one time much darker in colour than they are at the present time. Many of 
the specimens found at East Runton, both in situ and otherwise, have marked stria- 
tions, but few incipient cones of percussion, upon their surfaces, and indicate, probably, 
the subjection of the flints to the effects of shore-ice. 

Though the basal bed resting upon the chalk at Kast Runton represents, in my 
opinion, the lowermost stratum of the Forest-Bed at this spot, I do not wish it to 
be assumed that [1 hold the view that all the other exposures of a similar deposit, 
which also rests upon the chalk, at various places on the Cromer Coast, are necessarily 
of the same age as the East Runton accumulation, Some of these exposures may 
represent the Stone Bed beneath the Weybourne Crag, but a lot of work remains 
to be done upon these various basal Stone Beds which, from my researches, I lnow 
to differ greatly, so far as their contents are concerned, in different localities. Another 
matter which calls for attention is the close association, in time, of the Norwich and 
Weybourne Crags, with the oldest Cromer Forest-Bed deposita. 
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Mr. Clement Reid in dealing with this matter states (11), “ From the details 
already given it is clear that the Cromer Forest-Bed lies above the Werybourne Crag, 
but from the correspondence of the fossils, as far ns they are comparable, the two 
deposits appear to be closely allied. In the Estuarine division of the * Forest-Bed " 
we find numerous characteristic Crag species, and the marine mollusea agree so exactly 
with those of the Weybourne Crag that evidently there was not a sufficient lapse of 
time between them to allow of any noticeable change in the fauna"; and again (12), 
* On attempting to compare the fossils of the Cromer Forest-Bed with those of the 
underlying Crag. we meet with considerable difficulty, Inthe one case we are dealing 
mainly with a land fauna and flora, in the other, with little but marine molluseca, 
This has often led geologists to think that a considerable break oceurs hetween these 
divisions, for at first sight the species living during the two periods seem to have been 
quite different . . . When examined more closely, and with the advantage of 
the greater amount of positive evidence now available, the Norwich Crag and the 
Forest-Bed are found to be intimately allied. They are so closely connected, that 
they can only be separated as slightly different horizons in the same period.” 

So far as the archeological evidence is concerned, I have no doubt that the flint 
implements found beneath the Red Crag of Suffolk are closely related, though not 
by any means precigely the same, as those occurting in the Norwich Stone Bed, and 
that these latter specimens lead on, as it were, to those found in the lowermost layers 
of the Cromer Forest-Bed. Thus this evidence goes to show that there was no great 
break in time between these various beds, and points in fact to a slow, though 
continuous, deposition of a succession of implementiferous strata such as we know 
occurred in later times. | 





3. A Descrtprioy or tHe Firnt Imptements rouxp at THe Base or THe 
Cromer Forest-Bep ar East Ruston. 

During the research carried out at Fast Runton a considerable number of 
humanly-flaked flints were recovered, which have enabled me to ascertain the manner 
in which the Early Chellean people made their various implements. Tt is not, of 
course possible, in this paper, to illustrate and describe all the types of artefacts 
found, and I propose, therefore, to confine my remarks, chiefly, to the definite hand- 
axes, or coups de poing, of Early Chellean age which are, without doubt, the dominant 
form in the East Runton deposit. Moreover, it would seem to he of some importance 
to establish the occurrence of this well-known type of implement at the base of tho 
Forest-Bed resting at, approximately, mean sea-level, on the Norfolk coast. and ao, 
with the exception of describing a typical scraper, racloir, and a point of the Early 
Chellean industry, the hand-axes will alone be dealt with here. 

Tt in a widely held belief among archeologists and others. that all, or nearly all, 
the hand-axes of Chellean and Early Acheulean age were made from the actual 
core of the flint nodule, and not from flakes. The c¢lose examination, however, 
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that I have been able to make of large numbers of these specimens in the past, had 
before my researches at Cromer were begun, made me doubtful of the truth of this 
assertion. The result of my work on the Norfolk coast, and the above-mentioned 
examination of Chellean and Early Acheulean implements, has now convinced me 
that it was only comparatively rarely that these specimens were made from the 
core of the flint nodule, and that the vast majority were formed from thick flakes 
or “ chunks,” struck, naually, from previously prepared blocks of flint, Implements 
made in this manner exhibit, generally, one finked surface that is more or less flat, 
while the other is more or less gabled, or convex. If such specimens are examined 
it will usually be apparent that the convex surface is formed, in part, of heavily 
truncated, or incomplete, flake-scars, the original point of impact responsible for 
the removal of which must have been some little distance away from the existing 
boundaries of the stone, and could not, in fact, have been struck off the flint when of 
its present size. Further, an examination of the more or less flat surface of the 
implements will demonstrate our that they have been made from thick flakes. 
because sometimes this surface is formed of one large area of fracture with cone of 
percussion, and such a condition of affairs removes any possible doubt as to the 
manner in which thes¢ specimens were made. In many cases, however, the ancient flint 
flaker was not, for, to me, some quite unknown reason, content to leave his implement 
with one surface showing a plain area of fracture, but proceeded to remove, by blows 
delivered on either side of this surface, flakes, the flake-scars of which now cover most 
of it. But even with such specimens it is possible in most cases, to discern upon this 
more or less flat surface, some small portion of the original flake-scar resulting from 
the detachment of the chunk of flint from the parent block, and by such recognition 
to be sure of the manner in which the implement was formed. 

In the following table I give the results of the examination I have carried out 
of 261 implements, ranging in type from the Early Chellean to the Acheulean, con- 
tained in my own collection, and in that housed in the Museum at Ipswich. 

In compiling this table I was at pains to put any specimen about which there 
might be any objection as to my interpretation of the manner in which it was made, 
inte the column marked “doubtful,” but, though I have done this in order to be 
on the safe side, I have not myself much doubt that the great majority of the 
implements thus classified were not made from the actual core of the flint nodule. 


Made = facia fen 
Tabular es Doubtful. | ‘Totals, 
‘lint. | | 
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In the case of the above specimens the conclusions as to the manner of their 
manufacture were arrived at hy an examination of the flake-scara upon their surfaces. 
The accuracy of this diagnosis is greatly strengthened by the discoveries at Cromer 
and at East Runton, where not only the implements themselves show the above- 
mentioned characteristics, but where some of the prepared cores from which the 
thick flakes were struck, have been recovered. So far as my knowledge extends, 
such cores have not before been found in association with Early Chellean implements, 
and their occurrence in Norfolk shows clearly that the manner of detaching flake- 
implements from prepared nuclei, such as reached its greatest perfection in Mous- 
terian-palmolithic times, was already a well recognized method of implement-making 
in the remote period of the Cromer Forest-Bed, as it was also, to a limited extent, 
even in pre-Red Crag days (13). 

In Fig. 2 I illustrate the sectional views of each of the hand-axes described in 
this paper, together with one (Fig. 15) from the lower gravel at the well-known 
Paleolithic site of Warren Hill, Suffolk. An examination of this illustration (Fig. 2) 
willshow that, with the exception of two specimens (Figs. § and 11), all the implements 
exhibit a more or Jess flat base, which represents the fracture-surface produced when 
the chunk of flint was struck off the prepared core, The Early Chellean industry of 
Cromer, and of East Runton, contains, as T have stated, examples of implements 
other than hand-axes, and these former specimens have obviously been made, in 
most cases, from flakes which show truncated flake-scars on one of their surfaces. 

Most of the specimens found at Cromer, and at East Runton, exhibit a peculiar 
wearing away of their ridges and outstanding portions which, at first sight, might be 
attributed solely to attrition. There would not seem much doubt that this kind of 
wear, which is rarely met with, so far as 1 know, to such an extent, upon implements 
found in river gravels, has been set zomg in the first place by some amount of knocking 
about received by the specimens before their arrival in the Rast Runton bed. But, 
from a study of o large number of flints found in sifu in this deposit, | conclude that 
this breaking down of the ridges and outstanding portions, has been accelerated by 
some solvent present in the deposit, which has attacked and gradually removed the 
already weakened areas of the parts of the flints I have mentioned. A similar 
curious condition of wear has been notified in flints from beneath the Red, and the 
Norwich Crags (14). 

It is to be remarked that many more ochreous specimens occur at the Cromer 
site than at East Runton, where the “ black-leaded " variety is the more numerous. 
[ am at present of opinion that these two varieties of flint implements, though coming 
from the same geological horizon, are nevertheless different from each other, and 
are probably to be referred to two slightly different periods. So far, I have not 
found any specimen of either the ochreous, or the “ black-leaded " kind, which, by 
its having been re-worked, would show which of the two colorations must take 


precedence in antiquity, but the angle of the edge-flaking of the two series has been 
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degrees of “ quality” in form and flaking in situ in the East Runton deposit, but it 
will be recognized that the large “ spreads” of flints in close association with the 
exposure of this bed upon the foreshore, afford a much better chance of finding a bigger 
number of good specimens than is afforded by the slow process of excavation, 

The Early Chellean hand-axes from the Cromer Forest-Bed are very homogeneous 
in character so far as the flake-scars they exhibit and the manner of their manufac- 
ture are concemed, as the following ileseription of twelve selected specimena will show. 
All these hand-axes appear to be adapted for use in the hand, and were apparently 
not hafted, The term “ upper surface " in the text, refers to the surface illustrated. 

Fig. 3.—This specimen was found by Mr, A. 8. Barnes upon the foreshore-site 
at Cromer, and lodged in its interstices are to be seen the remains of the ferruginous 
deposit in which the flint was, at one time, embedded. It exhibits upon its flaked 
surfaces a very glossy black coloration, and carries a number of weathered-out 
strue, hut few incipient cones of percussion, The ridges and outstanding portions 
of the specimen show a considerable amount of the peculiar breaking down to which 
attention has been drawn in this paper, The upper surface of the flint is of a convex 
form, and is covered by large flake-sears. On the right-hand side of the specimen 
is & large and well-formed cone of percussion (Fig. 3) showing where an attempt 
was made to detach a thick flake, or “ chunk.” such as those from which so many of 
the Early Chellean implements of the Cromer coast were made. This specimen, then, 
may be regarded as a prepared core, The under surface shows a good deal of rough 
flaking, and exhibits one or two small patches of blackish-grey cortex. The flaking 
of the flint except for one or two insignificant flake-scars is all of one period. 

Fig. 4.—This specimen was found by me upon the foreshore-site at East Runton. 
and lodged in its interstices are to be seen the remains of the ferruginous deposit 
in which the flint was, at one time, embedded. It exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, 
a very glossy black coloration, and carries some weathered-out strim, hut few incipient 
cones of percussion. The ridges and outstandmg portions of the implement are 
slightly broken down. The specimen has a thick butt upon which « patch of cortex 
is observable, and its upper surface carries two heavily truncated flake-scars (showing 
that the piece of flint was struck off a prepared core), and is of a markedly gabled 
form. This form has been attained by the removal of flakes by blows, one of which 
has given rise to a prominent cone of percussion, delivered upon either side of the 
central ridge, and upon the more or less flat under surface. This surface is formed 
by # number of flake-scars, and the implement shows definite signs of use both at the 
point, and on the right-hand side. The flake-scars of the specimen are all of one 
period. 

Fig. 5,—This specimen was found by Mr. J. E, Sainty upon the foreahore-aite 
at Cromer, and lodged in its interstices are to be seen the remains of the ferruginous 
deposit in which the flint was, at one time, embedded. It exhibits, upon its flaked 
surfaces, a purplish-black coloration, which in places is very glossy, and carries 
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Fig. 4.—EARLY CHELLEAN NAND-AXE FOUND ON THE FORESHORE-SITE AT EAST HUNTON, X jf. 
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Fit. .—EARLY CHELLEAW WAND-AXE FROM THE PORESHORE-SITE AT CuouEn. x 4}, 
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some weathered-out stra, but few incipient cones of percussion. The ridges and 
outstanding portions of the implement are considerably broken down, The left- 
hand side, and the butt of the specimen, are thick, and exhibit patches of a blackish- 
grey cortex. The.upper surface carries some heavily truncated flake-scars (indicating 
that the piece of flint was struck off a prepared core), and is of a markedly convex 
form. The present outline of the specimen has been ottained by flake-removing 
blows upon the upper portion of the thick left-hand side, and upon the more or less 
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SECTION A-B. 


rig. (.—EARLY CHELLEAX HAND-AXE FOUND IX SfTU IX THE 
BASAL CROMER FOREST-BED AT EAST RUNTOX. << i. 


flat under surface. This surface is formed of the plain area of fracture produced 
when the “chunk” was detached from the parent flint, and the implement shows 
extensive signs of use on the right-hand side. All the flaking of the specimen, with 
the exception of one or two negligible flake-sears, is of one period. 

Fig. 6.—This specimen was found by John Baxter (excavator to J, Reid Moir) 
in sity in the bed resting upon the chalk and exposed upon the foreshore at East 
Runton. The implement exhibits upon its flaked surfaces a mahogany coloration, 
merging to ochreous in places, and carries a number of weathered-out strim, but few 
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Incipient cones of percussion. The ridges and outstanding portions of the specimen 
are considerably broken down. The implement has a thick, flaked butt, and its 
upper surface is composed of several heavily truncated flake-scara (indicating that 
the piece of flint was struck off a prepared core) and is of a somewhat convex form. 
The present outline of the spectmen has been attamed by flake-removing blows 
delivered, chiefly, upon the more or lesa flat under surface, This surface is formed 
of the plain area of fracture produced when the “ chunk" was detached from the 
parent flint, and the nmplement shows signs of nse at the point, and on the right- 
hand side. All the flaking of the specimen is of one period. 
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FI. 7.—EARLY CHELLEAN HAND-AYE Frousp 


Fig. 7.—This specimen was found by John Baxter in situ in the bed resting 
upon the chalk and exposed upon the foreshore at East Runton. The implement 
exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, a dark chestnut coloration due to a very thm 
deposit of the ferrugmous material in which it has been embedded, This stain, however, 
is not of a permanent nature and the washing to which the flint has been subjected 
has already removed some of it. Where this removal has taken place the surface 
is seen to be of a purplish-grey colour, and to carry no gloss. The tidges and out- 
standing portions of the implement are considerably broken down, The specimen 
Carries some weathsred-out strive, but no incipient cones of percussion, The butt 

uked, and the upper surface of the implement is composed of some 
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heavily truncated flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was struck off a pre- 
pared core), and exhibits a markedly convex form. The more or less flat under surface 
of the specimen is.made up of the remains of the primary flake-acar produced when 
the “chunk,” from which the implement is made, was detached from the parent 
flint, and hy a fiake-scar due to « blow delivered upon the lower portion of the narrow 
end of the implement. This peculiarity which is, as it were, prophetic of the flake- 
acar produced by the tranchet blow in the manufacture of certain Neolithic axes, 
has been observed upon several of the Early Chellean hand-axes from the Norfolk 
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SECTION A-B. 


rio, &8.—EALLY CHELLEAS HAND-ATE FROM THE 
FORESHORE-SITE AT CROMER, % §. 


coast and elsewhere. The implement (Fig. 7) shows considerable signs of use at the 
narrow end, and all its flake-scars are of one period, 

Fig. 8.—This specimen was found by me upon the foreshore-site at Cromer, 
and has attached to one small portion of its surface the remains of the ferruginows 
deposit in which it was, at one time, embedded. The implement exhibits upon its 
flaked surfaces a glossy blackish-brown coloration, interspersed with patches of 
yellowish-brown, and one or two weathered-out striw, but no incipient cones of 
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percussion. The ridges and outstanding portions of the specimen are considerably 
broken down. The implement has a thick butt upon which a patch of cortex ts 
observable, and, as another patch of this material is present upon-the under surface, 
it appears that this specimen was made from a nodule of flint, and not from a thick 
flake struck off a prepared core. But the fact that the upper surface exhibits heavily 
truncated flake-scars makes it clear that the nodule must have been of a large size 
before being transformed into an implement, The upper surface is of a convex form, 
and is composed of flake-scars due, chiefly, to blows delivered upon the flatter under 
surface. This surface is formed by a number of flake-senrs, and the flaking of the 
specimen is all of one period. 
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ra. 2.— EARLY CELLEAN HAXD-AXE FROM 
THK FORESHOME-SITE AT CROMER.  &§, 


Fig. 9.—This specimen was found by Mr. J. E. Sainty upon the foreshore-site 
at Cromer, and has attached to a patch of cortex on the upper surface, the remains 
of the ferruginous deposit in which it was, at one time, embedded. The implement 
exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, a glossy black coloration (which, in places, merges 
into a dark grey), aome weathered-out strie, but no incipient cones of percussion, 
The ridges and outstanding portions of the specimen are somewhat broken down. 
The implement has a thick butt, formed of flake-sears, and an area of grey cortex, 
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anil the upper surface shows a heavily truncated flake-scar (indicating that the piece 
of flint was struck off a prepared core), The present outline of the flint is due to 
flake-removing blows delivered, chiefly, upon the more or less flat under surface, 
which is composed of the plain area of fracture produced when the chunk of flint, 
from which the implement is made, was detached from the parent block. The 
implement shows abundant signs of use at the pointed end, and on either side, and 
the flaking,with the exception of one or two negligible flake-scars, is all of one period, 
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Fin, 10.—SARLY CHELLEAN HAND-AXE FOCSD ON THE FuRE- 
SHORE-SITE AT FANT BRUNTON, x §, 


Fig. 10,—This specimen was found by me upon the foreshore-site at East Ranton 
anil has, lodged in some of its mterstices, the remains of the ferruginous deposit in 
which it was at one time embedded, The implement exhibits, on its flaked surfaces, 
a purplish-brown coloration, which, in places, mergea into a definite ochreous shade, 
such as occurs so freely upon flints on the foreshore-site at Cromer, some few 
weathered-out strie, but no incipient cones of pereussion. The edges and outstanding 
portions of the specimen are considerably broken down (as indicated in Fig. 10). 
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The implement has a thick, flaked butt, and the upper surface shows several heavily 
truncated fake-sears (indicating that the piece of flint was struck off a prepared core) 
and exhibits a somewhat convex form. The left-hand edge of the specimen shows 
a reversed “S" curve which, however, was in all probability oot intentionally 
produced. The more or less flat under surface is formed of the plain area of fracture 
produced when the flake, from which the implement is made, was detached from 
the parent block. The implement shows definite signs of use at the pointed end, 
and the flaking is all of one period. 

Fig. 11.—This specimen was found by me upon the foreshore-site at Cromer, 
and exhibits upon its flaked surfaces a dark, chestnut-brown coloration, some few 
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Fic. 11,.—ALY CHELLEAS HAND-AXE Fic, |2.—KARLY CHELLEAN HAXD-AXE FROM 
FROM THE FORESHORE-SITE A'T THR (ORETHORE-SITR AT EAST BUNTON. 
CROMER, > §, xq. 


weathered-out strim, but no meipient cones of percussion. The edges and out- 
standing portions of the implement are considerably broken down, The specimen 
shows, on the upper surface, one heavily truncated flake-scar (indicating that the 
piece of flint was struck off a prepared core), and is of « somewhat convex form, 
The under surface exhibits « large, and more or lese flat. area of fracture produced 
when the flake, from which the specimen is made, was detached from the parent block, 
and also, on the left-hand sule, two flake-sears and wn area of blackened cortex, All 
the flaking of the implement is of one period. 

Fig. 12—This specimen was found by Mr. Guy Maynard upon the foreshore- 
site ot East Runton, and exhibits upon its flaked surfaces a purplish-brown colora- 
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tion, which, in places, merges into a definite ochreous shade, some few weathered-out 
strim, and a number of incipient cones of percussion. The edges and out-standing 
portions of the implement are considerably broken down. The specimen shows, 
upon its upper surface, several heavily truncated flake-scars (indicating that the 
piece of flint was struck off a prepared core) and is of a markedly convex form. The 
present outline of the implement has been attained by flake-removing blows delivered 
upon the more or less flat under surface, which is composed, chiefly, of the plain area 
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Fid. 13..—fARLY CHELLEAS ANT-AXE FOUND ON THE 
FORESHORE-SITE AT EAST RUNTON. x §. 


of fracture produced when the Hake, from which the specimen is made, was detached 
from the parent block. All the flake-scars of the specimen are of one period. 

Fig. 15.—This specimen was found by John Baxter upon the foreshore-site at 
Kast Runton, and exhibits upon its flaked surfaces a marked ochreous coloration, 
interspersed with patches of purplish-black and a few weathered-out stri@ and incipient 
cones of percussion. The edges and outstanding portions of the implement are 
considerably broken down. The specimen shows, upon its upper surface, several 
heavily truncated flake-sears (indicating that the piece of flint was struck off a prepared 
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core) and is of a markedly convex form, the butt is flaked and thick, and the present 
outline of the specimen has heen attained by flake-removing blows delivered upon the 
more or less flat under surface, which exhibits the plain area of fracture produced 
when the flake, from which the implement is made, was detached from the parent 
block. The specimen shows signs of use on the left-hand edge, and all the flaking 1s 
of one peruxl. 

Fig. 14.—This specimen was found by me upon the foreshore at Sheringham, 
opposite to Beeston Hill, where there occurs a spread of flints of the same kind as at 
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rio. 4.—EANLY CHELLEAS PAND-AXEH FOUND ON THE 
FURESHORE-SITE AT SHERINUHAM. X 9. 


East Runton and at Cromer. The implement exhibita, upon ita flaked surfaces, a 
dark chestnut-brown coloration, and a few weathered-out strim and incipient cones 
of percussion. The edges and outstanding portions of the specimen are considerably 
broken down. The implement shows, upon its upper surface, a number of heavily 
truncated flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was struck off a prepared core) 
and is of a markedly convex form, The lower surface is composed of the plain area 
of fracture produced when the fake, from which the specimen is made, was detached 
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from the parent block. The swelling of the bulb of pereussion can be seen at the 
narrow end of the lower surface, and ot the broader end a semi-hinge fracture, 
which forms part of the butt of the implement, is observable. The specimen shows 
extensive signs of use at the narrower end, and along either edge, and, except for 
one or two negligible flake-sears, the flaking is all of one period. 

Fig. 15.—This specimen was found in the Lower Gravel at the well-known 
Paleolithic deposit at Warren Hill, near Mildenhall, Suffolk, and 1s illustrated and 
described in order to show that Early Chellean flint implements, such as occur in 
the Cromer Forest-Bed, are also present in ancient deposits of gravel. The Warren 
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Fm: 15,—EARLY CHELLEAN HMANI-AXE FPOUXD IX THE 
LOWER GRAVEL AT WARREN HILL, SUFPOLE.  §. 


Hill gravel is, probably, of so-called “ Middle Gravel " age, and is therefore separated 
from the Forest-Bed by the glacial deposits represented by the Tills and Contorted 
Drift of Cromer. The Early Chellean specimens found in this Middle Glacial gravel 
are, therefore, derived specimens, and the age of the deposit in which they occur is 
no criterion of the antiquity of its contained implements. The specimen (Fig, 15) 
exhibits, on its upper, flaked, surfaces, a lightish-blue coloration, while its lower 
surface is a greenish-black shade. The flaked areas carry a few weathered-out 
strie, and a large number of incipient cones of percussion. The edges and outstanding 
portions of the implement are somewhat broken down, but do not exhibit this feature 
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to anything like the same degree as do the majority of the specimens from the Cromer 
Forest-Bed. The upper surface exhibits one heavily truncated flake-scar (indicating 
that the chunk of flint was struck off a larger mass), and is of a markedly gabled 
form. The butt is thick, and formed, chiefly, of cortex, and the present outline of 
the spectmen has heen attained by flake-removing blows delivered upon the more or 
lesa flat under surface. This surface is composed of several flake-sears, and a portion 
of the original fracture produced when the piece of flint was detached from the parent 
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SECTION A-8, 
Fi. 1iL—EARLY CHELLEAN SCRAPER FROM THE FORESHORE: 
SITK AT EAST RUSTON. x 7. 
block, is observable upon it. The implement shows signs of use at the narrower 
end and all the flaking, with the exception of one or two negligible flake-scars, is of 
one period (15), 
Implements other than Hand-ares found at East Runton. 


Fig. 16.—This specimen was found by me upon the foreshore-site at East Runton, 
and exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, a purplish-black coloration interspersed with 
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unchanged areas of cherty, grey flint. The upper surface shows three heavily trun- 
cated flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was detached from a prepared 
core), and is of a gabled form. The uppermost portion of the upper surface has 
been flaked into a more or less straight line by blows falimg upon the under surface, 
and the specimen may be regarded as a fine example of an Early Chellean scraper, 
while its outline is prophetic of the scrapers of similar form found im later Monsterian 
deposits (16). The edges und outstanding portions of the Implement are somewhat 
broken down, and the flaked areas exhibit a few weathered-out strie and inerpient 
cones of percussion. The under surface is formed of the plain area of fracture pro- 
duced when the flake, from which the specimen is made, was detached from the 
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ro, 17.—ARLY OWRLLEAN BACLOIR FROM THE 
FORRSHORE-SITE AT RAST HUNTON. & §. 


parent block, All the flaking, with the exception of a few small finke-sears, is of 
one period. 

Fig. 17.—This specimen was found by me wpon the foreshore-site at Kast Runton 
and exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, a glossy black coloration and a few weathered- 
out, small strie, but no incipient cones of percussion. The edges and outstandir 
portions of the implement are slightly broken down, The upper surface shows 
some heavily truncated flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was struck off 
a prepared core), and the whole of the curving edge on the nght-hand side has been 
modified by secondary work due to flake-removing blows delivered upon the more 
or less flat under surface, ‘The specimen may be regarded as a typical racloir, or 
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side-scraper, of Early Chellean times. The under surface is composed, chiefly, of 
the plain area of fracture produced when the piece of flint, from which the implement 
ia made, was detached from the parent block, and the flaking of the implement 1s 
all of one period. 

Fig. 18.—This specimen was found by John Baxter in site in the bed exposed 
upon the foreshore at East Runton, and exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, a glossy 
black coloration, some weathered-out strie, and a few incipient cones of percussion. 
The edges and outstanding portions of the implement are slightly broken down, The 
upper surface ts composed of a number of heavily truncated flake-sears (indicating 
that the piece of flint was struck off a prepared core) and the present pointed form 
of the specimen has been attained by regular and skilful secondary flaking along its 
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mG. IS8.—KARLY (CHELLEAX ToUNT PpocxD 
IN SITY IN THE DAsal CROMER FOREST- 
HED AT BAST RUNTON, 4. 


right- and its left-hand edges. The specimen may be regarded as a typical point 
of the Early Chellean period. 

The under surface exhibits the plain area of fracture, with bulb of percussion, 
produced when the flake of flint, from which the implement is made, was detached 
from the parent block. All the flaking, with the exception of one amall flake-sear, 
is of the same period. | 

Tt will be noticed that, in this paper, I have described only the flint implementa 
referable to the lowermost layer of the Cromer Forest-Bed. The Middle and Upper 
divisions of this deposit, together with the overlying glacial accumulations, [ hope 
to deal with in later papers, as the Cromer researches proceed. T have to thank my 
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friends, Mr, A 8. Barnes, Mr.J. E. Sainty, and Mr. Frank Barclay, of Cromer, for 
the loan of specimens, and for other help, during my recent work on the Norfolk 
coast. 
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ECONOMIC PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MAORI! 
By Rayaoxp Finra, M.A. (New Zealand). 


THe PROBLEM. 

Amoxe a people differing entirely in technical processes, in social organization, 
in religious belief, in environment, and in general culture from ourselves, it 1s pertment 
to inquire whether the investigator can proceed to the solution of the economic 
problems which confront him in the same manner as does the econonvst in studying 
the phenomena of our own society. It may be that a totally different psychological 
starting-point is necessary in primitive economics in order to yield us results which 
are really in accord with native modes of thought and behaviour. The problem 
of this paper is to ascertain what is the psychological basis of the industry of the 
Maori of New Zealand, to understand the motives, however vague and confused, 
which actuate him in entering upon and carrying out any economic undertaking, 
and his feelings, thoughts, hopes and fears while the task proceeds to its conclusion. 
To unravel from the tangled skein of mental process the relevant psychological data 
ia no easy task. Not, thatas some theorists allege, primitive man thinks in a manner 
entirely different from what we do. He has the same mind-structure, the same 
logical methods, as we have, But the reason for our frequent inability to understand 
the mentality of the native lies in the fact that his starting-point is not ours. For 
centuries he has been isolated in a different natural environment, living in a different 
social setting, embedded in a different cultural miliew, So that, despite its essential 
similarity of structure and process, his mind, confronted with the same situation 
as our own, begin to function with a different set of initial preconceptions; with 
this different mental background the presentation of the same facts may lead to 
totally different conclusions. Thus my attempt to delve into what may be termed 
the economic mentality of the Maori is fraught with great difficulty from the outset. 
But by careful consideration of those phases of life and thought which bear on the 
economic, and by knowledge derived from some few years study in his native land 
of his general culture and belieis, | may hope te reach at least an approximate 
estimate of the nature and relative strength of the motives with which the Maori 
approaches and carnes out any economic undertaking. 

1 The substance of this paper has been read at a Seminar on the Payohology of Primitive 
Peoples held by Dr. Malinowski (to whom I am indebted for valuable criticism) at the London 


School of Economics (University of London), in Lent Term, 1025. 1 have also greatly benefited 
by the research work in which I have been engaged under the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund. 
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This analysis of motives can be most aptly entered upon by taking as subject 
for investigation any one typical economic undertaking of a usual kind—one which 
was often performed by the Maori in former days. Examining its details step by step, 
we shall be able to gain some insight into what prompts the native at each stage 
of his task, what ideas lie behind his work and impel him to certain well-defined 
courses of procedure. To take this typical activity im foto, with its sequence of 
events, and investigate its psychological undercurrents from its commencement 
till its close, will afford a truer indication of the relative force and the logical outcome 
of interaction of the motives involved than would the selection of a number of 
disconnected examples at random to illustrate the various theoretical points. More- 
over, in studying closely a concrete example the real issue of the problem shapes 
itself more clearly, and there is less likelihood of neglecting any important psycho- 
logical factor in Maori industry. In brief it is, as far as possible, approaching the 
subject from the native standpoint, which is essential in obtaming results that are 
‘true to life as well as to economic method. 


Bien-Ssantmne as A Tyre or [xpvstTry. 


I shall take as this typical undertaking the sequence of operations in one mode 
of fowling, commencing with the anaring of the birds by the tema method—which 
involves the placing in trees of specially constructed perches with nooses arranged 
thereon—and proceeding to the subsequent tasks im the apportioning, preserving, 
storing, and consumption of them when obtained. 

This activity has been selected for examination by reason of its comparatively 

simple character—its manifest aim being to secure food, If it is found that in the 
sane case the motivation for action is of a complex nature, then it will be obvious 
that in the more involved types of economic undertaking, such as the ceremonial 
exchange of gifts, there will be still less possibility of assuming the operation of a single 
motive. 

It may be mentioned that this method of bird-snaring, though abandoned 
in most parts of New Zealand as powder and shot became plentiful, is still employed 
on Tare occasions in one or two out-of-the-way districts. The methods here described 
have been shown to me in detail by several informants, of whom two have employed 
the same in quite recent years on the borders of the Urewera country. The absence 
of sheep and cattle in the Urewera fastnesses until recent times, and the craving for 
flesh food (mentioned below) as a relief from the interminable diet of potatoes, which 
still form the staple food in many villages, acoounts for the persistence of bird- 
snaring there. 1 have also been told that after the Waikato War of the ‘sixties, 
until Tawhiao threw open the King Country to the entry of the white man, and the 
Aukati boundary line was crossed by the pakeda (white ep in 1881, there was a 
great revival of fowling in the interior, especially by the old men, on account of the 
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scarcity of powder and shot after the natives had virtually withdrawn from com- 
munication with towns, traders, and their goods. 

Apart from the information personally collected I have drawn extensively m the 
actual deseriptive matter which follows on the work of Mr. Elsdon Best, F.N.Z. Inst., 
to whom every student of the Maori owes a debt of gratitude for bis untiring 
labours in revealing so many aspects of the mentality of the native. The account 
of the ceremonial performances in fowling and of the mythology of birds is a synthesis 
of vations notes in lis writings. 


IMPORTANCE OF Binns. 

To the Maori, especially to the dweller in the forest-lands such as the Tuhoe 
district, the interior of the King Country, or the head-waters of the Whanganui 
River, birds were a most important part of the fool supply. The coastal tribes and 
the people of the lakes hud their fish, the dwellers in the more open lands had their 
kuimara (sweet potato) plantations and fern root, but im the land of Tuhoe, for instance, 
fish and aruhe were not, and the Awnere could not be grown to advantage on account 
of the climate. So forest food was practically the sole means of subsistence, and of 
this birds comprised the staple portion. 

By people in other parts, also, birds were always greatly esteemed; a picce of 
forest where they congregated, and in which they could be taken during the fowling 
season, was always jealously preserved by any tribe which was so fortunate as to 
possess it, At a feast of ceremony, when visitors were present, a bowl of huahua, 
or preserved birds, neatly decorated, was often set in the midst of the provisions as 
a pitce de résistance, and a taha, or calabash, of the same was a present often made to 
« chief of rank, and greatly appreciated, The Arawa still relate the classic story of 
Uenuku-kopake, an ancestor of vig ntic proportions and very fond of the pleasures 
of the table, who esteemed Auahwa above all delicacies and who in an argument main 
tained its superiority to water as nourishment. But having consumed an immense 
quantity thereof, and suffering from the pangs of thirst In consequence, he found 
himself, by the wiles of his opponent, deprived of the precious liquid. In agony 
from lack of it, he was thus forced to admit that in the last resort water was of more 
value than preserved birds for the satisfaction and well-being of man. The dialectics 
of the narrative, of which I have given the mere skeleton, disclose how greatly huahua, 
especially preserved pigeon, was valued by the gourmets of old, but even to the common 
people birds were of extreme importance as an article of food. 

It must be realized in this connection thut there were in New Zealand no lange 
There was n little native rat, frugivorous, and used by the Maori as food, in the same 
way as we use the rabbit, Of him we shall have oocasion to speak in later days. 
The Maort dog was domesticated and, though occasionally eaten, seems always to 
have been a rare animal. Apart from these there was no mammal—beyond man— 
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to which the Maori could turn for flesh-food. The coastal dweller had his fish, but 
to the inland tribes the inestimable value of birds as ao relief from a vegetable diet 
ean be well understood. In fact there is a special term, Ainady (relish), which 
denotes a piece of fesh-food placed in the basket of tumara as a tasty morsel to give 
variety to the meal and to please the palate. 

Ii the people had been living for a long timeon vegetable food it was an occasional 
practice to despatch a fava, a marauding party, to sally forth and capture any hap- 
less wayfarer they might meet, which unfortunate was promptly slain and cooked 
that he might be used as finaly to brighten-up the monotony of the meals. 

No greater insult could be levelled at a Maori than to mention that one of his 
forbears had served on some particular occasion to grace the festive board by way of 
kinaki—a relish to the sweet potatoes of an ancestor/of one’s own. To do so was to 
invite retaliation of direst kind. 

Referring for a moment to the habit of the Maori of utilizing other people on 
occasions to make good any deficit in the food supply, there is no doubt that with 
most natives there was-a distinct liking for homan flesh. If «a slave was killed by 
his master for any offence, he was not wasted, but was taken off to the ovens for 
culinary purposes. As a kindly thought various joints were often sent round to 
friends and neighbours and were mach appreciated. After a victorious raid cannibal 
orgies took place and often lasted for several days. It 1s reported by natives that in 
the Amio-whenua Expedition of 1821, which travelled round the coast of the North 
Island and covered some seven or eight hundred miles, one gentleman slept every 
night with a basket of human flesh as o pillow.’ But apart from these interesting 
details, it ia obvious from any serious consideration of the subject that the supple- 
menting of the food supply by levying tell on the persons of one’s slaves or enemies 
was too spasmodic and irregular a business to be looked to as a means of supplying. 
im any great measure, the felt need for flesh-food. Hence with most inland tribes 
great importance wns attached to the slaymg of birds for their valuable food qualities. 

To a lesser extent, also, birds were valued on account of their feathers. Those 
of the kuku (pigeon), kaka parrot (Nestor meridionalis), tui (Prosthemadera Nove- 
Zelandie), iwi (Apteryx mantelli) were mostly utilized for ormamenting the finer 
varieties of mats, while the tail feathers of the huia and kotuku (white heron) were 
eagerly sought after to ornament the hair. These latter were worn almost solely 
by rangatira, or people of rank. 

This brief note indicates the reasons the Maori had for engaging in the ocoupa- 
tion of bird-snaring, the mam one being to obtain a supply of valued and needed food, 
the lesser bemg to have available a supply of feathers for the decoration of mats and 
ornamentation of the hair. 

But in the work of any primitive people the economic is always complicated 
by elements of the magico-religious, There are certain observances to be kept, 
1H. Perey Smith, Moor Wars of the Ninefeenth Century, 2nd ed., 1010, p, 223, 
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ceremonies to be performed and spells to be uttered, in connection with the various 
stages of the labour. The strictly economic can never be absolutely divoroed from 
these. The ethnographer must consider every activity in its social setting, with all 
its preliminaries, adjuncts, and by-products, in order fully to grasp and make clear 
the native's attitude towards the task he is performing. 

And so, having given the purely economic reasons why the snaring of birds 12 a0 
keenly followed by the Maori, some indication must also be given of his magico- 
religious attitude in carrying out that activity, of the place which birds occupy in 
hia esoteric scheme of life, so that we may understand as fully as possible the rami- 
fications of his motives, the reason for all that he sees fit to do in order to attain his 
ends, 





MytHotouy oF Birps. 

Here it is patent that the best approach is through mythology. When any- 
thing is looked upon by a native people as being of some importance in their life, 
one nearly always finds some piece of mythology in connection with it, a story which 
purports to account for its origin, which sets it in a definite position in the scheme of 
existence and, as a general rule, brings it into relation with the pantheon of gods or 
culture heroes. The ethnographer would naturally expect then, in view of the 
importance of birds to the Maori as a source of food and material for ornament, 
that there would be some myth about them. Such a myth there 1, arising out of 
the story of the functions of the Maori gods and the account of the origin of natural 
objects. An understanding of the foundations of the belief of the native in these 
matters will make much more comprehensible the ensuing description of the actual 
procedure of the fowler when engaged in his work. 

Briefly told, the main version of the myth states that Tane, the most conspicuous 
of the offspring of Rangi and Papa, the first parents, and one of the most note- 
worthy of the departmental gods, was the author of the forest trees and of birds,! 
In his search for the wha, the female element wherewith man might be created, Taner 
found and cohabited with various beings—so runs the exoteric version of the myth, 
the one which our fowler would probably know—among them Kahu-parauri, by whom 
were produced Kokomako the bell bird, Kokako the native crow, Koko the ¢wi, and 
other offspring. As the originator of birds, Tane had as one of his many titles the 
name of Tane mataahi. 

These offspring of his were afterwards nourished on the lice from the hair of their 
ancestor Turangi; which failing to give satisfaction, they were then fed on the vermin 
which abounded in the heads of the younger relatives—of Tutu, Mako, Toro, Maire, 
Matai, Miro, and Kuahika of the forest of Tane. Tane then turned to the reciting of 
ritual over the vermin in the heads of his first-born offspring, lest their younger 
relatives—the hirds—perish. 


1 Bost, “Maori Religion,” Dominton Museum Bulletin, No. 10, p. 105; dbid., “ Maori Forest 
Loro," Trans, NZ. Inet., vol. xi. pp. 189, 260-270. 
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In this myth we see the relation which the Maori held to exist between the trees 
of the forest and the birds, for in the elder relatives—Tutu, Kahika, Maire, Miro, and 
the rest—we have the names of the well-known forest trees, personified in myth, which 
the feathered denizens of the forest frequent. The vermin from their heads are 
simply the fruits of those trees, which form the food of the birds. So that, stripped of 
its personification, the latter part of the myth indicates that Tane, having first pro- 
duced the forest and its trees, then performed Aarahia (ceremonies) to render these 
fertile and produce berries and fruits on which his later creation—the birds—might 
feed. It may he noted here that whereas it is implied in the myth that Tane was the 
originator of all species of birds, the ones which are generally mentioned by the 
Maori in narration are those of economic importance to him. 

In another version of the myth one Rehua is said to have been the origin of one 
species of bird, the tut, which lived in his hair and fed upon the vermin there. Here 
again, from other evidence, Rehua appears to represent the forest, his hair the branches 
of trees, and the vermin the fruits thereof.! 

Besides the myths relating to the origin of birds the Maori also had various 
korero purakaw concerning them, fireside tales like the German. Marchen, which were 
told to amuse the folk in the communal house on long winter evenings. Such is the 
tale of the battle of the sea birds and the land birds, in which the characteristic ory 
of each species is imitated and accounted for by the particular part it played in the 
fray.* Again, the red feathers from the under-wing of the taka were prized for the 
aclorning of taiaha—the chief's stave—and we find a tale which narrates how this 
bird obtained them from the parakeet by deceitful practices? But such tales do 
not concern us here, beyond showing that the interest of the Maori in the different 
kinds of birds was largely due to their economic value in his eyes, and that the 
importance which they possessed for him led him to shape folk-tales which embodied 
the salient characteristics of each apecies, 

The real importance of the mythology of birds—its narration has definite bearing 
on the subject—is that it allows ns to realize the place of birds in the cosmic scheme of 
the Maori, his idea of their relation to the forest in which they dwell, and the fact that, 
to him, they live under the direct care of Tane, the God of the Forest, who created 
them, watches over their interests and is their guardian and protector. Hence the 
caution of the fowler as he threads his way between the tree-trunks and among the 
ferns along the dark forest paths, lest by precaution neglected, in word or deed, he 
infringe upon the tapu of the atua whom no one would lightly anger. ‘This con- 
ception of Tane, who is probably the most important among the gods of the old-time 


Maori, as tutelary deity of birds, must be borne in mind, for it is our clue to the 


explanation of the placatory rites and ceremonies which encrust the economic activities 


* Beat, “ Maori Religion,” p. 108. 
* Hest, The Maori, p. 180, vol. i, 
* Beat, idid., pp. 216-217, vol. i 
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of the fowler at every turn, and bulk so largely in the various operations of snaring 
and handling birds. 
Binp-SxanmG OPERATIONS. 

The direction of affairs in the snaring of birds was generally assumed by the 
tokunga, the priestly expert, who a3 a rule did not confine himself to the business of 
fowling alone. He might be also magician and director in agriculture, fishing, war, 
ceremonies of religion, and occasions of marriage, birth, baptism and death, as well 
as doctor, architect, and carver besides. Before the season began, this man, who was 
wise in forest lore, decided from the many signs he saw in the bush—the ripeness of 
the berries on which the birds fed, the profusion of the rofa flower, the time of rts 
blossoming and the condition of the birds themselves—when the snaring should begin. 

Tt may be noted in passing that in olden times birds were most strictly preserved. 
When they were nesting, or when the young were newly fledged and unable to fiy, 
no person was allowed to take them unless under circumstances of extreme 
need. A fepe was set upon the forest, and no one would dare to break it without 
serious cause. Any infringement would be punished by the villagers in the form of 
a faua, o raiding party, which seized some of the offender's goods. If the tapu had 
been imposed with great strictness and ceremony then he might suffer in another 
manner, for the afua, the cacodemon who guarded the forest, might visit him or 
members of his family with sickness, in return for the desecration of his tapw by the 
slaying of birds. The net result was that an important portion of the food supply 
was conserved at: a critical stage, and undue depletion prevented—all by caleulated 
action, This fact is of interest in view of statements that primitive man has no fore- 
thought, no care for the morrow, and takes no trouble to ensure a supply of food for 
future use.’ 

But, relative to the material means at his command, the Maori, in common with 
other native races, took a great deal of care and trouble, and exercised much fore- 
thought, in attempting to provide for his future well-being. Having due regard to 
his culture status, his efforta to ensure continued satisfaction of his wants show 
considerable foresight. 

The above-mentioned instance of abstinence, which could be paralleled by many 
other examples of similar tenor, suffices to show the general Inck of knowledge of 
the native displayed in the broad staternents just quoted. 

The expert also ascertained that the wauri, the material magical talisman which 
unarded the hau of the forest, preserving its fertility and the abundance of its birds, 
was safe in its hiding-place and in good working order. He probably recited a 
karakia of appropriate kind over it, in order that it should be rendered efficacious 
during the coming season, and the work could be commenced in full confidence that 
the gods were exercising their protecting power. If, as was sometimes the case, a 

' Bicher, C., Induatrial Evolution (Eng. trans.}, HW}, pp, 12,17, ete. CY. also Prof. C, Gide, 
Principer df Eccnomie Potitiqne, 1Ome éc., 106, p. 632. 
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new maurt were required it was erected with due ceremony. Since a certain sacred- 
ness always pertained to a forest, through tts association with the gods and the per- 
formance from time to time of magical ceremonies relating to it, such fap was always 
lifted prior to the birding season by the fohwnga. Then the priest himeelf, or the 
chief man of the village, made it known that snaring would commence on a certain 
day in the near future, and all people then busied themselves in getting ready for the 
approaching tasks, in which everyone had his part. 

The first operation was the preparation of the paraphernalia for the snaring. 
This was often done in a special building—termed by Tuhoe the whare mafa—a 
house set apart for the manufacture, the repair and the storage of snares, bird-spears, 
traps, perches and other implements pertaining to the taking of birds, as also of 
fresh-water fish. The term was also used figuratively to denote all that pertained 
to the fowler’s art; but whether a special house was erected or not, the same regula- 
tions were in force. Some days before the snaring began men repaired to the there, 
last year’s implements were lifted down and furbished up, new snare-cords were 
fitted—they lasted as a rule but one season, unless specially treated, when they might 
be used for two—and cordage of all kinds was prepared from the leaves of Aarafehe 
(Phormium tenax) and 4 (Cordyline australis), This rolling, twining, and plaiting 
of fibre to form cord was a work largely performed by the old men. Like everything 
elae there were customary methods of manufacture, found by expenence to be 
efficacious, Stamped with the seal of tradition and handed down from one generation 
to another as part of their economic lore. Such, for instance, waa the rolling of the 
fibre with the palm of the hand on the bare brown thigh. Meanwhile, in the rest 
of the village great activity was toward. The boys and girls and some of the women 
were sent off to collect stores of firewood in order that the binds might be cooked and 
preserved after the snaring, a supply of good oven-stones, selected with care, was laid 
by in readiness for the cooking, and numbers of Awe gourds were collected to serve as 
taha, receptacles to hold the birds when cooked. Strips of the inner bark of the 
totara, or occasionally of Jinau, miro, or tanekaja, were also obtained for the same 
pitrpose, and by a simple process of heating, bending, tying, and luting the joints, neat 
and handy patua—rectangular containers—were speedily made. In all this work 
the slaves had their portion, being generally assigned the harder and more menial 
tasks. The whare mata and its inmates were under strict fapu while the fowlers were 
engaged in preparing their implements, and this restriction was not removed until 
the performance of a special ceremony after the first day's snaring, a rite which corre- 
sponds to the offering of the first-fruits, While this tapy was in force definite reatric- 
tions were imposed upon freedom of movement, the taking of food, and the satis- 
faction of sexual desires Neither cooked food nor women were allowed within the 
house, and no one might eat or live therein. The reason of the fapu was to ward aff 





1 Best, “ Maori Forest Lore,” iii., Trons, V.4. Inet., 1000, vol. xiii, pp. 433, 445. 
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all polluting influences from the whare and its Inmates, from the snares and other 
paraphernalia, lest their efficacy and the skill of the fowlers be injured. In addition 
to the prohibition of women from entering the house, a man could not have inter- 
course with his wife until the tapu had been lifted, If, as sometimes happened, this 
regulation was broken, it soon became known, for with the Maori, especially in such 
small communities, these things were always epeedily found out; and then it would 
be the occasion for a tava, a plundering expedition which would strip the offender of 
all his goods. If a member of the community happened to meet with any accident 
or misfortune soon after the offence, then the mishap was at once attributed to the 
breaking of the fapu of the whare mata, and the tava was proportionately increaseil. 
The offending party in this instance would lose all his goods, and probably be speared 
in the arm or leg into the bargaim, unless he happened to be fairly expert in the arts 
of self-defence, So that, apart from ill-success in fowling, there was another direct 
inducement to keep the fapu imposed at this season. 

In addition to snares, ropes, and cordage, the preparation of new wooden imple- 
ments was also a part of the work of the fowler. Here was opportunity for the 
exercise of the carver’s ingenuity and skill. The amount of labour devoted to the oon- 
atruction of these simple things is surprising. ‘The mu or bird perches, with which we 
are mainly concerned, are = shaped pieces of wood, the purpose of which is to provide 
resting-places for the birda when they settle on the tree. A loop-snare has been 
previously arranged so that when a bird alights on a perch, the cord is pulled, the 
snare catches him around the legs, his feet are held fast, the perch is awiftly unhooked, 
and the bird i4 drawn down to the waiting fowler below. The care and ability dis- 
played in the carving and ornmmentation of some of these mutu is truly remarkable. 
Of several which I have in my possession one in particular is a model of fine workman- 
ship. The upright portion is wrought into the semblance of a bird-headed man, with 
serolls on shoulder and hip, and hands with four fingers clasped on the protruding 
stomach. As was common in Maori carving the sex has been plainly indicated, the 
figure having been provided with the male organs of generation. The toretore or knob 
at the end of the perch is graven into the likeness of a head with protruding tongue. 
The mut has been bored to receive the cord, and on either side of the foretore are 
hound the ngingita, feather quills, under which the snare-loop is slipped, so that it is 
gently gripped and held in place against the swaying of the wind. The material is 
a hard wood which has taken a high polish, and the whole mw has been beautifully 
finished. The carving, especially of the spirals, is of a very clean-cut character. 
It has been done, of course, with iron tools. But all this in days of old was done with 
small stone chisels, entailing an immense amount of time and labour—and_ this 
merely to adorn a simple implement of which the fowler would have many in his 
possession. The fine carving and infinite pains taken in the ornamentation of the 
perch were quite unnecessary from the strictly utilitarian and practical point of 
view. It does not seem to have been executed as an appeal to the esthetic sense of 
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the birds, nor to have been essential to snaring, because other perches of a similar 
type, the pewa, were constructed simply from the branch of a tree, and were set 
up in the natural state with bark adhering. The reason for the expenditure of so 
much Inbour and trouble was evidently the innate desire of the brown craftsman to 
turn out work of good quality and neat finish, and to exhibit his skill in wood-carving 
and the expert handling of tools. He preferred to see what an English carpenter 
would call “a good job.” In order to satisfy his crafteman’s feelings, he was willing 
to spend many times the amount of labour necessary to produce the final economic 
result—the efficient snaring of birds. 

Presumably the carving on the finer specimens of mul, which took wp so much 
time, was done not in the whare mata during the few days before snaring began, but 
in the course of a man’s ordinary work, or in the spare time from his other occupa- 
tions: He then, of course, observed only the ordinary carving regulations of tapu, 
and was not bound by the ftapu of the where mata, which would be extremely incon- 
venient if operative at all times. 

Tt must be noted also that the carving of such objects as snaring-perches, and the 
ornamentation of a man's tools and implements, was never done for purposes of 
exchange. There was no direct inducement of motives of gain to lead a man to 
expend this extra labour. 

The snaring of birds was a task that was properly a part of the labour of the men 
of the village, and generally the presence of women seems to have been regarded as 
destructive to the efficacy of the snares and the skill of the men who handled them, 
Sometimes, however, women eeem to have taken part in the enterprise, and to have 
attended to the snares on certain trees, The names of Kake-wahine and Piks- 
wahine given to trees imply that they were managed by women during the birdmg 
season'. 

The people of the kainga generally proceeded to trap birds in families, each gomg 
to its own portion of bush where the special birding trees were located. But for 
simplicity let us follow an individual craftsman. 

Our fowler, having provided himself with muftu (perches) and snares is now ready 
to set out. But he will not simply walk forth from his hut in the early morning, 
armed with the implements of his craft, and commence his work. The capture 
of the Children of Tane, the birds of the forest, is only attained by the observance 
of many rules of tapu, and the performance of the proper mites and ceremonies, 
dictated by prudence and a due respect for the powers of the forest and its fertility 
as a source of food to man. Our friend will make a very early start in the morning, 
so as to get to his snaring-tree before the birds assemble there to feed. Sometimes 
he will leave home before daylight, and dawn finds him squatting on his papanw, 
hia platform, in the branches of a tree. But firat of all he goes to the tuapa® a 





t Bost, ibid., p, 447. 
+ Vide Best, id, pp. 443-145, for what immediately followa 
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post set up in the ground and painted with red ochre, to act as a bringer of luck, and 
to ward off evil influences. There he performs a simple piece of ritual to dispel any 
ill-luck of an ordinary kind, and the virtue of the ceremony appears to lie in the spell 
and the accompanying rite rather than in the post itself. The fowler has brought 
thither his snares, hia perches, and any other implements in his basket or in ns hand. 
He then takes a green twig or branchlet, touches them with it, and throws it down 
at the base of the post. At the same time he recites this charm :— 

“ Ti-luck and indolent desires le ve here heaped up. Ward off ill-success— 

Cause man to acquire.” 


The native interpretation of this is interesting. Always in a village there are 
indolent persons who are too lazy and inert to go forth and snare birds for themselves, 
but who pass their time in thoughts of anticipation of the delights of feasting on the 
birds that will be caught by others, But such birds are still at large in the forest, 
and troubled and forewarned by the ideas of such people concerning them, may yet 
escape, These anticipatory thoughts, too, will have attached themselves to the 
implements to be employed, and may injure their efficiency. Hence, by touching 
the snares and perches with the twig and reciting the formula, the desires of the 
indolent, are transferred from their object to the base of the tuapa, where they are 
rendered innocuous, being neutralized by the tapu of that post. 

There are several words in the native tongue—tumanako, toitoiokewa, tuhira— 
which indicate this desire or mention of absent objecta, which are still at liberty to 
escape, and by the Maori such desires, thoughts, and utterances are ever deemed 
unlucky. 

A similar attitude of mind is shown in the following quotation from Best : 
“Some peculiar restrictions apphed to bird anarers, These were not allowed while 
engaged at their craft to use certain words connected with it, lest the birds should 
hear them and leave the forest or refuse to enter a snare .... Among some 
northern tribes many common worls were fapu to tat-trappers when plying their 
craft in the forest.” (The Maori, i, p, 254.) 

The fowler then proceeds on his way, confident that he has warded off the ill- 
effects of any possible envious desires, With him he carries food for his outing. 
But this may not be cooked food, for such is extremely destructive to the tapu of 
the forest; ite virtue would be lost, its mawri would he tamaoatia (polluted), and 
the birds would disappear. Uncooked food alone, which does not have these 
disastrous effects, is allowed to pass through the forest in the birding season. As 
a Tule he carries some taw fern-root, and when hungry cooks this with a bird or two 
and eats. Any remnant of the meal is, of course, not taken away, but left on the 
spot where itis cooked, In like manner he does not eat as he walks, or even standing, 
but site down to his meal. There is no sense in risking the productivity of one's 
forest: lands, 
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As our fowler threads his way among the trees to the place where he is going 
to set up his weufu, he may recite a kaha to himself, a charm to secure a good day's 
bag of birds. Every fowler had a little budget of these harakia, simple formule 
to bring him success, a8 had also the fisherman, the warrior, and every other crafts- 
man. Also he keeps a sharp look out for pwhore, evil omens which bring bad fortune. 
If he atubs the left foot against the root of s tree that is a pulore, a sign of ill-luck 
to come. , 

Each person had certain trees which belonged to him, and which had been known 
for generations as trees on which fowling was most likely to be successful. Many 
of these had names, showing that a special sentiment attached to them, and the 
owner alone had the right to take the birds thereon. No one, unless he wished 
to incur the penalties of trespass, would dream of infringmg on the nights of anyone 
else and taking birds without permission from trees which did not belong to him. 
Our fowler then goes to one of his tutu—trees on which binds are caught by snaring 
on perches—and climbing up by means of a rough and very unsafe-looking vine- 
ladder, reaches his stage among the branches, forty, fifty, or more feet above the 
ground. Here he proceeds with the setting up of his mutw. This we will not discuss, 
as the technical processes involved do not concern us here, Suffice to say that his 
perches project outside the foliage, so that they are convenient settling places for 
the parrots that come to feed on the berries of the tree. 

Our brown friend squats quiet and still, waiting for the approach of the elusive 
kaka, tense and motionless as the bird draws near the perch. He has four or five 
or more mutu in the branches around him, their cords trailing down within easy reach 
of his hands. If the birds are plentiful three or four may settle on his perches almost 
at once. Then in a moment he is changed from immobility to the embodiment 
of vigorous but skilful action. He operates with a trained quickness and ease ; 
not a movement is thrown away, not a moment is lost, for the Children of Tane are 
swift to take fright, and any bungling now may spoil his chances of sport for some 
time to come. Grasping a trailing cord in each hand, thumb down, he swiftly jerks 
tight (fakiri) the noose, thus imprisoning two birds by the legs, then putting a foot 
on each cord to hold them taut he has his hands free for the other cords, which he 
pulls tight in like manner. Still dealing with the last two he at once unhooks the 
eroteh which auspends each perch in the tree, draws it down and releases the bird 
from the noose, killing it either by a bite at the back of the head or a blow from a 
hou, a short striking stick. He then turns his attention to the former pair. where 
the cord has been kept taut by standing on it, and treata them in the same manner. 
Even these simple striking sticks, | was informed by Paki of Ohnua, were 
sometimes carved, showing to what lengths the decorative genius of the Maori 
would go. 

Such is the scene as it has been described to me, The capture of several birds 
simultaneously was fairly exciting, but can have been by no means rare, especially 
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in the olden days, when, as we know, a good fowler would bring home a bag of several 

In all this the mental attitude of the fowler is very much as our own would be 
under similar circumstances, Anxiety to secure the birds blends with suspense lest 
after all they may, through timidity or a lucklesa slp of the hand, escape the noose, 
Hence we have had the recitation of the kaha to give skill and confidence to the 
fowler and an easy trusting disposition to the binds. Desire to obtain a good 
quantity of food for later consumption 1s mmgled with the keen wish to exceed 
the catch of his rival in a nearby tree, If he is young he wants to display himself 
in the light of an expert craftsman to the rest of the people. Maybe he has the 
secret hope of securing the biggest catch of all, so that when in the evening the day's 
doings are discussed in the crowded communal meeting-house, with fullness of detail 
and gesture, with relation of every trifling incident, as is the Maori fashion, then will 
he hear with pride the mention of his name, the tally of his catch, the expert manner 
in which they were snared, and possibly receive some words of approbation from 
one of the old sages, a past-master in the fowler's craft. All these thoughts and 
ideas, inchoate or clearly formed, did cross from time to time the mind of the fowler 
as he operated his snuring-cords. And at intervals, I gathered from the narrators, 
all else was forgotten in the pure pleasure of the sport tteelf. 

But he does not disregard the regulations of the tapu. He is careful in handling 
the birds not to let any lnoge feathers blow about, but throws them down at the base 
of the tree in which he is standing, where they are afterwards concealed. Feathers 
of birds were never left lying around in the forest or in the village, but were always 
carefully collected and buried. The native belief seems to have been that such 
feathers lying around, if seen by the birds, would cause them to forsake the forest. 
Old people would be very angry if they saw feathers strewn around in the village, 
Our man also watches that no blood from the birds smears his hands, as that would 
be detrimental to his skill. Buch are hia magical beliefs. 

It is of interest here to digress for a moment and consider briefly the relation 
of magic to native industry. In itself it cannot be classed as economic, for despite 
the beliefs of the native it does not, from the rational standpoint, produce any 
direct effect upon the conditions of material welfare. Binds are not retained in the 
forest by spells, anares do not operate more smoothly when formule are muttered 
over them, amd the effect of people's thoughts is not neutralized by the waving of 
a green twig. Can it be said, then, that magic has any definite relation to economic 
activity ? What is our justification for including it in the facts under consideration ? 
There is no doubt that it has some very important indirect effects in giving a 
psychological backing to the native when he is engaged in any task, in imbuing him 
with confidence in his own skill and with certainty that his ends can be attained 
by the proper exercise of it. In short, it provides him with that assurance which 
is essential to success in any undertaking. Again, in requiring the presence of the 
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people for ceremonial performances and by assigning to them allotted tasks therein, 
it promotes the organization and regulation of the labour power of the commumity, 
and is thus of great value. And finally, by the sacred character of magical ritual 
and formulm, the native is impressed with the importance of his work, his attention 
is concentrated on the matter in hand, with resultant benefit of an economic kind 
On examination of the karakia and ntual of bird-snaring it is obvious that these 
psychological effects are secured, and that the magic of fowling must be regarded 
as an integral part of the economic activity. 

At the end of the day the catch is gathered up from the base of the tree and 
brought back, each man feeling pleased or cast down according as his bag is good 
or poor, There was quite a lot of rivalry among fowlers as to who would be most 
successful in the day's sport, and in olden days the name of a good snarer of birds 
was a thing to be desired. In this a young unmarried man would have a special 
incentive to industry, as his chances of obtaining a wife were greatly increased if he 
had the reputation of being a skilful man in the provision of food for the household. 

The following story, recently related to me by Te Rake of Arawa, illustrates 
an old-time custom of the Maon. Though referring here to fishing, it was also 
practised by bird-snarers, as mentioned below, and shows the same play of motives 
as went on in that activity. For that reason it is included here, 

Not so many years ago, when he was a youth, he went out one day on a fish- 
spearing expedition, A party of visitors had arrived and, in view of the fact that 
they were related to the people of Te Ngae, a special feast was prepared. Their 
hosts went off to the lake to secure fish. But Te Rake took spear and went up the 
Waiochewa stream to the fall by the Tilatere road. Owing to the proximity of a tribal 
urupe, or burying-ground, to the mouth of the stream a certain degree of fapu attached 
to the spot, and the fish had been undisturbed for a long time. In consequence 
they were very plentiful and of fine size, so that our friend had very good sport, 
and in a few hours obtained sufficient for his requirements. In fact he could not 
carry away all his catch, but had to leave some behind on the bank, He arnved 
at the marae (public square) of the village very pleased with his record catch. for 
the other people had returned from the lake with only a few each, and he looked forward 
toa hearty meal. But when the fish were cooked, his father, a chief of the old school, 
explained to him that it was a former custom of the Maori that a boy who went 
on his first fishing expedition and had the luck to make a fine haul did not partake 


© 1 am indebted in demonstrating the function of magic in primitive economic performance 
to De. Bronisliw Malinowski, who has shown its importance in the work of the Trobriind Islanders 
of Melanesia (vide Argonauts of the Western Pacific (1022), pp. 50-60, 116, ete.); uleo an article 
ott “ Primitive Economica” by the samo author (Economic Journal, March, 1021); and Eoonomic 
Aapect of the Intichiwma Ceremonies in “' Festskrift tillignad Edvard Westermark,” 1012. 

* A detailed treatment of this problem of magic in relation to economica among the Maori 
is not poesihle here, but is being developed more fully in a chapter of a book on Maori Economics 
on which the writer is at present engaged. 
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thereof in the usual manner, but was content with only the scraps of the meal—the 
bones and what he could pick therefrom. The custom had partly a religious signifi- 
cance; the boy refrained from eating fully of his first catch as an act of recognition 
of the aid vouchsafed him by the gods. Furthermore, such abstinence showed that 
he was nota glutton and that he had not been thinking only of his own pleasure 
when he made the catch. A similar custom, said his father, was followed on the 
occasion of a boy's return from his first bind-spearing or snaring trip. Only the 
bones were his portion of the meal. The old man then quoted an ancient proverb 
of the people with reference to this latter idea, but my informant had forgotten it. 
However, his father desired that he would follow the old Maon custom on this 
occasion, and be content to refrain from eating fully of his eatch; and, though it 
went much against the grain, Te Rake did so, receiving as his share the bones and the 
heads of the fish, from which he had to extract what morsels of flesh he could. But 
note the motives from which he did so. Fear and respect for the gods of Maoridom 
there certainly was not, but desire to prove that he was no glutton, and, stronger atill, 
the wish to uphold the family pride before guests, constrained him, in spite of his 
longing for food and his shrinking from the ridicule of his brothers, to abstain from 
partaking of anything but the veriest scraps of the fruits of his Inbour. Such fasting, 
customary in fowlmg as in fishing, cannot be ascribed to any purely utilitarian 
motive, and reveals how the economic is continually bound up with other aspects 
of native life. 

Not all men, of course, were expert in this art of bird-anaring. Some attained 
fame as warriors, others as cultivators of the Awmara, others as fishermen of note, 
still others as fowlers and adepts at securing forest food. Again, it was not only 
for the provision of food for himself and his family that a man strove, but to secure 
supplies for the community, for persons did not as a rule keep to themselves the 
product of their labour. 1é served to feed the community, For their approval also 
he strove, because among the Maori public opinion always had, and still has, enormous 
weight, 

The community, in fact, played a very important part in all phases of the activity 
of bird-anaring, as it did in other phenomena of economic life. And now the return 
of the fowlers provides another oocasion for the entrance of the community upon the 
scenes. Let us first take the occasion of the initial day's snarin 
the events most clearly. 

At the end of this, the opening day's fowling, as the men of each family arrive 
with the bag, they are weleomed by the women of the village, arranged in some 
semblance of order on the marae, with waving branchlets of green in their hands 
but uttering no sound of greeting. The fowlera are still under fapu, so the usual 
welooming cries are absent. Then « very curious piece of ritual is performed. A 
fire is kindled ceremonially, 1.¢., by friction, not by a brand from another fire, and 
an iicantation is repeated over it by the prest. The first-fruits of the binds of the 
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forest are then brought in. The priest takes the first bird snared. The feathers 
thereof and a piece of some edible herb are roasted at the fire. They are taken 
from the fire and the priest repeats over them the tewmaha karalia, the incantation 
to cause birds to assemble in the forest, after which a ceremonial act is performed 
with the body of the first bird, which its offered to the gods—to Maru, to Tunui-a-ika, 
to Tane and others. A ritual feast follows, the priest eating birds cooked in one 
oven, the fowlers those from another, while the rest of the people partake of hirds 
cooked in -yet another oven, After this the ceremony is over and the fapy is lifted, 
The forest, the birds, the people, are now noa, or free from fapu, ‘The season is open, 
People now set to work, some going bird-snaring, some beginning the preserving of 
birds. Now the fowlers may return to their wives and families and again enter the 
meeting-houses and mingle with the people, for they might do none of these things 
while tapu2 The belief in the power of cooked food as destructive to fapu is seen - 
in this ceremonial feast, as also in the prohibition of the bearing of cooked food 
through the forest by fowlers or others. The eating or symbolical usage of 
ceremonially cooked food formed part of practically every fapu-lifting rite, such as 
that performed at the opening of a new carved house, at the conclusion of the first 
day’s rat-trapping, fishing or fowling, to rid a tattooing expert (to/unga-ta-moko) 
of his fapu, to enable a chief who had ent his grandson's hair to mingle once more 
with his family. 

So auch for the first-fruits ceremony. In the ordinary way, said one of my 
informants, person# bring in their birds and lay them on the marae, the snaring of 
each family in a separate heap. Then all the people go round from heap to heap 
and appraise the bag, commenting on the number brought in by each whanau, the 
luek obtained, the skill displayed, the fatness of the birds and the toothsome morsels 
they would provide at a feast. Ifa family brings in a very small contribution then 
adverse comments are passed in plain language, and that fomily feels great shame 
therefor. The stigma remains until next year, when it is wiped off, if possible, by 
bringing in an extra large bag. Sometimes, if the snaring is for the purposes of 
a feast, the chief will pass a public comment on or censure a particularly amall 
contribution, and this, too, is deeply felt. 

For illustration take an analogous case which was recently told me. Among a 
hieque of the Arawa a collection was made on behalf of a certam Rua Kenana, the 
New Messiah and prophet of Maungapohatu. Bags of flour, provisions of all kinds, 
loaves of bread, were contributed freely—a large proportion of the loaves would be 
stale before they could be eaten; but no matter, it showed the aroha (the affection) 
of the people. good things were laid on the marae in piles, each pile 
representing the contribution of a different family of the Aapu. One section, how- 
ever, had brought in a rather miserable offering, partly by misfortune and mability 
through lack of ready-money, but mainly through inertia and lack of enterprise. 


' Beat, id., pp. 451-455. 
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Old Rangi-te-ao-rere, head chief of the Aapu, in the speeches which followed 
the display of gifts, then publicly referred in very scathing terms to the small amount 
of provender brought in by them, and alluded to a twpena (ancestor) of evil memory, 
from whom doubtless the strain of niggardliness had descended, His words were 
heard with great shame by the offending family, but no anger was felt towards the 
old man by those persons. His public rebuke was felt as a merited reproach. In 
iact they had come somewhat prepared for such words. But of course such a thing 
was remembered as a stigma on the family, and even now the memory of it has not 
passed. It is still an evil thing to mention the occurrence in the hearing of any 
member of that family, or to remind one of those people of it. In fact to do so 
purposely is an insult almost comparable to the use of the term porire (bastard) in 
reference to his birth. 

This showa the force exerted by public opmion among the Maori and how it 
functioned as a determinant of economic action, 

When the piles of birds on the grass had been duly inspected, admired, and 
appraised, then the whole was ceremonially handed over by the fohunga to the chief, 
at whose disposal it lay. [fa man of high rank was among the contributors then, 
said Kin, he was allowed to withdraw the share which he had brought and to retaim 
it for himself. If a visiting chief was present then the chief of the village might, as 
an act of hospitality, hand over all the catch to his guest. A Maori chief liked above 
all things to appear generous. Thus a chief in dividing wp provisions might give 
all away to members of his Aapu, keeping nothing for himself; this was the mark 
of a great chief, 

In the usual way all the birds went into the common stock. No man retained 
for himself what he had snared, nor, when the birds were later apportioned at a 
feast or 4 tangi, did he necessarily consume what he had himself contributed.4 

The bulk of the birds from the snaring are set aside for aig vibe They are 
plucked and the bones removed, leaving the lower beak remaining with the flesh, 
for when the prepared birds of each person are counted it is by means of these beaks 
that the tally is made. A good deal of rivalry obtained among persons preparing 
birds as to who would show the greatest number plucked. The pigeon or fake 
parrot, or whatever it may be, are then roasteil before the fire and packed in calabashes, 
boiling fat being poured in over them to fill up the gourds and so seal them up in 
ait-hght fashion. Birds so preserved are termed Auahwa manu, and are esteemed a 
great delicacy at a feast, Very often they will form the centre piece of the occasion. 
The calubash is provided with carved wooden legs, a carved mouthpiece (tube) is 
lashed to the top, a small mat wrapped around, for decorative purposes 
whole adorned with feathers of hawk or pigeon, which are hung in binches from 








* This was nearly always done as a matter of course—the sense of duty to the group and 


of identity with it waa very well developed. But conflict of interests muat have sometimes 
ocurred, 
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legs and sides. Such a taha hwahwa—calabash of birds—is very much admired, 
and, as forming the principal item of a feast, was placed before important guests 
or presented to the chief persons of rank present. 

Such is the completion of the cycle of the snaring of birds, their apportionment, 
preservation, and consumption. With this brief outline of the main characteristics 
of one type of economic undertaking among the Maori we are now in a position to 
understand more clearly what are the motives which underlie that activity, and the 
manner in which they interact to produce the phenomena of the production of 
material goods. 

Motives tN Maont Lypustry. 

As already noted im such an activity as bird-snaring one would expect to find 
the simplest conditions of the problem of motivation, since the undertaking has for 
its manifest aim a single end—the securing of a certain type of food. One might 
almost be excused, then, for presupposing that the operation of one motive alone— 
the desire to secure for oneself as many birds as possible with the least effort—would 
be sufficient to explain the whole, But though the psychological factors of the 
bird-snaring activity are of a simple nature when compared with those which underlie 
such an act as the ceremonial exchange of gifts, it is pluin that even here in the 
simpler case we cannot assume the unhindered operation of this single motive-force, 
Even a cursory examination of the details of the procveases given above reveals 
that we are dealing with a complexity of forces, Several motives are present, 
combining and interacting in such fashion that the native, even if he were a psycho- 
logist, would be hurd put to it to discover exactly by what ideas his actions were 
prompted at certain moments, Our analysis will enable us to show in general terms, 
however, what ore the factors involved. 

In engaging in the arts of bird-snaring the evident and primary motive of the 
native is undoubtedly the provision of food. Mian, as an animal, requires nourishment, 
and his instincts lead him to endeavour to obtain it. But, unlike the animal, both 
in’ savage and in civilized life, instincts are everywhere modified and conditioned 
by cultural factors. Hence we find that the “instinctive drive" for food finds 
expression in certain well-defined modes of procedure, of which, among the Maori, 
the art of bird-snaring is one, It is obvious that the desire to obtain as great a 
supply of birds as possible is the most prominent incentive in the undertaking. 

Work of a practical nature (from our point of view), the choosing of a suitable 
tree, the selection of the particular kind of bait best calculated to attract, the setting- 
up of the snares, were plainly directed toward the attainment of this end. The Maori 
of old was endowed with an enormous amount of forest-lore of this kind. To speak 
for a moment of the art of fowling in general—he knew exactly the fruits and flowers 
which were favoured by the birds of each species, the type of tree in which they 
preferred to settle, the time of the year in which they were fattest, and the correct 
bait or lure to tempt them all, He knew that the pigeon was exceedingly fond 
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of the mira berries, which made it very thirsty, henee he made artificial water- 
troughs, set snares round the edge, and caught the unsuspecting bird in hundreds. 
He knew the curiosity of the kaka parrot, ite brawling habits and dehght in the sound 
of its own voice, hence he mimicked the cries of that bird and drew it down to his 
hiding-place. He knew the most efficient methods for securing birds according to 
the season, and he adapted his method, whether it were here, mutu or pewa, wai tuli, 
poe or tahei, according to the particular ways and habits of each one of the feathered 
children of Tane. 

Even in the tumu process which we have been describing there were four 
main types of mutw, each varying in the shape of the perch and the angle which it 
formed with the upright, the object being to locate snares in all parts of the tree, 
and so catch birds of all dispositions. One variety was adopted for placing in the 
topmost branchlets of the tree in order to accommodate the shy bird who shuns the 
ordinary perch of his more confiding brethren. All this vast body of empincal 
knowledge was directed to increasing, by as simple methods as possible, the 
available supply of food. 

Sufficient has now been said to show the prominence of this “ instinctive drive,” 
expressed through definite cultural media, in prompting the native to any economic 
undertaking. 

But, reviewing the series of events in the smaring, it is evident that the desire 
to secure food is never the sole motive behind the various phases of the undertaking, 
The influence, in the first place, of traditional and religious ideas is extremely powerful. 
In every native community the force of tradition is much stronger than among our- 
selves, and nearly all phases of an economic act are performed in a traditional mould. 
As a rule this traditional method of work is one that has grown up as the result of 
experience. Out of a kind of trial by error, the native, generation by generation, 
though always somewhat inhibited by existing customary behaviour, selects the 
methods which appear to be most advantageous in attaining a given end. These, 
handed down, as in the arts of bird-snaring, by personal tuition from father to 800, 
are given the seal of traditional approval. With this is interwoven, too, the religious 
and magical side of economic performance, so that in carrying out any piece of work 
the native is quite definitely prompted by traditional and religious motives—the desire 
to act in conformity with what he has been taught as to practical methods, ritual, 
magical, and ceremonial observances. Sometimes these traditional forces are 
anti-utilitarian—they operate against what appears to be in the best interests of 
the native. Custom and belief compel him to spend much time in carefully gathering 
up all feathers, even stray ones, and burying them; often in the depths of the forest 
he casts away a bird as an offering to Maru or Tane, thus directly diminishing his 
economic store, | 

Another factor of account is: the emmlative impulse. In such phases of fowling 
as the actual snaring of the birds or the plucking of them before cooking, rivalry, 
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the impulse to show oneself to better advantage than other persons engaged in the 
same occupation, has been shown to be distinctly conducive to economic action. 
Closely allied to this impulse of emulation, and arising from the same instinct of self- 
display, is the desire to win the approval of others. This, nm a Maori community, 
where every event, however small, is food for public discussion and the expression 
of public opinion, would be an obvious incentive to work. We have already 
mentioned its operation both directly, as regards winning a reputation as a snarer, 
and indirectly, in using that reputation to win a wife. 

Arising out of this deference of the native to public opinion, there is the question 
of how far his motives to industry were determined by his conception of the com- 
munity in which he lived and his relation to it. There is no doubt that among the 
Maori the sense of communal unity was very strong. and the claims of the group 
upon the individual were seldom denied. The manner in which the products of the 
industry of the individual were freely contributed to the communal store, in which 
communal labour was entered upon without consideration of exact equivalent to 
every person for labour performed, reveals not only the sense of duty which animated 
each man, but also the strength of the bonds which linked him to the group. On 
such an occasion as that‘deseribed above, when the village engaged in fowling, the 
hirds caught were deposited on the marae—the plaza or central square—and went into 
the common store. The forces of custom, tradition, and habit were so strong that 
to the native this appeared to be the only logical way of dealing with the birds, 
which were, as far as 1 can gather, usually handed in without demur. It is evident 
from this that to postulate for purposes of economic investigation the operation of 
the pure principle of self-interest would be not at all in accord with the facts of native 
life. Tn our scheme of economic motivation we must include as powerful incentives 
to action the sense of communal responsibility, and desire to contribute to the well- 
being of the group. 

But some economists, sticklers for the traditions of the classical school, may yet 
argue: notwithstanding all this analysis of motives, we are still left with the one 
fact, that the Maori, in the type of industry described, desires only to obtain the 
greatest quantity of birds with the least effort and sacrifice. The existence of these 
other motives as the ultimate spurs to action is admitted; but all that is necessary 
for the economist to ascertain prior to his investigations is not why he desires them, 
but simply that he does desire them, But this attempted reduction of the motives 
for economic action to a minimum is quite inadequate, and definitely misleading. 
For if we proceed on this assumption that the Maori in all his industry 1s actuated 
solely by desire for material goods, it ia obvious from the foregoing deseription 
that our final conclusions will be quite abstract and far removed from the realities 
of native life, In such case our attempt to solve some of the problems of primitive 
economics will be just as inept as it we postulated an economic savage and used him 
as the basis for a priori generalizations concerning the work and life of the native. 
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Truth requires that we shall take account of all ideas and incentives. which 
assist in determining economic action, and a hypothetical simplicity of motive 
which lends a false ease to the problem must be discarded as being of no value. 

That this simplification would be misleading, that our fowler is not animated 
by the lone desire of securing as many birds as possible, is obvious from the con- 
sideration of one further psychological factor in his work. In the whare mate and 
the precedent operations the skill of the craftsman in fashioning perches is carned to 
a degree far beyond that required for any economic purpose, What are the reasons 
which underlie this seemingly extra-economic action? The mutu thus shaped and 
ornamented are a gratification to the carver's pride, they evoke the admiration of 
other carvers and fowlers: but, still more, they provide opportunity for the exercise 
of talent, outlet for the innate tendency to activity. This last is a factor which 
leads most men, Maori as well as European, to take up some kind of occupation in 
their spare time. With the city man it is games, photography, Numismatics, carpentry, 
or gardening ; with the native it is posture-dancing, fashioning of ornaments, polishing 
of weapons or carving. Allied to this desire of work for its own sake is the wish, 
quite apart from emulative ideas, to produce something of quality, something which 
the craftsman feels to be in accord with his conception of himself and his powers. 

Much of the amaller carving work of the Maori, the decoration of tools, implements. 
and weapons, was spare-time work, done from this desire for employment and this 
love for a well-finished article, As might be expected, this motive for action 
operates all through Maori industry. To mention just one other case, the manu- 
facture of objects of greenstone. This was often undertaken by old men as a relief 
from the monotony of existence; the persistent rubbing, as Woliers says, soothed 
their nerves and gave them occupation as they squatted in the sun in the porch 
of a house, The mere, the short weapon used by men of rank in hand-to-hand 
fighting, or as a badge of office, often bore a very high polish, the result of months 
or even years of work, for the stone is one of the hardest known to lnpidaries. And 
this was very often a labour of love, for the polish of one's weapon was in ho way an 
advantage in coping with one’s opponent—unless perchance it dazzled his eyes! 
Heaphy records in the early days in New Zealand, that a native woukl often get up at 
night to have a polish at a favourite mere, or take one down to the beach and work 
away by the surf. Countless other instances might be adduced, but there is no need 
to labour the point. Among the Maori—as with ourselves— many tasks were under- 
taken for their own sake, simply for the interest in the work and the pleasure im 
doing it well. A friend of mine who has considerable mechanical kill has confessed 
that he has often been conscious of a feeling akin to disappoimtment when he has 
finished a particular piece of byilding ; with its completion, the pleasure of planning 
out and executing the work was at an end. And an excellent instance of the absorp- 
tion of the old Maori carver of former time im the work of his hands is seen in the 
behaviour of some old chiefs, who, having an appointment with Governor Grey, 
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arrived more than half an hour late. They excused themselves by saying that they 
had been busy with their carving-chisels, and the time had slipped by unnoticed,! a 
fact at which anyone knowing the carvers of the older generation will not be surprised. 
In every economic tundertaking of the Maori the strictly practical and utilitarian 
motive does not always and everywhere dominate the whole, Allowance must 
always be made for what may be called pleasures of craftsmanship, a term whioh 
serves to include also the desire to perform work for its own sake. 


CONCLUSION. 

Tt will be well now to bring together in a brief statement the theoretical con- 
clusions which have emerged in the course of this investigation. 

[tisevident, first of all, that thereis a great necessity for an adequate examination 
of the psychological bases of primitive industry. Any careful research into the 
economic organization of a savage race can only be undertaken with full knowledge 
of the motives which actuate the native in his work, hence an investigation into 
economic psychology must be the preliminary to any study of primitive economics. 

Economic activity is social activity: That aspect of native life which deals 
with securing materia! goods can never be completely isolated from the rest. As 
the description of the various phases of the work of bird-snaring has revealed, the 
economic is continually complicated by religious and magical ideas, it is performed 
in é traditional mould, and modified by facts of social organization and general culture. 
To obtain any clear perspective of primitive economics, any true conception of its 
nature, tt must not be wrenched from its social setting. 

Our specific study of Maori economic psychology shows the complexity of the 
motives which actuate the native in his economic life. The Maon is impelled te 
work first of all by the primary economic motive—the desire to secure more material 
goods for himself. But that is not all. The pleasure of craftsmanship, the feeling 
of emulation, the desire for public approval, the sense of duty towards the community, 
and the wish to contribute to the comniunal! welfare, all these and more find outcome 
in economic action, As 1 have pointed out, these are not mere formal phrases, 
but tepresent concrete aims, hopes, and sentiments, in the mind of the native, The 
incentives to industry cannot be resolved into any one simple formula. The “ desire 
to obtain material goods is a totally inadequate definition of the complex motives 
which lie behind the interest of the native in his work. One of the first and most 
important points for the student of primitive economics to realize is the irreducibility 
of the psychological factors involved. 

It is clear that self-interest alone is not the driving foree in native industry, 
and that each man is also actuated to some degree by the wish to promote the welfare 
of the community of which he is a member. Our analysis of economic phenomena 


' Robley, H. G., Pounamn, 1915, p. 29, 
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has plainly shown, in the facts already adduced, that no hypothesis of pure self- 
‘nterest could be maintained by reason of the communal nature of Maori life, and 
the willingness with which the native surrendered his economio goods to the service 
of the group. 

Magic has also been demonstrated to stand in definite relation to economic 
activity. In its funetion of organizing and regulating the labour power of the 
community, of concentrating by its sacred character the attention of the worker 
on his task, and by providing him with the requisite psychological backing which 
makes for success, it is invaluable to the completion of native industry. It is no 
mere exorescence on the practical domain of native life, to be removed by civilization 
with speed; it has a definite and valuable function in primitive economics, a fact 
which the average white man never realizes, This in itself is one more proof of 
the need for a fuller study of the psychology of native industries, 


MAORI STORE-HOUSES OF TO-DAY. 
[Wirt Pirates XXIX axp XXX.) 
By Raymonxp Fieri, M.A. 


Masy of the old-time customs of the Maori of New Zealand have passed into oblivion, 
but traces of ancient habits still linger in certain departments of native life, As 
regards the storage of food anid other property, old methods are still somewhat in 
vogue, A fairly exhaustive account of the construction and uses of various types 
of storage places in former times has been given by Mr. Elsdon Best, F.N_ZInst., 
foremost of Maori scholara, in Bulletin No. 5 of the Dominion Museum of New Zealand. 
About store-houses as an element in contemporary native culture, however, little has 
been said, and a few notes embodying the result of recent personal observation of 
some examples of store-houses still in existence to-day may be of interest to 
anthropologists. Itis important to have some idea of their present structure and 
distribution—of the extent to which they are used by the modern Maori, and the 
modifications of structure due to pakeha influence. Several photographs have been 
inéluded, because, though illustrations of the most ornute type of pataka with ample 
carving are plentiful enough, of the plain and therefore much more common type 
of store-house there are very few; of such everyday objects as rua-kai or food 
stores there are hardly any photographs in existence at all. 


PATAKA. 

A survival of old nattve culture is still to be seen in some out-of-the-way districts 
in the shape of the pataka, or woolen store-house elevated on posts. In the Little 
village of the Urewera country, reached by rugged mountain trails across bush-clad 
ranges, and still yery much isolated from the civilization of the white man, the pataka 
i4 still quite a feature of the brings, At Waikotikoti, the native settlement at Te 
Whiaiti, there are seven of these structures altogether, of varying size and workmanship, 
Pi. XXIX, Fig: 1, shows the finest, belonging to Wharepapa Whatanni, the headman of 
the hapu (sub-tribe), Like all existing examples, it follows very closely the pakeha 
details of workmanship while preserving in essential the old Maori structural form, 
[t is supported on six piles each about 3 feet high and tapered from the ground. On 
tach pair of posts is laid a 20-inch adzed board of a couple of inches in thickness. The 
method of securing board to post is by means of a circular tenon and mortise—what 
would be termed pukatitia. Two holea of 3 inches diameter have been bored in the 
bed-plate and « corresponding tenon has been out in the top of the pile, The floor 
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hoards have been laid lengthwise on top of the bed-plates, which thus serve also as 
joists. The sides of the pataka are formed of very wide adzed timbers set 
horizontally edge to edge, and the joint covered as usual with a batten. The lowest 
plink on each side is quite « massive timber and presents a cunions feature which is 
not mentioned by Best in his Bulletin, though he doubtless knew of the type of 
joint. This plank has been rabbeted out when worked to a depth of about 5 inches, 
leaving in the middle. on one side, a projecting tongue which reats on the ends of the 
hed-plates of the pataka, so helping materially to support the plank and hold it in 
place. This plank might be termed a T-board laid on one side, A sectional elevation 
(Fig, 1A) shows the method used, 

This appears to be a purely Maori type of joint. An English carpenter, to serve 
the same purpose, would rabbet the plank out on the lower portion only and make 
the joint as shown in Fig. In. 





Fi. La. 


The usage above mentioned is apparently an old one, derived from former 
times, as a potake, described later, which has heen built at least sixty years, revealed 
npon examination boards of the same type. For two reasons, then, it does not appear 
to be a European innovation: pabeha carpentry does not use it in building, and it 
is found in pataka of the older type, The reason for removing the wood on both 
sides of the tongue is not apparent—in fact, there seem to be two disadvantages in 
so doing. In the first place, it entails a great amount of labour with the adze in 
cutting out the surplus wood, and, secondly, by its removal the projecting tongue 
is Jeft so much weaker than had the board been left solid. The only feasible reason 
Appears to be to obtain lightness. Such at least is the opinion of an English builder, 
Perhaps some of our scholars who are wise in the lore of the ancient Maori may yet 
be able to afford the explanation of this small but interesting point, 


‘ Archuiescon H. W. Williams, in the Polynesian Jowrnal, vol. v, p. 140, mentions a similar 
metho! in connection with the building of a Maori whore whabviro (carved house’). The maihi 
(barge boards) had near the lower edge of the buck a projecting rib “ papawai,” which rested 
Agminet the foremost rafter, But I can find no mention of ite use either for side planks or pataka. 
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The front wall of the pateka ts constructed of planks set perpendicularly, the 
joints battened, and shows European influence in the large size of the door, Other 
civilized features are noted in the roof, the interior of which is made of matech-lming, 
the outside being covered, as a convenient substitute for the fotara or manuka bark of 
old, with that ubiquitous material, tarred felt, Shades of the craftamen of old, who, 
with cunning brown hand and infinite patience, wrought an artistic creation: what 
think you, I wonder, of the lahour-saving devices of your descendants . . -? 

But the carving of the store-house is really quite fine for « modern structure, 
It is possible, however, that it has been converted from some more ancient store-house 
(not at all an uncommon practice), The maihi (barge boards) show the usual pakake 
pattern, and the scrolls at the lower ends thereof are boldly executed, somewhat 
resembling those of the Fox pataka in the Auckland Museum, but without the 
detailed fara-taya-c-kai notched ornamentation, The join of the barge boards is 
covered by a tekoteko or figure-head of common style. 

Instead of pawa (Haliotis) shell in the eyes, the deficiency, if the writer remembers 
correctly, is atoned for by the plentiful bestowal of white paint. The faw ftiaki or 
posts supporting the barge hoards are carven into whebu, grotesque figures with heads 
turned awry. The paepae, or threshold of the verandah, is graven deeply, the motif 
in the centre being a conventional human figure. On either sidé¢ is apparently a 
manaia figure of rather weak design and cramped in treatment, differing somewhat 
from the conventional mancia figure. Flanking these again, and directly beneath the 
faw haki, are two sunilar figures of larger size, three-fingered hands clasping out- 
curved and rounded bodies. These figures ate separated by four double spirals of 
good workmanship, with the studs arranged throughout the field of the carving, and 
not grouped in radial lines as sometimes seen in work of poorer character. Tho 
inmewae, or door jambs, are also carved. The pataka as a whole is painted a tasteful 
light yellow shade, while the carving is preserved by the usual covering of brillant 
ted, The name of this store-house was given as Te Hau-opu by Whatanni, who sand 
it was used for storing harness and other gear. 

A slight digression may be pardoned here. The name Te Han-opu i of interest 
inasmuch as it gives an example of the ease with which the unsuspicious enquirer 
may misinterpret information which is supplied him by trustworthy informants, 
Knowing that carved store-houses were often assigned proper names on account 
of their distinction—a common Maori custom in regard to weapons, ornaments, 
houses and the like—the writer asked in the vernacular, “ What is the name of this 
pataka ?” and received the reply that it was called “Te Hau-opu.” This was duly 
noted down as the particular name of that structure. Later a doubt arose. Another 
store-house in years long past had also borne that name, and there was a proverb in 
connection therewith! [t was possible, but curious, that two pafaka far distant in 


' Sree Best, Jowrnal of Polynesian Society, vol. xxii, p. 57. 
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time and place should both be called by that name. But when, months later, another 
informant gave the same name to yet another old store-house at Mataatua, explana- 
tion was demanded, Then tt transpired that Hau-o-pu-a-nut is a genenc term 
comprising store-houses used for keeping calabashes, implements and other valued gear, 
and is not now the proper name of any one hut at all. The use of the term may 
have arisen through an extension of the particular to the general, from the familiarity 
of the native with the old-time proverb and the oft-quoted name. But, as used 
to-day, it simply appears to indicate a type of store-house, not the name of any 
single atructure. 

This instance can probably be paralleled from the experience of nearly every 
ethnographer, and shows how easily the collector may put himself off the 
track—especially if he can lay claim to but a limited command of the 
language. 

Most of the other pafaka in the village were supported on four posts. An old 
one opposite the local store was made of split shingles or battens—a common material 
—and was remarkable for the curious korurw figure which surmounted it. Unfor- 
tunately, the photograph the writer took of this was unable to survive the rigours of 
packing over mountain trails, and, together with other camera plates, lies somewhere 
in the hidden recesses of the gorge of the Whakatane. Another store-house observed 
in the cultivations on the other bank of the Whirinaki was filled with onions, and 
contained also several large hele of the type commonly used for holding kas (food), 
We may note here that all pataka are frequently—by a misapprehension—termed 
kumara-stores. In former times by no means all were used for this purpose. Those 
of finer workmanship, adorned with much carving, would never be used for storing 
food, but would hold fishing or bird-snaring implements, weapons and other gear, 
besides personal property of a more intimate kind. 

Only the plain and roughly finished pataha were utilized for food stores. The 
last example mentioned was one of this kind. It had pieces of tin nailed round the 
four postsat a height of about,18 inches from the ground to keep out rats—in fact, 
this seemed to be the most common preventive employed throughout the Tuhoe 
country, and is mentioned by Best as being in use some years ago, But, however 
valuable the device when the tin was new and slippery, its efficacy 1s much opem to 
doubt after a year or two's exposure, as in most cases it haa become very rusty, and 
would offer but little difficulty in the way of foothold to any but the most sluggish 
rodent. Another device to serve the same purpose consists of a hollowed-out log 
placed concave side downwards on the top of the posts. In olden times a disused 
canoe was often cut up and utilized im this manner. A modern substitute is the 
circular milk dish 40 common in country districts, which is inverted on top of the 
post between it and the bed-plate in the same way. The whole object, of course, is 
to prevent the rat from climbing the post and gnawing its way through the floor 
of the store-house to the food within, 
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The above-mentioned pataka was constructed of split shingles. The front 
bed-plate was a slab about 15 inches wide, adzed to shape; both bed-plates were 
fitted on to the piles with circular mortise and tenon. 

Another store-house of pakeha affinities was painted a roseate pink, and in 
place of a fekoteko displayed a wooden triangle of a reddish hue, suggesting to the 
casual observer the infiltration of a culture element from the Y.MLC.A. 

At Ruatahana, on a hill at the back of Omakoi, an old pataka of interesting 
workmanship was examined. As it was obviously of great age, it is worth giving 
an account of its dimensions and construction. PI. XXIX, Fig. 2, gives a 
photograph of it, 

The superstructure rests on four piles 4 feet high, each pair bearing a 2-feet wide 
fotera slab laid crosswise (i.e. at night angles to the major axis of the store-house). 
(mn these, as joists, five other slabs are laid lengthwise to form the floor. The paepae, 
or door sill, is laid across again, and upon this resta the lower end of the front slab. 
One broad slab alone composes the whole front of the pataka, and out of it the 
rectangular doorway, 16 inches wide by 2 feet 6 inches in height, has been cut. The 
floormg projects in front about 3 feet, as does also the roof, to form a verandah or 
porch. The side planks, two of each. are laid horizontally on edge. and the lower one 
in each case has been rabbeted out to leave a projecting tongue, as in the case of 
Te Hau-opu at Te Whaiti. All modern pataka are fastened together with nails, but 
in this example this function is performed by flax lashings (except as regards the 
roof}, which give some indication of its age. Most of these lashings still remain, 
though a few have rotted away. The mode of joining the side plunks illustrates 
the old Maori method : holes having been bored in the two slabs, a batten is laid over 
the joint and lashings passed around. These lashings have been firmly secured 
by driving pointed wedges 3 inches long (titi) into the holes through which they are 
These clevated store-houses did not always possess a ridge-pole. This one 
has such a feature, and the heke or rafters butt on to it and the upper edge of the side 
planks. The pataka is 12 feet long over all and 8 feet wide. The height of the side 
walls (outer) is 3 feet 4 inches and the eaves of the shingle roof overhang about a foot. 
The pataka gives evidence of having been at one time partially painted with kokowdt 
(red ochre), of which traces alone now remain. The fekoteko has evidently been 
removed. The maihi (barge boards) were not carved, and, though removed, lie 
close by on the ground. The roof is of shingles, and the intersection at the peak 1s 
covered by a ridging-board shaped like an inverted trough. 

In the pataka we found several fragments of flax cord, also a faha (calabash) 
of the days of yore, covered with a flax kete. The structure itself had last held maize. 
Tt must have been built between sixty and ¢ighty years ago at a minimum, as an 


old woman of the district, whose years are close on the allotted span, remembers its 


presence there when she was a child. 
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Various other pataka were observed at the different settlements in the vale of 
Ruatahuna, while Nga-putahi, a small Amiga on the Okahu stream, possessed one 
of recent constructions At Mataatua, among several examples, a store-house of 
undoubted age was noted, with « well-carved fehoteko. A storage hut. photographed 
in 1917, was much lower than usual, being only about 18 inches from the ground. 
The four supporting posts were only about 3 inches aquare, and the two. bed-plates 
laid from ground to rear were not planks, but merely 2-inch battens. No carvings 
embellished this pataka. A point noted in this and other cases was that though flax 
lashings had been abandoned in favour of nails, yet battens were still laid to lap 
the joints of side-planks front and rear. These were nailed in position, one instance 
of the retention of the native constructional form, but the use of European imple- 
ments in attaining thatend. The method of overlapping weather-boarding universally 
employed by European settlers for the outer walls of houses and other buildings 
does not seem to be in favour with these natives. The roof in this case was capped 
by a trough-shaped ridge-board. A proper door frame had been constructed. 

A good example of a pataka is at Ohou-a-te-rangi, a katnga (village) on the 
Whakatane river. about eight miles below Mataatua. The structure waa termed 
pehore, which is simply a generic name for the type of store-house designed to keep 
out rats (pu—preyent or hinder; jiore—a rat), 

My friend Paki of that village tells me that the store-honse has no particular 
name. Various parts of the structure were designated by Waewae Te Kotahitanga, 
the aged rangetira of the settlement, in the following terms, which it ts interesting 
to compare with the nomenclature in use in other distnets. The fou tiaki are the 
slabs supporting the smeihi or barge boards, The outer threshold of the patake is 
the puepae kai ewha, while the door sill is the parpae poto, The supporting piles are 
simply pow, while the fawchenua are the bed-plates or joists. 

All these are terms of common use in other districts. The floor planks old 
Waewae called whanki, a name usually applied to the floor mata of fine texture, of 
which quite a number were seen at Ohaun, The use of the term for the floor itself 
may bea mistake, or may simply be an extension of the meaning from mat to that 
which it covers. The sides were termed paifara or papalarewa and the roof peirana 
(L have my suspicions about that word peirana), while the fuarona was the back of 
the pataka. The door was called by the usual name of tatau. The end rafters were 
termed Aeke ripi and the front battens lapping the interstices of the vertical slabs 
tuniata hula. There does not appear to be any specific name for the holes made for 
passing the flax lashing through. These were simply termed puahu, the ordinary 
name for an orifice of any kind. The pointed wedges to hold the lashings in place 
were fii, Here, again, piles and bed-plates were connected with circular mortise and 
(ti). This pataka was stored with a vanety of gear, some of a very interesting 


‘Another stood beside the track at Te Onini, some small distance along the Wailare- 
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character, One item is worth mentioning. While squatting mside, taking stock 
of the contents, the writer saw what he imagined to be a coil of rope and asked its 
purpose, He then found tt was forori, native-cured tobacco, in a two-strand twist 
about an inch thick, hung up on the wall in a big flat brown coil for all the world like 
o hank of manila cordage. The old ladies of those districts are still very partial to it, 
though to the pakeha smoker who may have it offered him it should be said, 
“Beware ; Tt is a5 a trap for the unwary.” 

Slabs of wheki, tree-fern (Dicksonia fibrosa) are sometimes used to build patake. 
At Parue-roa, above Nga-mahanga, stands one thus constructed, while another of 
similar material is to be seen at Waikare-whenua, a deserted settlement on the 
Waitkare stream, some 10 miles below Ohana. Crowning a mound above the river at 
this forsaken hamlet is « group of huts, one being a pataka of split timber, with bed- 
plates of concave shape to prevent the access of rats to the mtenor. The whore 
in this group are all surmounted by turned finials on the gables in place of fekoteho- 
The pataka contained a few relics of former days—a mtu kako or parrot-snare of 
common type, a stone patu for beating flax for the making of garments, and the 
wooden haft fer an adze, with leather and flax lashing. Ina where at Parae-roa 
there was a similar wooden haft fitted with a carpenter's plane-iron instead of the old 
Maori adee blade. 

Pl. XXIX. Fig. 3. is a photograph taken at Taupo. a village on the coast near the 
head of Okuhu-moko Bay, Whangaroa, and shows « pataka of modern construction 
ir ehape likes corn-cnb. This exampleis of a very European type, as shown by the 
large door and iron roof. Entrance to it is obtained by means of a log with notches 
cut in it. which is a survival of the old Maori arawhafe or ladder, 

Pi XXX. Fig. 1, gives « view in natural setting of a pataka on the shore of Papai- 
tonga Lake, Horowhenua. This has replaced the old store-house “Te Takinga ” which, 
once the property of Sir Walter Buller, is now in the Dominion Museum and ia geured 
in Maori Art, p. 143. PIXXX, Fig. 2, shows the details of this pataka, which is a 
type of the modern European class of structure to be found in many back-country 
districts. The only points worthy of note in this example are the two front pow or 
supporting piles, which are well carved into the semblance of conventionalized human 
figures with the rape spiral on the hips. When the writer saw it this pafaky was 
stuffed with hay. 

A word as to present-day distribution and use of pafake in districts where the 
writer's observations have extended. Sufficient examples have already been given 
to show that such elevated atore-houses are in common use throughout the Crewera 
country, Some well-carved specimens. existing mainly for the edification of the 
tourist, are to be seen at Rotorua in the settlements of Ohinemutu and Whakare- 
warewa, Though common in the tainga of the Waikato twenty years ago, they are 
rapidly disappearing to-day, but further south in the remote districts of the King 


' ‘There is » specimen of this type in the Museum at Auckland. 
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country they are still a characteristic feature. Some of the native villages west of 
Taupo, around Tokaanu and Tongariro, as, for example, ‘the settlement of Otokou, 
possess half-a-dlozen of them, stored with gear. Indeed, so useful has this style of 
store-house proved to be that European settlers in some back-blocks districts have 
adopted it to prevent the depredations of rats and to keep goods free from damp. 
For instance, at the soldier settlement of Ngaroma, quite a few pataka have been 
built of recent years. In one case the local school teacher slept in such a store-house, 
thereby transgressing all the canons of ancient Maori observance by associating 
himself with a storage place for food. Truly, as the Maori says, the pakeha is a 
person devoid of fapu! As civilization draws closer, however, the Maori abandons 
the ways of his forefathers. In native settlements near towns that the writer has 
visited In the Wellington district, such as Te Oriori, near Masterton, and the village 
at Otaki, no pataka are to be seen, thongh occasional ones exist in Aainga further 
back in the hills. Inquiry from the East Cape and Capo Runaway district shows 
that they are rarely used there, my informant knowing of only one in the several 
Villages in that vicinity with which he-is acquainted. Inthe far North, however, 
they seem to be fairly plentiful, and around Kaitaia munch use is still made of 
them for storing farm implements and other gear. 


WHATA. 


The whata is an open staging, elevated on posts, to preserve food, etc., from 
damp, but topped by a platform alone in place of the hut of the pataka. Whata vary 
much in form. They are not yet a thing of the past, though my notes on these and 
rua-kai (subterranean food stores) show them to be less common than palake. 

While on a yachting trip on the North Auckland coast in 1922 we had occasion 
to make the secluded and rock-guarded harbour of Tutukaka, About half a mile 
inland in the bush stood a Maori whare (house) newly made of raupo, and within a 
few yards stood a typical whata. It was a rectangular staging some 5 feet high, 
formed of untrimmed poles, the same being used for the platform. Matting, plaited 
from raupo, Tan ina strip 2 feet wide round the edge of the stage, and helped to retain 
a store of newly-dug potatoes, which were covered with bundles of rawpo and tops 
of the riwat. 

It may be noted here that the Maoris of the North still say that the proper 
method of storing dumeara is in the ground, while potatoes should be disposed high up 
so that the air may circulate round them. Hence they are often put into baskets 
and hung from the ridge-pole of a shed. By this means the natural flavour and 
sweetness of the tuber is retained, Maize, a favourite crop of the natives, is generally 
stored in criba nowadays. Inthe Urewera a pataka’s sometimes used for this purpose, 
but I have seen cobs hung in bundles on a rough whafa erected in the branches of a 


tree. 
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Rva-Kal. 

The semi-underground rua or storage chamber is in common use to this day in 
many Maon villages, On the edge of the cultivationsat Te Whaiti, by the side of 
the Whirinaki river, are to be seen quite a number of these structures. Others exist 
at Ohana and other Tuhoe settlements, The photograph (Pl. XXX, Fig. 3) is of 
interest Inasmuch as it depicts a very common type which is but rarely figured. 
Neither Best in Bulletin 5, nor Hamilton in Maori Art, has such a photograph. 
For a detailed description of rua-kai, L would refer readers to Mr. Best's excellent 
Bulletin mentioned above. Here a few notes only are permitted. 

The example shown in the photograph has a ridge-pole supported on two uprights, 
and against this sloping timbers are laid as rafters. Boards roughly hewn to shape 
form the front, while a door is fitted on hinges. The introduction of pakeha notions 
regarding honesty has evidently necessitated the use of a padlock. The chamber is 
roofed with slabs of punwi,a tree fern (Dicksonia filrosa), and inverted trough-shaped 
tlabs of the same material are laid in overlapping fashion along the ridge-pole to turn 
off water. This fern-trunk is also practically rat-proof. Earth is heaped around the 
sides. ‘The interior is partitioned with a few battens and filled with potatoes laid in 
dry bracken. Another of similar construction was roofed with fofara bark. 

A type of bottle-necked subterranean ria-kai quite common in olden days seems 
at the present time to have gone quite out of use. They may atill be seen in nnoceupied 
pa or forts, In the long-deserted Korekore pa in the Waitakerei district of the 
North quite a few of these chambers are still to be found!; there are a large number 
of them in an old fort some few miles along the coast south of the Waikato Heads 
towards the Kawa stream: and still others remain as vestiges of the large population 
which once existed in the district around Matamata. 

An interesting survival in the manner of storing Awmara is to be observed in 
native settlements quite close to the city of Auckland. On paying a visit to Pukaki, 
a kainga on a sea-arm of the Manukau, some few months ago, the writer saw several 
rua kumara on the eastward slope of a hill As a woman was busy taking some 
tubers out of one he approached to watch. The method of storing is as follows: 
A circular hole of 2 feet 6 inches or so in diameter, and of an equal depth, is dng, and 
the bottom and sides lined with dry rarauhe (bracken—Pteris aguilina), Tn this are 
laid the kumara, Then more rarqwhe is placed on top, and finally a mound of earth is 
heaped over all and carefully smoothed to turn off all rain. To take tubers out for 
cooking a hole is made in the side of the mound large enough to admit the hand, which 
18 inderted and the kumara withdrawn, The hole is not filled in, but a tin—often a 


disused milk-pan—is put over the opening to prevent tain from soaking in. Tubers- 


may thus be removed at any time without disturbing the earth covering. Such rua 
are often made on the crown of an eastward slope of « hill, 


' For description and measurements of these see article by the present writer on this 
ancient fort, Journal of Polynesian Society, 1025, vol: xxxiv, pp. 8-11. 
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The above notes, albeit of a very fragmentary nature, may serve to show that 
the Maori still preserves in a modified form some of his details of ancient culture. 
They indicate also to what extent the old technical processes of the native have 
become affected by European ideas and methods. As a matter of fact, the use of 
storage places of old type appears to be one of the culture forms which has survived 
most widely among the Maori, and the extent of its survival is probably due to this 
reason—that the Maori pataka, whata and the like are still of use in the changed 
environment. Being in no way inferior to the European shed for keeping out damp 


and rats, they have been retained when other culture elements have been long since 
abandoned. 








Journal of the Royal Anthropological Jnstitute, Pol, LF, 1925, Plate XX JX. 
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Fig. 1.—PATAEKA OF MODERN DESIGN, ON SHORES OF LAKE PAPAITONGA 
Is NATURAL SERTESG., 





FIG. 2.—PATAKA OF NODERN DESWIS WITH FROST SUPPORTS CARVED. 
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NOTES ON THE ANCESTRAL CULT CEREMONIES OF THE EPAP, 
CENTRAL CAMEROONS. 


[Wrrn Pirate XXXII] 
By L. W. G. Marcon. 


Tre following account of ceremonies in connection with the ancestral cult 6f the 
Eyap is taken from notes made at Bagam'. in the grassland area of Central Cameroons. 
As far as was possible full notes were taken at each ceremony, and material assistance 
was afforded both by my interpreter, Nde fa mot, and the head-chief, Pufoii, the 
latter giving me every facility to witness the various ceremonies, 

These were held between the months of July and December in 1917, and they 
were all performed in connection with the ancestral cult of the Eyap tribe. 

Some time previous to the first ceremony the townspeople cleared the various 
ceremonial places, and the head-chief's attendants prepared the sacred mstruments 


iy! =— Se s 


(rian). 

zs 2g the north of the head-chief’s quarters there is a very large cleared space, 
which, in addition to being the market place, is an assembly ground for the towns- 
people. (Fig. 1.) In the centre of this cleared space (izafi fon) there is an artificial 
mound (ke kuno isan) on which the sacred instruments are played during the various 
COrenLonies, 

On practically every day between the months of July and December, 1917, there 
was some performance on or near this mound. 

The attendant (fe nip figén) in charge of the sacred mstruments hut (nddp vigdi) 
prepared all the sacred instruments by cleaning them with palm-oil and camwood 
powder (pii). These include the flanged iron double-bell (tuo fikop), a hide shield 
to which is attached a number of small iron bells, the various drums, the marimba, 
and uo small handled iron ring, to the periphery of which a number of small iron bells 
are attached (lap). Other attendants were responsible for looking after the five- 
stringed pluriare (40) and the elephant-tusk horn (tapi). 

In all the ceremonies witnessed the head-chief of the Eyap took the principal 
part. Not only is he the head-chief, but he is also the chief priest. There are no 
priests as such in the Bagam area, On no occasion was his authority delegated to 
any other person. He was assisted by his attendants, of whom there are two grades, 
The chief or senior attendants (mpforget, pl. akotio mpforget) were always in immeiliate 
attendance, and acted as his advisers. The other attendants (ewo foi, pl. #hojio cus fon) 
assisted during the ceremonies in various ways, such as preparing the grounds and 


t Formerly in the Bamenda Division, British Cameroons. 
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Explanation, 

20. Inti repoi. 

21. Nditp Mbomreci, 

22. Burial-lut of Affiri Mbomrei, 

23-32, 37-41. Burial-huta of former hend- 
chiefs. 

33. Burial-hut of Foi ofwh. 

$4. Burial-hut of Fol Kaa. 

35. Borial-hut of Ou ate foi, 

$6. Burial-hot of Pings menop, 

423. Sa ikea. 

43. Nddp. 

44. Jovi pfai phi. 

45, Main water supply. 


1-2. Head-chief's dwellings (ndip fon), 
3. Attendanta’ hot (mddp eno fod), 

4. Head-chiefa brother's hut. 

5, Women’s huts (sdip mingwi fob). 
6. Sacred-instrument hut (mdp Agia). 
7-8. Workmen's huta, 

0. Head-chiefs trading hut. 
1d, Native court, 
ll. European rest hut. 
Lf. Carricr’s huta, 

13. fet foa. 

14, 2d fp or cd pe. 

it. Ke Kako iain, 


Id. Pe. 46. Market place. 
17. Faa nude p, 47. Place where the women congregate to 
18. Isa tebbi, ? 


grect the head-chief on his retorn from 





10, Furuo merre, 
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the materials used in them. In continual attendance on the head-chief there was 
always one or more boy-attendants (moa ko fon) who ran any messages required. 

A very old man of the tribe accompanied the head-chief as a remembrancer, 
and sat down by his side throughout the various ceremonies, giving advice when 
necessary. 

The underlying idea of all the ceremonies seen was the supplication of the ghosts 
of the former head-chiefs and people of the Byap tribe to assist in making the town 
“catch plenty chop,” and for the women to “ catch pickins.” rom first to last this 
idea of increasing the material welfare of the town was predominant with all the 
people taking part in the ceremonies, 

Palm-wine (yu) was used very freely in most of them, and I endeavoured to 
ascertain its particular significance, but without success, The head-chief informed 
me that the reason that the blood and liver of the slaughtered goats was used for 
offerings at the burial-huts of the former head-chiefs was that the ghosts preferred 
these as food, 

How far these ceremonies were made reciprocal with those of other towns is not 
quite clear, On one occasion I saw visitors from another tribe at one of the zepoi 
teremonies at the burial-hut of Mbomeei. Visitors from quite a number of other 
tribes took part in the #@ ceremony. Qn more than one occasion it was noticed 
that parties of the Eyip left the town to take part in similar ceremonies in other 
towne, 

During the migration of the Eyap from their original habitat at K@ Eydp, or the 
mountain of the eastern side of the Nun River, the remains of all the former head- 
chiefs were transported to the site where the present town of Bati is situated. Here 
they were reinterred, and when the tribe conquered the small tribes on Bali-Bagam 
escarpment they migrated thence and exhumed the remains again, later on burying 
them in their present burial-huts in the town of Bagam. (Fig. 1.) Some, however, 
were not located, and consequently the number of burial-huts in Bagam ts not 
complete. The head-chief informed me that there were records of twenty head-chiefs 
who had ruled over the Eyap, the first of whom was Mbomvei, or creator, and the 
last For o tui or Te tui. In all cases, so I was informed, the descent was cither 
from father to son, or else through the eldest brother in the event. of there being 
no son. 

The following are the names of the various ceremonies witnessed and the dutes 
on which they were held :— 

L. Zope ww gs tw us Sts Ss Suly-Auugmust, 1917, 
SHRP ae OG. OCS, - -- Srl October, 1917, 
a 0 a ee .. 8rd October, 1917. 
SAG we es zs Ss. Uith October,-1917: 
5. Mba figedi (music) .. .. ..  ., 15th October, 1917. 
6. Mo pio (in the market-place) cs -- 19th October, 1917, | 
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7. Nap igen .. és ‘'s Sis < .» 20th October, 1917. 
8 Saagot(1) 2. cs ee ws ve 28nd October, 1917. 
9. Si fori mbes .. a ar .. 23rd October, 1917. 
10. Meo pio (departure) .. ..  «. ~~ -. 24th October, 1917. 
11. Si vigor (2) = fs = r .. 25th October, 1917, 


12, Nyaa (attendants) «ee. ONG With October, 1917. 
Nea aa GS o7th-28th October, 1917. 
14. Ndodp ay “ is ath = Lith December, 1917. 


My duties in the Bagam area did not permit me to attend all the zepoii cere- 
monies, but I attended all the others, and wherever it was possible took full notes, 
On many occasions when I endeavoured to ascertain the meaning of a certain mte 
it was found that it was not clear to the Eyap themselves. This practice of per- 
forming a ceremony in which the exact meaning is obscured has been referred to 
by Ankermann and Hutter when they describe the religion of the neighbouring 
Bali. It was not found that the information was withheld, for in all my relations 
with the Eyap I found that they were quite willing to give me any information I 
asked for. It was simply because they themselves have lost the meaning of certain 
of the ceremonies which they perform. I have consulted all the available literature 
concerning the Bagam area and can find no reference to the ceremonies which are 
deseribed in the present paper. Concerning the Bali a certain amount of literature 
is available, but there is no detailed account of their ceremonies, The head-chief 
of the Evap informed me that as far as he was aware he did not know of any European 
who had studied the ancestral cult of his tribe. 





Zepor. (July-August, 1917.) 


The ceremony of visiting the burial-huts of the former héad-chiefs is called 
maa sie, and the whole proceeding is known as the zepow. About five days before the 
first burial-hut is visited the head-chief plays on a large cylindrical drum with one 
skin head (maa koa nzan) in the cleared space (izan fon) to the north of his quarters. 
The playing laste about three hours, during which time the flanged tron double-bell 
(tuo ikop) is also played. On this day the head-chief does not make any change in 
his attire. On the succeeding four days the drum is beaten by one or other of the 
head-chiefs near male relatives. The first notification of the coming ceremonies 
was on yee ne, or the second day of the week. In the zepon ceremonies the first 
burial-hut to be visited was that of the present head-chief’s father (Fo o tufi or Te 
tut) and the last that of Mbomvei or the first known head-chief of the Eyap. On the 
day of visiting the zepoii the head-chief, after bathing, attired himself in a coarse 
hody-cloth and sleeveless gown (ndze fon). His cap (ewo fon) was of native-made 
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linen and was coloured a deep red by reason of the many applications of camwood 
powder (pi) that it had received. Over his left shoulder he carried a small square 
string bag. The ceremony at each burial-hut was the same, with the exception 
of the last one, of which details will be given. I was unable to attend more than 
three of the zepon ceremonies, but the head-chief assured me that the procedure was 
the same at all the burial-huts. 

After being prepared, the head-chief left his quarters for the first ceremony. 
He was preceded by one of his attendants who played on the pluriare (sw), and another 
who played on the head-chief's elephant-tusk horn (ntan). Following the head- 
chief were his other attendants, The procession passed through the isa fori, and 
then along a path in the bush until a cleared space (isd Mbomvet) was reached, 
(Fig. 1.) Here were a number of the older men of the town, who saluted the head- 
chief as he passed. Not far from this cleared space was a rough mat fence (haf), 
made from strips of raphia palm, which enclosed the first burial-hut to be visited. 
Only the head-chief and his attendants were allowed to enter the enclosure, After 
his arrival a number of his wives, who had followed the procession from his quarters, 
sat down outside. They all carried small branches or bunches of leaves, which they 
awung as they walked. 

The head-chief and his attendants were met at the entrance by two or three 
attendants who were looking after the instruments and foodstuffs which were to be 
used in the ceremony. The hut was of the usual Grassland type, being constructed 
from raphia-palm branches with a pyramidal grass-thatched roof. The doorway 
faced west, and when we entered the enclosure it was open. On the left of the door 
was a small three-legged wooden stool (dzui). After the salutations had been given 
hy the attendants in charge of the hut, the head-chief sat down on the stool. For 
a minute or so there was complete silence, and then the head-chief enquired of one of 
his attendants (an mp/or set) if everything waa in order forthe ceremony ("Moa naa 
ndzi, aka? "). ‘The reply was that all was in order (“aki”), The same question was 
asked w second time, and when the head-chief had been satisfied he said “ Good” 
(" Apa!’'), He was then handed « small gourd containing camwood powder (pi), 
and each man in the enclosure was given some in the palms of his hands. This was 
rubbed on their bodies or placed inside their caps, The head-chief then rubbed a 
little on his own arms, suying as he did so, “ Father! I rub this powder on for you” 
( Ta meo ndan pii pwo"), As this was being done all the men said “ Mbie.” The 
head-chief then rose from his stool and entered the hut, followed by two of his atten- 
danta, Inside were two men, one of whom was the regular hut attendant. In the 
south-eastern corner of the hut was the grave (sie), which was covered by two in- 
verted calabash bowls, one on top of the other. One of the attendants removed the 
top one (wan), which was lightly the smaller of the two, and over the other one some 
green leaves were spread. The head-chief was then handed « kid, which he grasped 
by the two forelegs. One of the attendants grasped the two hind legs and stretched 
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the animal's body out. The head-chief then cut its throat over the grave and the 
blood was allowed to flow through a hole in the bow! which led to a vertical clay 
pipe. This pipe (pit ste) led down to the top of the head of the dead head-chief, who 
was buried in a sitting position in a chair, As the blood was flowing the head-chief 
said, “ Father! This kid is for you” (Ta/ Mfe moi mee”). The body of the kad 
was then dismembered and eviscerated very roughly. The liver (pr) wns cut out 
and sliced into small pieces, which were mixed with palm-oll. The mixture was then 
placed in the vertical pipe by the head-chief, who said as he did so,“ Father! This is 
your own food, I pray that you will look after the welfare of the town.” A cala- 
bash of palm-wine was then poured into the hole and sprinkled about the pote. As 
this was being done the head-chief said, * Father! This is drink for you.” The 
palm-wine, before being poured out, had been heated in a large earthenware howl over 
a fire in the hut. ‘The inverted pot was then smeared over with palm-oil and the 
smaller one was replaced. From baskets in one of the corners of the hut the head- 
chief was handed some boiled koko-yams. These baskets were of various sizes, 
the largest one belonging to the head-chief's mother, Some of the koko-yams were 
handed to the attendants, who squeezed the skins off and worked the vegetable up 
toa paste in theirhands. The mixture was then handed to the head-chiet, who worked 
it up himself, He then divided it into small portions, which he placed about the two 
inverted pots. Ashe didso, hesaid, Father! I give this food to you.” As on other 
occasions, the attendants responded, “ Mbye.’ Dried fish (barbel) were then taken 
from the bags and handed to each of the attendants, who crushed them to a powder 
in their hands. This was then handed to the head-chief, who sprinkled it over the 
small heaps of koko-yams, As this was being done a request was made that the women 
of the town should be made to bear more children. A fire was then made m the 
centre of the hut between three fire-stones. A large earthenware pot was adjusted 
on the top of them and two of the attendants poured in several calabashes of palm- 
wine, "The head-vhief then said, “Chief! This is yourown ” (“For ! Keo meao tyo"), 
and he sprinkled the baskets all over with camwood powder, after which they were 
taken outside by the attendants. A little camwood powder was placed inside cach 
basket before it was taken outside the hut. One of the attendants poured a little 
palm-wine over the head-chief's hands to wash them, To signify to his dead father 
that the ceremony inside the hut was over, the head-chief placed his finger on the 
small inverted pot over the pipe. The whole party, with the exception of the regular 
hut attendant (figa ndap), then left the hut, closing the door behind them. The 
head-chief eat down on the stool on the left of the doorway and directed that the palm- 
wine, which was being heated inside the hut, should be distributed to all the men in 
the enclosure. 

Lying on the ground at the right of the doorway was a small ring (sie) made from 
twisted strands of the rind of the raphia palm. A similar ring was hanging from a 
peg over the doorway. This was taken down by the head-chief and placed on the 
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top of the one lying on the ground. A kid was then handed to him, and holding it 
over these rings he cut its throat, the blood pouring inside them. The body of the 
kid was handed to an attendant, and the head-chief was given some cemwood powder, 
which he sprinkled over the rings. The kid's body was then handed back to him and 
was dismembered in a very rough manner. Rather more care was taken in removing 
the viscera. The head-chief then placed both the rings on the peg over the doorway. 
An attendant carefully removed the feces from the viscera and handed them to 
the head-chief, who threw them on to the wall between the rings. This part of the 
ceremony was performed in complete silence. 

An attendant handed the head-chief a single-handed flanged iron bell (kia ndép), 
which he beat with a small stick (pmo) outside the closed door of the burial-hut. 
As this was being done all the people called out. The head-chief then took a small 
whistle (ncet) made from the tip of a goat's horn and blew it twice before the door. 
At the second time of whistling the door opened slightly and the head-chief threw 
the entrails of the kid inside, The remainder of the flesh was hung up on the mat 
enclosure. The head-chief was then handed two small string bags much stained 
by camwood powder. These were similar to the one that he was already carrying 
In one of them was the stick used to beat the double iron bell, and in the other was 
the goat’s-horn whistle. 

The sacred instruments (figdvi) were lying in one corner of the enclosure covered 
by a large mat, I was informed that included in this collection were all the sacred 
instruments of the former head-chiefs. At a given signal the covering was removed 
and all the men in the enclosure took up an instrament, They then ranged them- 
selves in a circle in preparation fora dance. The head-chief carried an iron double-bell. 
(PL XXXT, Fig. 2.) He was followed by two drummers and an attendant who had 
his elephant-tusk horn (tai). The rest of the circle was made up of attendants who 
carried iron double-bells, In the centre of the circle was a man who had a peculiar 
instrument consisting of an iron wheel with a short handle at right-angles to it, whilst 
to the periphery a number of small iron bells were attached. This instrument (taap) 
was shaken vigorously during the dance. The head-chief gave the signal for the 
dance to start by tapping his instrument three times very slowly. The players 
revolved in an anti-clockwise direction with a simple movement of their feet. Short 
side-steps were taken, the right foot being drawn up sharply to the left. The players 
performed on their instruments with all their might, and yelled as loudly as possible 
as they danced. Qutside the enclosure, at the place where all the head-chief's women 
were assembled, another dance began as well. The women swung the twigs and 
small branches of leaves as they moved or danced in a somewhat aimless manner, 
They all made shrill calls as they did so. The player of the pluriarc sang as he played 
during this dance. This man did not enter the enclosure with the head-chief, but 
“remained outside with the women. The dance inside the enclosure lasted about 
three minutes, and then stopped suddenly, The players sat down, the head-chief 
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returning to his three-legged stool. I was told that this dance was performed in order 
to let the former head-chiefs know that the welfare of the tribe was still in the hands 
of the present head-chief, All the sacred instruments which had been used in the 
dance were then laid ina row by the attendants, and the head-chief sprinkled camwood 
powder over them, after which they were placed inside the burial-hut, The personal 
bag and the instrument used by the head-chief were given to an attendant, who took 
them to the head-chiefs quarters. 

The flesh of the slaughtered kids was then placed on plantain leaves in front of 
the head-chief, who cut it into very amall portions. The head and feet were thrown 
into the burial-hut. Any flesh that was left over was given to the attendants. The 
head-chief then gave a signal to one of his attendants, who summoned the women 
outside the enclosure to come in one at a time. The head-chief remained seated, 
and as each woman came before him she was given a piece of the meat from the 
plantain leaves. They received it in a crouching position. and as they retired, still 
facing the head-chief, they squeezed the meat very tightly in the palms of their 
hands. The head-chief told me that this meat waa given to the women m order to 
make them conceive. Only the principal women of the head-chief's household re- 
ceived this gift. Some of them were very old, amongst them beimg the wives of the 
previous head-chief. The meat was taken by them to their own huts, where it was 
cooked and eaten without any further ceremony. 

After the women had heen attended to, sixteen old men brought in calabashes 
of palm-wine, which they laid in a row in front of the head-chief, after which they 
retired. Kach attendant in the enclosure partook of this liquid ; some drank it from 
the hollowed palms of their hands, and some from horn drinking-cups. Some of the 
palm-wine was then sent to the townspeople who were assembled at the man Mbomvet. 
(Fig. 1.) Every man who participated in this ceremony was supposed to partake of 
the palm-wine and to take to his hut a portion of the flesh of the slaughtered animals, 
and as I had heen a spectator of the ceremony the head-chief sent to my quarters a 
calabash of palm-wine and some of the flesh. After this distribution was over one of 
the attendants handed « gourd containing camwood powder to the head-chiet, who 
poured some of it on to his hands and rubbed some on his forehead. All the atten- 
dants in the enclosure then came up to the head-chief, who gave each man a portion 
in his hands. This was either rubbed on their bodies or placed inside their caps, 
which were then replaced on their heads. The head-chief's sons and boy attendants 
then came into the enclosure one by one, and some of the powder was rubbed on their 
foreheads by the head-chief. A few of the women were treated in a similar manner. 
This concluded the ceremony inside the enclosure. After adjusting the bag over his 
shoulder the head-chief rose from his stool and a procession was formed. Preceded 

by the players of the pluriare, the elephant-tusk horn and an iron double-bell, and 
followed by his attendants, he walked slowly to the izaf fon. As he passed, a number 
of women who were standing in the north-east corner greeted him with shrill cries 
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(yuedt). The procession moved to a hut which was situated in the extreme south- 
east corner of the ground. This is the burial-hut of an attendant (cuo for), and the 
duty of his ghost is to attend to the wants of the ghosts of the former head-chiefs 
of the Eyap. The head-chief, attended by two of his attendants (mpforset), entered 
the burial-hut (faa nd@p), and from a calabash poured palm-wine over the grave, 
which was in the south-west corner of the hut. As he did so the head-chief said, 
~ Head-chief’s attendant! This is palm-wine for you.” Then a handful of camwood 
powder was sprinkled over the calabash pots inverted over the grave. As on previous 
occasions, whenever the head-chief addressed the ghost, the attendants responded, 
“ Mbie” The head-chief then left the hut and returned to his own quarters, accom- 
panied by all his attendants. 

The ceremony at the burial-hut of Mbomeei, or the last one to be visited, was 
somewhat different from all the others, Instead of a kid a sheep was slaughtered. 
Above the doorway of this hut two spears with iron heads were attached. ‘These 
were said to have belonged to Mbomrei, and were held in great reverence, After 
the paai dance they were taken down by the head-chief, and as he did this all the men 
in the enclosure blew on small whistles made from the tips of goats’ horns. The 
head-chief then rushed to the iza@i fon, closely followed by his attendants, who were 
all armed with spears. After a brief display of mimic warfare the whole party re- 
turned to the burial-hut (nd@p Mbomvei). The head-chief gat down on a stool near 
the entrance of the hut and there was complete silence for a couple of minutes. 
Suddenly, and without any warning, all the men broke out into the song of victory} 
(Wii-a-ci-ai-@) and chanted for several minutes. Then followed another display 
of mimic warfare inside the enclosure. Several men would rush out into the middle 
of the ring, and posture, shaking their spears in all directions, From time to time 
men would run out to each other from opposite sides of the ring and clash their sword- 
knives together, Some of them postured in a variety of absurd positions in front 
of the head-chief, who remained seated all the time, with his eyes averted from the 
dance and taking no notice whatever of the proceedings, After about five minutes 
he suddenly clapped his hands, and when silence was obtained he made a speech. 
He told me afterwards that he said that there was to be no stealing in the town, no 
murder or adultery, and that all the townspeople were to obey the orders of the 
Administration. After this speech the head-chief cut up the carease of the sheep ; 
on former occasions this operation had been performed by one or other of the 





Repeated ad lib. 
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attendants. Corn beer (nf@n) was then brought in a buffalo-horn cup and handed to 
the head-chief, who, before drinking tt, poured a little out onthe ground. Old men 
then brought in calubashes of palm-wine; they were followed by various trades- 
people, who brought samples of their workmanship. In a short time there was a 
very large heap of miscellancous objects stored up in front of the hut. Part of these 
goods were given to the visitors by the head-chief, and some to the attendants. Before 
this distribution took place a portion of the flesh of the sheep and some of the food- 
stuffs brought were placed inside the burial-hut.. This concluded the ceremony at 
this place and,as before, procession was formed and a final visit was paid to the 
faa ndap. There were no further ceremonies in connection with the zepon. In the 
intervening time, until the si ceremony was performed, the head-chief and his 
attendants were busy in making preparations for it. 


SiG. (3rd October, 1917.) 

On the evening of the Ist of October several of the head-chief’s attendants went 
through the streets of the town and proclaimed the coming Si ceremony. Each man 
carried an iron double-bell (tuo akop), which he tapped at frequent intervals, The 
whole of the town area was traversed by these men in order that everyone should 
know of the coming event. Throughout the day-time of the 2nd of October the head- 
chief's women were engaged in clearing and sweeping the jada fon, On the morning 
of the 3rd certain attendants spread large cloths of Munchi manufacture over the 
place where the head-chief was to sit. A very large carved wooden chair (dzwi fon) 
was placed in the centre of these cloths, and on each side of it were two small carved 
wooden stools. Tmmediately before the ceremony began certain personal articles 
belonging to the head-chief were brought out and placed in position behind his 
chair, 

During the morning there was a constant influx of men from neighbouring tribes 
who were to participate in the ceremony. They all went to the hut (nda@p tigon) 
where the sacred instruments were kept, and here they left their costumes until the 
time of the ceremony, The market was held during the morning, so that by midday 
all the townspeople were in the vicinity of the ica foi, (Fig. 1.) Soon after the sun 
had reached its meridian the head-chief and his attendants prepared themselves for 
the ceremony, The principal dress of the head-chief was the body cloth, which 
was made from a very large piece of Munchi cloth. It was suspended by a body- 
cord being passed between the legs with the ends allowed to hang free both im front 
and at the back. By arranging the folds the whole dress was made to represent a 
kilt with the ends hanging just below the knees. This dress (ndze su) is very heavy, 
as it is manufactured from very thick and coarse native cotton. Each of the senior 
attendants (pmforsei) wore a somewhat similar dress. The upper part of the body 
was unclothed, amd the skin was streaked with kaolin (mbdp) and yellow ochre 
( fim figéa) stripes alternately. They radiated fanwise upward from the umbilicus. 
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The face was streaked with the same materials. The head-chief wore an ornate 
headdress (maa kiiah) which consisted of a string skull cap to which a great mass of 
split cocks’ and crows’ feathers were attached. In addition a number of red feathers 
were inserted. The head-chief and his attendants carried horse-tail whisks, the 
handles being ornamented by bead work, and the head-chief also wore an ivory armilet 


{ntad) on: his daft wriat: 
Soon after the ground had heen prepared by the attendants in the morning four 


men were put on duty as guards. One of these had placed a talisman against rain 
(mba) on one of the pieces of Munchicloth. It consisted of a wild tomato, which was 
placed on the tip of a spear. The upper part was cut off and a portion of chewed 
kola nut was placed on it. To one of the barbs of the spear a section of a kola nut 
was attached. . 

About ten minutes before the head-chief made his appearance several of his 
attendants came to the ta fon carrying certam personal belongings (moo 
me stp). 

By two o'clock there was an enormous crowd of people around f:dii for, and the 
market place was now practically deserted. People who had come to trade were 
included amongst the spectators. The attendants with the sacred instruments 
(igéh) now began to play on the mound already referred to. Groups of men 
from the four corners of the izda for ran about the ground and made mimic warfare 
witheach other. They made challenging gestures to the crowd and behaved generally 
in a warlike manner. Sometimes two or more men would run half-way across the 
ground flourishing their sword-knives. They would meet a party from the opposite 
side and clash their weapons together, jumping into the air as they did so. Others 
flourished their spears and made motions as of throwing them. As they ran to and 
fro they chanted their war-song. This play continued for some minutes, until a group 
of men appeared from the direction of the hut where the sacred instruments are kept. 
(Fig. 1.) It would be very difficult to attempt to describe in detail the various costumes 
worn. Some wore a coarse bag garment (ndze si) which covered the entire body as 
well as the head, The face-piece had two small eyeholes cut into it. Others wore a 
coarse garment with a detachable head covering. Several men had leopard skins 
suspended from their shoulders with the tail trailmg on the ground. One man had a 
carved wooden mask resembling a buffalo’s head ; this (so) was held in position as the 
man danced solemnly round the perimeter of the ground. On his ankles he wore 
rattles (PI. XXXI, Fig. 3) of dried pods (ndan), which made a great noise as he 
While these people were engaged in dancing in all directions over the ground the 
head-chief made his appearance. Immediately all the dancers rushed in the direction 
of the sacred instrument house. After the head-chief had seated himself in the 
chair his attendants ranged themselves at his back ; his pipe-bearer was stationed on 
his left. As soon as he had sat down theentire assemblage broke out into a chant. 
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This appears to be a fairly common one in the area, as it was heard in other towns. 
There are no words, but a repetition of the syllables W-e-m-a-a-; chanted in ascending 
and descending cadence, Asa rule excellent time is kept when this is bemg chanted. 
A number of the head-chief's women, who were attired in small loin-cloths and well 
covered with camwood powder, now made their appearance and took up a position 
on the left, but well to the rear, A very large number of men appeared from the 
eastern side of the izan_foa, all of them clad in a variety of costumes, some of which 
have just been described. It was noted that a couple of them wore scarlet tunics 
which had formerly belonged to English volunteer units. The head-chief informed 
meé that these had been purchased from German traders. 

As this group of men came on to the isan fon they assumed a peculiar strutting 
walk and made peculiar motions with their bodies. As they approached the head- 
chief he smoked his ceremonial brass pipe (kuwp pati). This was prepared for him 
by a boy attendant. The party, after approaching the head-chief. retured and a 
number of armed men in the north-east corner rushed down. As they ran they 
flourished their spears and chanted the usual chorus. They saluted the head-chicf 
by holding their spears in their right hands high above their heads. shaking them 
vigorously as they did so. They then ran back to their corner and the same pro- 
cedure was followed by groups of armed men in the north-west, south-west, and 
south-east corners in turn. Mounted horsemen then appeared on the eastern side 
and, galloping up to the head-chief, pulled their horses on their haunches. As they 
approached they flourished their spears in their right hands above their heads. It is 
more than probable that this custom has been introduced from the Fulani in the 
north, as this is quite a common practice of theirs. Another reason for supposing 
this is that Bagam is not a country where the horse is to be found except in a chief's 
stable. All the horses are purchased from the Fulani in North Adamawa. After 
the horsemen had retired, the head-chief’s mother made her appearance and was 
given the small stool on the right of the head-chief to sit on. She was attired in a 
small scarlet: public cloth, bead anklets (se keait) and a small skull-cap which was 
ornamented with cowry shells. This was the only occasion in which any woman took 
anything like a prominent part in any of the ceremonies m Bagam. 

After she had seated herself, all the dancers and armed men rushed into the centre 
of the ground chanting their usual chorus, Many flint-lock guns were fired and there 
was a general display of mimic warfare. The representatives from the other towns 
then came up to salute the head-chief in turn, after which they joined in the general 
dance, As they approached the head-chief everybody assumed the peculiar strut 
to which reference has already been made. After the last representative had come up 
the head-chief rose from his seat to take part in the ceremony, As he did so he was 
greeted with the war-chant from the men and a shrill ery (yeedi) from the women. 
With very short steps he danced round the perimeter in an anti-clockwise direction, 
making his way round in a continuous diagonal, as if he was making a serrated edge 
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round the circle, As he danced he flourished a horsetail whisk (Pl. XX XI, Fig. 1) 
up and down. He was followed by his attendants, next by his mother, and then 
by his women. Many of the men were carrying horsetail whisks, while the women 
carried small branches of leaves which they flourished os they danced. 

On reaching his seat, the head-chief sat down. A man with an artificial horn 
(tio pe) moved around the edge of the space covered by the Munchi cloths and 
played his instrument continuously. This horn was made from strips of raphia 
palm and covered with cloth. It was ornamented very elaborately with cowry 
shells, and in shape represented a cornucopia. After a short rest the head-chief 
repeated his dance, and when he had resumed his seat calabashes of palm-wine were 
brought to him. All the men in attendance came up in turn and were given a little 
of the liquid to drink. Most of them had horn cups in their bags, but a few drank 
from the palms of their hands. The player of the artificial horn received his portion 
im the instrument and drank through the mouthpiece. 

The armed men then approached the head-chief from each corner as before, ani 
when the last group had retired to the south-east corner he rose and returned to his 
quarters accompanied by his attendants. The whole ceremony lasted about one hour. 
During the whole time the sacred instruments were played on the mound. 


Ndurro. (3rd Oetober, 1917.) 

About ten minutes after the head-chief had left the ground he reappeared clothed 
in his everyday garb. His attendants had also changed their clothing. In his left 
hand he carried a calabash rattle (mfse) contaming maize. Two drums began to play 
as he appeared, and then all the people present joined in the Ndurro dance. It was 
very confused, and consisted mainly of the taking of a few short steps then « halt and 
a calling out. The din made was very great, On the outskirts the women who were 

looking on swayed their bodies with a slight sideways movement and shuffled with 
their feet: This dance lasted about half an hour, after which the head-chief returned 
to his quarters followed by his attendants and women. The crowd also dispersed, 
and some of the boy attendants cleared the place where the head-chief had been 
sitting during the #7 ceremony and took all the effects away. 


Sa (2nd performance). (11th October, 1917.) 

After the ceremony held on the 3rd of October the sacred instruments were 
played each day and night in the ina fon fora week. On the 11th of October, which 
was the next market day, the ceremony which had been held on the previous week 
was repeated in practically the same manner as before. The Eyap have an eight-day 
week, and the market day is held on yee sikeapi, or the Inst. 


1 The head-chief informed me that the ceremony had somewhat the same meaning aa the 
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Mba Ngwon. (15th October, 1917.) 

About midmght on the evening of the 15th of October sounds were heard as of 
& fife band playing in the streets. Early next morning it was heard again, and | 
saw it playing outside the head-chief's compound. Several men were playing on 
short bambu flutes (mii keike) of various sizes. They were blown transversely acros= 
the end and were without finger-holes, Each instrument had a different pitch, and 
as the men in the band (ncei fon) played one after the other the effect was that of a 
continual descending scale. The players danced in time to the music with a to-and- 
fro movement in single line. The man on the nght of the line had no instrument, but 
carried a calabash pot which contained leaves in a liquid. On his left were two 
drummers carrying the drums (maa 7ikaa) and pfurio. Then came the flute players 
Each of the men had some camwood powder daubed on his chest. Every morning 
and evening for eight days this band played in front of the head-chief's quarters. 
Occasionally the head-chief paid them a visit, but never made any remarks. The 
players in this particular band all came from the same p/fi, or group of compounds, on 
the outskirts of the town, and they were under the orders of their own tera pji, or leader, 
This man (Tankwo feo figewdn) received his orders from the head-chief concerning 
the time when the playing should begin. 19th October, at the time of the cere- 
mony called mid figeoi, another set of players made their appearance outeile the 
head-chief’s compound. Most of them were playing on antelopes’ horns. As they 
played they danced in a somewhat similar manner to the other band (ncei fon). They 
sang a song also, the purport of which was that they had come to salute the head- 
chief. At certain pauses the onlookers responded by calling out “ Mie.” Most of 
the players had horse-tail whisks, which they swished to and fro as they danced. A 
few of the men had whisks made from grass (fikw kui), Throughout all the cere- 
monies the use of the horse-tail whisk was very noticeable. Lf the actual tail was not 
used then artificial ones were made from branches or grass. In one of the ceremonies 
the head-chief used a whisk which had an ornate copper handle. I made enquiries 
about it and was informed that it had been taken in o fight from a tribe many years 
before the Eyap crossed the river Nun. 1 was never able to get the exact significance 
of these whisks ; perhaps the explanation will come from Northern Adamawa, where 
horses are bred in great numbers. If the Bumenda Division was a horse country 
perhaps some explanation would be forthcoming, but all the horses are purchased 
fromthe Fulani. The head-chief of Bagam told me that in the early days a number of 
whisks were obtained from tribes in the Banyo and Tibati districts. After a certain 
amount of difficulty 1 persuaded the head-chief to let me have one of these whisks. 
(Pl. AXAXAL, Fig. 1.) Great importance was attached to their use, and the head-chief 
kept several in his own quarters. 

On the afternoon of the 18th of October, which was the Bagam market day, 
the nee: foi and the mao pio, as well as the figon, paid a visit to the murket-place 

‘A corresponding coremony is called nds@ by the Bamum. 
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(put -yiiu ntsee tui) playing as they left the ia fon. About four o'clock they all 
returned to this ground, where a number of the townspeople engaged in a general dance. 
The players of the various hands performed on their instruments until late in the 
night. There appeared to be no particular method in the dancing, each person 
dancing as he or she thought fit, 


Neo figoi. (20th October, 1917.) 

The ground on which this ceremony was performed was to the south of the 
head-chief's quarters over the creek. (Fig. 1.) It was prepared and cleared before- 
hand by some of the head-chief’s attendants and women. The space cleared was 
about forty feet square and was in the midst of cultivated land, with a border of 
trees on the eastern side. About two o'clock in the afternoon the head-chief sent 
a messenger to me to say that the time had come for this ceremony. Preceded by 
the men playing the elephant-tusk horn and an iron double-bell, the head-chief 
proceeded to the ground, followed by his attendants and several of the townspeople. 
At the ground (i24i pfunt pfin) a great number of people were sitting around the sides 
of the cleared space. At the north-western corner a white flag (me puo) and two 
Spears were stuck into the ground. The head-chief informed me this signified that 
there was no trouble in the town. On the northern side there Was an enclosure 
(nhyet) of rough matting made from strips of taphia palm. Outside the entrance 
of it the head-chief sat down on a chair for a few minutes, 

Accompanied by some of his attendants he then went inside, where he changed 
his everyday clothes for a very large body-cloth of native manufacture (nalze n2p Hepa). 
It was practically the same as the one he wore in the ceremony, with the exception 
that this one was edged with red cloth. He also donned a large feather headdress 
(mac Kati). After he was dressed the head-chief sat down on a three-legged stool 
on the south-east corner of the enclosure, and one of his attendants approached him 
in a crouching position. This man was told to go outside and inform the assembled 
people that they were to let the head-chief know if they had any trouble. They were 
aleo told that they were to obey all his orders, and that they were not to quarrel 
with people from other towns. The women were enjoined to work hard on the 
farms and to look after their children. After he had given these instructions the 
attendant returned to the head-chief. A calubash of palm-wine was then handed 
to the head-chicf, who gave some of it to each of his attendants, who all approached 
him in a crouching position, No drinking-cups were used, as in former ceremonies, 
and each man drank from the palms of his hands. A number of grass bags containing 
jalm and kolu-nuts were then handed to the head-chief, who distributed a handful 
of mixed nuts to each man, who received them in a crouching position. 

There was a stick (me Avi) in one corner surmounted by « crown-like structure 
which was decorated with a large number or cowry shells. With a sudden movement 
the hea:d-chief seized it and danced round the enclosure, holding it in his night hand- 
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The attendants then, in a chorus, warned the people outside that the head-chief 
was about to appear before them. Preceded by two attendants who carried long 
leaves (meoda)' he proceeded to the south side of the ground. Here there was 
a stick® (tso) sunk into the ground, and at its base was a stone with a thick covering 
of camwood powder. Tethered to this stick was a kid. Holding the me huni in his 
right hand the head-chief made an oration to the people, emphasizing each point 
by prodding the kid with the butt end of the me kun. He prefaced each sentence 
by the words “ ya Eyap."” The subject of the speech, as told me afterwards by the 
head-chief, was that all the people were to be law-abiding and that all quarrels were 
to cease. By way of acquiescence the people called out “ Ké: ko" in an emphatic 
manner. After the speech was concluded all the people stamped on the ground, 
taking their time from the head-chief. They then called out * Ke sie cit to let 
the supreme god (Mbomeei) know that the townspeople were looking after the welfare 
ef the town. The head-chief then cut the kid's throat and the blood was allowed 
to flow over the stone at the base of the stick to which it had been tethered, Alter 
throwing the carcase down, the head-chief was handed a buffalo horn of palm-wine, 
from which he drank. As he did so the people called out “ fiir.” One of the 
attendants then handed him a large grass bag, from which he threw palm- and kola- 
nuts to all the people. 

At the same time the head-chief’s women threw peppers (fet fe) to the people 
around the ground. The head-chief then resumed his seat and called up different 
people in the assembly, As each man’s name was called he responded by calling 
out * Mbomwei,”’ “ Nde™ or“ Zaki,” the last being a word which has been Introduced 
through Hausa influence. As each man came up, the head-chief gave him a present 
of palm-wine and a handful of nuts. The latter were placed in a emall grass bag 
which is always carried by both men and women. The artificial horn (fae pe) 
which had been played in the s@ ceremony was now used again by the same man. 
The head-chief remained sitting for a few minutes and then rose, As he did go all 
the women in the assembly rushed wildly into the bush away from the ground. The 
head-chief said that this was because they were not supposed to see any more of the 
ceremony. Asa matter of fact, nothing further was done on the ground, for the head- 
chief retired into the enclosure and resumed his ordinary attire. The party returned 
to the head-chief’s quarters in the same way that they came, and after the departure 
of the head-chief the townspeople all went back to their own compounds, 


Si figoa. (22nd October, 1917.) 

The people who had come to view this ceremony were assembled on the outskirts 
af the izan fon (Fig. 1)a full hour before the proceedings commenced. At one 
o'clock a group of men appeared on the eastern side of the ground attired in long 
shapeless bag garments and masks (si be). They danced about the ground in a similar 


 Sansericria #pinoes. * Ficus ap. 
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manner to that employed in the s@ ceremony. Some of the men carried long leaves 
suspended down their backs in representation of the leopard skins of the former 
ceremony. Sticks were carried in lieu of spears, for none of the performers had 
weapons in this ceremony, the whole of which seemed to he a burlesque of the sa. 
At about two o'clock the ncei foi proceeded round the outskirts of the ground. playing 
on their instruments as they did so, and after they had taken up their position near 
the ian # the players of the sacred instruments appeared, and played as they came 
on to the ground. 

They proceeded to the mound in the centre of the ground, where they took up 
their usual position. The head-chief, accompanied by his attendants, then made 
his appearance. All the women greeted him with shrill cries (ywedi) and waved 
whisks of leaves. When he had seated himself, three men appeared from the direction 
of the sacred-instrument hut. They were attired in long shapeless gowns made of 
a coarse bagging (ndze kaa tao), which were decorated with very rusty-looking feathers, 
On their heads they carried enormous wooden masks (kaa to) carved with grotesque 
human-face designs. These masks are kept in the sacred-instrument hut. These 
men held carved staves (hei ina fsa), which were said to he spears for the use of 
the ghosts of the departed head-chiefs, With man ¥ gesticulations and gyrations 
these men approached the head-chief and, after greeting him with posturing in all 
kinds of absurd positions before him, palm-wine was poured out on the pround. 
Five small chickens, the same number of dried fish, koko-yams, and small packages 
of palm-oil, together with some palm-wine, were then given to each man, As this 
was being done the head-chief said that this was food and drink for the use of the 
ghosts of the former head-chiefs, He then killed a goat in the usual manner by eutting 
its throat, and the blood was allowed to flow down on the ground in front of the men. 
The head-chief said that this was the flesh food for the use of the ghosts. There 
was then a brief pause before the head-vhief seized a staff and rushed to the burial- 
hut (faa wap) of the attendant whose duty it is supposed to be to look after the 
ghosts of the former head-chiefs of the Eyap. As they ran everybody yelled “ Beware 
of the stick.” At the entrance of the hut the head-chicf addressed this man’s ghost 
and exhorted him to look after the ghosts of his charges. After this the whole party 
went to the sacred-instrument hut. 

About the time that the head-chief and his attendants arrived at the tzaii_ foi 
4 party of men rushed on to the ground from the northern side. Tt was headed by 
the attendant in charge of the sacred-instrument hut, a man attired in a nondescript 
garment of network and leaves. On his head was an enormous wig (two mbit mere), 
the front part of which covered his face, He looked as if quantities of soot had 
been thrown over him after he had been dressed for the ceremony. On his back he 
carried a square hide valise-shuped bag, 

As this man ran hither and thither the remainder of the party pelted him with 
pieces of plantain stalk, This play lasted until the head-chief and his attendants 
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left for the sacred-instrument hut, As soon as they had disappeared, a rush, headed 
by the man with the wig, was made to where the carcase of the goat was lying. 
The leader fell down on the ground and savaged the carcase in a most revolting 
manner, His body was soon covered with blood and dirt, and when he rose he presented 

lisgusting appearance. Palm-wine was then spilled over the carcase and on the 
avane: The carcase was then seized by the leader, who ran away with it to his 
quarters behind the sacred-instrument hut. As he ran all the people pelted him with 
pieces of plantam stalk. ‘The head of the animal was retained as his perquisite, and 
the rest of the flesh was distributed among his assistants in the ceremony. The 
head-chief told me that the main object of this ceremony was to amuse the onlookers, 
especially by the maltreatment of the goat's carcase. 

During this ceremony one of the men splashed palm-wine against the clothing 
of all the players, The explanation given was that it was not considered right to 
give it to them to drink in the ordinary way. By dashing it against the clothing the 
chosts would receive the henetit of the drink. 





Sa fon mbewi. (23nd of October, 1917.) 

In preparation the head-chief was attired in a yard adjoining his living quarters. 
His body-cloth or kilt-like garment (ndze ct) was very similar to that worn in the sv 
ceremony. His belt (bewep) was a twisted blue sloth. The upper part of his body 
was daubed all over with streaks of yellow ochre (fi vigor) and kaolin (mbip). On his 
right arm he wore a double bead armlet and in his hands he carried two bags of 
different sizes. The larger was called paap and the smaller paap azobo. Shortly 
after two o'clock, accompanied by his attendants, he proceeded to the taf tebhn 
(Fig. 1}, which is situated to the north of the sacred-instrument hut. The party, 
which was preceded by the men playing the sacred instruments, passed the nce1 fon 
who were playing outside the burial-hut of the attendant (faa adap), At the iar 
tebbi, soon after the arrival of the head-chief, all the attendants and assembled 
people danced before him, while the women “ shrilled" their call (yuedi), Asin other 
ceremonies the townspeople were gathered around the edge of the ceremonial ground. 
An enclosure of rough matting waa erected on the north side of the ground and the 
head-chief entered it, followed by some of his attendants. In one corner there was 
a large crown-like stracture ornamented liberally with cowry shells and with a long 
white tassel attached to ita top. The head-chief sat down on o stool and a calabash 
of palm-wine was given to him by one of the attendants. This was distributed to 
each man in the enclosure, As in another ceremony, it was drunk from the palms 
of the hands, A handful of kola- and gear wuts were then given to each man, who 
received them in the usual crouching positt 

The head-chief then seized the Sree tiles structure and whirled it pv 
stamping on the ground as he did so, while all the men called out “waa digit” as 
this was being done. The party then left the enclosure, the head-chief, eile 
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by two men carrying long leaves! went to a stool outside the south-eastern corner. 
The space in which this stool was placed was bounded by leaves similar to those 
carried by the two attendants, 

The chief men (heads of compounds) were seated on the southern aide of the 
ground, facing the head-chief. Near them was a small tree, and at its base a kid was 
tethered. Close by was a stone covered with camwood powder, The leader of the 
neet for band was called foi mbeivi,and he sat in the middle of the men just referred to, 
He wore a peculiar headdress, which consisted of a string skull-cap, to which very 
large cloth balls were attached. Around his neck he wore a string of leopard's 
teeth. In front of him, and stuck into the ground, was a ministure staff (me dui). 
His attitude was, apparently, one of depression. and he sat with averted eves 
during most of the ceremony, There were three men in attendance on him. 

The head-chief called out the names of certain men amongst the assembled 
townspeople. and they each responded and approached him in the usual crouching 
and crawling position. Each man was given palm-wine to drink. and thena handful 
of kola- and palm-nuts were placed in a grass bag which each man carried. This 
distribution lasted about half an hour, and when it was over the head-chief sent an 
attendant to fon mbewi, who was given whispered instructions. 

The head-chief then made an oration near the small tree where the kid was 
tethered. The proceedings were practically the same as those of the ndzo higan 
ceremony. He emphasized each point in his speech by prodding the kid. When he 
had finished, an attendant handed him a carved buffalo horn full of polm-wine, 
Before drinking it he called out * meno.” 

The kid was slaughtered in the usual manner, but before throwing the carcase 
down the head was severed and thrown apart from the body, An attendant then 
handed the head-chief a large prass bag from which he threw handful after handful 
of palm- and kola-nuts to all the people, who made a wild scramble for ther. As he 
did this the head-chief called out “ wéso ye te, wee ye te” (lit., this is for the sake of 
your parents). As this was being done the women called out continuously in a yery 
loud manner, 

Then followed « complete silence for about five minutes, after which everybody 
commenced to call “ fon mbeivi ; at the third time of calling this man rose from 
his stool very slowly, Carrying his miniature staff he went up to the head-chief. 
In @ crouching position he was given palm-wine in the palms of his hands to drink. 
The ncei fon then began to play their instruments and the fom mbeivi seized the kid's 
head, held it before him, and danced in an aimless manner over the ceremonial ground, 
He was followed by the noei fon, who played all the time, and then by the women. 
This dance lasted for about two minutes and the fod mbeivi resumed his seat. The 
head-chief then rose and, accompanied by his attendants, returned to his quarters, 
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The rest of the people dispersed as well and did not, as in the other ceremonies, dance 
after the departure of the head-chief. 

On the morning of the 24th of October the two bands of players (neces fon and 
Mw pio), after playing outside the head-chief’s quarters for a short time, returned 
to their own compounds. ‘They had been playing outside the head-chiefs quarters 
every morning and evening since their first appearance. 


Sa Ngow. (25th of October, 1917.) 


This ceremony was held in the afternoon about the same time as the others. 
The head-chief was attired in his everyday garments and was accompanied by the 
usual attendants. In front of the attendant’s burial-hut ( faa ndap) was a space 
(agri pm) which had been prepared during the morning. (Fig. 1.) An attendant 
handed a goat to the head-chief, whose first action was to cut its throat, saying 5 
he did so that he was doing it for the benetit of the ghosts of the former townspeople. 
The carcase was then thrown on to o fire which was near the seat of the head-chief. 
In a few minutes, long before the flesh could be cooked, it was taken from the 
fire and cut up by the head-chief. A portion was given to the men who 
were assembled near the faa ndép, and they devoured it without any further 
preparation. 

The head-chief then retired to a place at the back of the faa ndap, accompanied 
by one of his attendants (an mpforset), Here he spat into a small bunch of leaves 
after chewing two berries (mii so), After this he returned to his stool and sat down. 
He took no further part in the ceremony and shortly afterwards proceeded to his 
own quarters. 

After the departure of the head-chief a procession was formed of the towns- 
people, who went to the ran pfuit pfii, preceded by two men heating drums (vitae 
again). Dancing was indulged in and nearly every person carried a whisk (fsit rigam) 
made from strips of dried raphia palm, which they beat against the open palm. 
These particular whisks are used in two ceremonies only, the other one being the 
figan, which was held on the 28th of October. The dance itself was.a circular one, 
very similar to that in the sepos ceremony. It did not last very long, and when 1t 
was over all the players drank palm-wine. This drink was heated, and when it boiled 
over, all the dancers called out a long-irawn wit-ti-ti-i-u in a very high tone. The 
exact significance of allowing the palm-wine to boil over [ was unable to determine, 
but as far as 1 could ascertain there is some connection between it and the ghosts 
of the former members of the tribe, Mr. Joyce, who has very kindly gone through 
my manuscript, says that “ possibly the splashing of palm-wine by hand, and letting 
it boil over, has the same significance, whatever itis.” ‘The head-chief informed me 
that this particular ceremony was for the benefit of the ghosts of the relatives of 
each living attendant (mpforsei cuo fon and fyi fon). 
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Ngan. (27th and 28th of October, 1917.) 

This ceremony was one of the most important of the whole series, The head- 
chief did not make any special preparations with regard to his clothing, About 
midday on the 27th, accompanied by his attendants, he proceeded to a spot on the 
north-western side of hia native hut (nd@p foi), Near the door and on the ground 
were two small bundles of leaves (tsvo twin). A fowl was handed to the head- 
chief by one of his attendants. It was then sliced into two with a sharp knife; as 
he did this the head-chief said “ figd@Ai puro” (lit., “ make the town sit down very 
quiet’). Half of the slaughtered fowl was then placed inside each of the bundles of 
leaves, They were taken to the tree near the north-western corner of the hut, at the 
base of which a bowl of palm-wine is let into the ground. The head-chief was handed 
aneége, which he broke over the bowl, sayimg as he did so, ‘Wo mov vigip pe ne” 
(this is your own food). A mixture of palm-oil and the leaves of a plant called 
Jwo fgak was then rubbed on the outsides of the bundles of leaves by the head-chief. 
He told me that this was done as “* medicine for the figan.”” They were then thrown 
through the open door into the hut, and later on in the day were burned. The 
head-chief then gave a little of a mixture similar to that which he rubbed on the 
bundle of leaves to each of hia attendants, who smeared it over their bodies, This 
was done in recognition of the fact that the head-chief was going to attend the jigdf 
ceremony. Before proceeding to the isda for, the head-chief attired himself in a 
large body-cloth (ndze agai), very similar to the one he wore in the s@ ceremony. 
Over each shoulder he carried a small white-and-black knitted string bag (ioe 
igan), the insignia for this ceremony. Any attendant who had assisted at a previous 
aigan was entitled to wear one of these bags. On the head-chief’s left arm he carried 
a small skin bag (paap ndzin)to which a small brass bell (ndziii) was attached. This 
is the general symbol carried by each of the senior attendants (mpforsei) to denote 
their rank. About three o'clock in the afternoon the head-chief, accompanied by 
his attendants, proceeded to the izafi fon, where a small group of men and boys were 
dancing rownd one large and two small drums, As usual, there were a large number 
of onlookers. The head-chief took up a position in the south-eastern part of the 
ground (ia vigan), and here (Fig. 1) his attendants grouped themselves about him. 
The ceremony commenced almost immediately with a dance. Most of the dancers 
wore small bunches of leaves* attached to their caps, and on their left arms they 
carried grass bags. Each man carried a switch rattle (teii AgGA) made from strips 
of the rind of raphia palm, or else small sticks in their right hands. As they danced 
the switches were either beaten against the hand or shaken in the air, The dance 
was performed right round the perimeter of the isan foi, each person dancing first 
with a short step with the left foot and then a long one with the right. The direction 
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was from left to right and in single file. Occasionally a small group of the dancers 
would run from their places in the line to the centre of the ground, where they would 
posture and shake their switches. This was done from several parts of the line at 
the same time, and afterwards the dancers would resume their places. At the head 
of the line was the attendant (te nd@p nigra), who was in charge of the sacred-instrument 
hut. On his head he wore a square leather cap (cuo nga), and around his neck a 
curious necklet (naa agai), from which goats’ horns and cowry shells were suspended. 
In his right hand he carried a very large bunch of leaves. When the line of dancers 
had completed one circuit of the ground a number of men rushed on from the eastern 
wide near the faa ndap. They carried large antelope horns (#aA puro figan), which 
were painted in 4 variety of ways, but in which spots and series of straight lines 
predominated, The leader of this group carried a small gourd (wer puro) which was 
also decorated in this fashion. As they approached the head-chief all the rest of the 
dancers rushed up calling out “ Boaa” (give the head-chief road). 

This was the signal for him to rise, and as he did so he seized a pair of hartebeeste 
skulls (puto gan) with the horns attached, In the orbits small bunches of leaves 
(mbo pot) were fastened. With exaggerated gestures the head-chief now took his 
place at the head of the line of dancers, holding the horns before him all the time. 
As he danced the men with switches beat on the ground with them, keeping excellent 
time. Asthe head-chief danced he called out “Ngo aga no” (lit., * This isa universal 
dance"). After completing one turn round the ground he returned to his stool. The 
irams now ceased beating and there was a complete silence for the space of about 
a minute. The performance was then repeated, with the exceptions that only half 
the circuit was made and that the men with the horns did not join in it. When half- 
way round the head-chief led a wild rush all over the ground im order “to find the 
way.” He was followed by all the people, who kept up a continuous chanting. The 
head-chief then returned to his stool and sat down, and the assembly went to a space 
(po) near the faa ndap, where they were harangued by an attendant (mo figaa ry") 
about looking after the welfare of the town. 

After this they all resumed their original places. A small group of men (pri) 
then appeared on the ground, and by acting in all sorts of absurd ways kept the 
assembly in an uproar of laughter. The head-chief informed me that it was the 
duty of these men to make the people laugh. He said that the performers came from 
the same quarter of the town and that they held hereditary rights to act in this manner 
in each performance of the gan ceremony. Unfortunately I was unable to obtain 
further information as to whether 1t was by patrilineal or matrilineal descent that. 
they claimed this nght. 

This by-play lasted about five minutes, and then the pai retired and another 
group of men came from the direction of the faa nda@p. The leader chanted, “ Nadi 
teaio sporypuo ” (Tit... This is the time for the Aga. [eit not so"). Theremainder of 
the group answered in chorus, ~ AhG-tr-@-G-& ARG-G-G-t-6" im a very musical 
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manner. They ran to the place where the head-chief was sitting, and two men 
of the group swung a large bunch of leaves ( filo figan) containing a carved stick (fseuo to) 
up and down in front of him, The leader broke into his chant, and the rest of the men 
responded in the manner just mentioned. The bunch of leaves was placed in a very 
large woven grass bag (paap ikip) by the leader. He then grasped another of the 
party by the hands, holding some dried leaves (fao gate) the while. They postured 
and struggled with each other in front of the head-chief, and as they did so the chant 
wasaltered. The leader now sang “ O-;&-yis,” and the response was, “ Ayai--&-ai, 
Avés-6-6-6."" The two men, after a very short time of struggling, fell on the ground. 
One of the party then struck each of them in turn with a large mat bag (paap pot), 
whereupon they arose again. The whole of the party then danced to a spot where 
another large mat bag (ty@p) was lying on the ground, guarded by two men (mba 
iyiip). This bagis one of the symbols of the figdii ceremony, so the head-chief informed 
me, The dried leaves which had been held in the struggle were placed in this bag, 
after which it was taken to another part of the ground by the two keepers. This 
completed the first part of the jigaii ceremony. 

After a few minutes’ rest the dance around the ground was again performed, 
and when the dancers had completed the circuit they all assembled in front of the 
head-chief, who was sitting on his stool. In the space (po) in front of him a fire 
was made, and on the fire-stones a large earthenware pot was placed by an attendant. 
It was filled with palm-wine, but before the attendant poured the cold liquid into the 
pot the head-chief touched it with the tips of his fingers. When sufficiently heated 
it was placed in front of the head-chief, who distributed it to each of his attendants. 
When all the palm-wine had been consumed the head-chief, accompanied by his 
attendants, made his way to the sacred-instrument hut. Outside the doorway 
there were four carved staves (kuw aga) with the ends stuck into large bunches of 
leaves, and one of them was now seized by an attendant, who ran round the enclosure 
surrounling the sacred-instrument hut, calling out as he did so, “Also fon figaa me hye” 
(lit., “* The head-chief orders me to do this”). All the men in the assembly then called 
out in reply, “ Yoo daa tso."” The head-chief was then handed an iron double-bell, 
as were also the attendants, and he gave the signal to commence, whereupon for 
a minute or two they all played. Only one drum (fikaa jig) was beaten. This 
playing was a signal for all the women to leave the isa fon, and to warn others to 
keep away. The whole party then proceeded to a spot at the back of the faa nd&p, 
and at a given signal from the head-chief the whole party rushed to the south-eastern 
corer of the afi fon, each man yelling as he ran. (me of the bundles was then 
deposited near where the head-chief had been sitting. Exactly the same was done for 
the north-eastern, south-western and north-western corners of the isda fon, which 
were called s2dii NOI, -yeeso mesere and -iwwo shi, respectively. (Fig. 1.) 

This concluded the ceremony for the 27th of October. Guards were left on the 
ix fow to guard the bundles of leaves, and they proceeded to make drains round 
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each of them in case of rain. The head-chief and all the people returned to their 
compounds. 

Early in the afternoon of the 28th of October the townspeople gathered in 
great numbers at the izan fon. The head-chief's stool was placed in the 14a fgan, 
with a clear space in front of it bordered by long leaves (maoda). Near by was 
another wooden stool, which was carved with representations of leopards ornamented 
with white spots. On each of these two stools were small bunches of leaves (tsto twin), 
and resting against one of them there was a staff. In about the centre of the ican 
fom a group of men sat on the ground, whilst a little way apart from them was a man, 
well smeared with camwood powder, who was holding a small mud image (sn 90 me tyryt') 
on his lap. It was supported on the top of a large mat bag (ryip), and was made m 
human form, and plastered with camwood powder and kaolin, The mouth, ears and 
eyes were coloured white. 

A general dance had been in progress for some time before the head-chief, 
accompanied by his usual attendants, appeared on the ground. He was dressed in 
the usual body-cloth (ndze figaf), but this time it was ornamented with small brass 
bells and a great number of cowry shells, The upper part of the body of the head- 
chief, and also those of his attendants, waa painted with alternate stripes of yellow 
ochre and kaolin, ‘The head-chief's cap (euo fon) was decorated very liberally with 
a number of porcupine quills (tsun figép), In his hands he carried a pair of hartebeeste 
horns. He sat down for awhile, and then a dance similar to that which opened the 
proceedings on the previous day was performed. Some of the dancers carried smull 
staves in lieu of raphia-palm switches, After it was over a group of men appeared 
from the eastern side of the izan fon. They carried antelope horns of various species, 
and resting them on the ground ran all over the izan fon in a wild and aimless manner, 
Occasionally they tapped the ground with the skulls of the antelopes to which the 
horns were attached. This performance was called maatyung mbti fo (for the 
sake of the dead people). The head-chief told me that this was done m order 
that the ghosts of the Eyap might have a plentiful supply of animal life in the ghost 
world. 

The head-chief now danced round the i2@A jfon,as on the former occasion. 
Preceding him was a man carrying a leaf! containing a mixture of palm-oil and the 
macerated leaf of a plant. This was done so that no one should approach too close 
to the head-chief. He then resumed his-seat, and about five minutes afterwards the 
group of men with the small mud image approached the vai figai. The head-chiet 
seized a staff which was resting against the second stool, and also the bunch of leaves 
which was lying on it. One of the attendants then handed him a chicken, which he 
grasped in the left hand. With both his arms outstretched he led a dance around the 
edge of the iz@n fon. The man carrying the mud image danced in front, and from 
time to time the head-chief brushed it first with the bunch of leaves and then with 
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the chicken. This was said to be an offering to the image. As this dance was 
proceeding, the group of men with the antelopes’ horns rushed about in-an aimless 
fashion as before, and from time to time tapped the ground with the akulls as they 
ran. As on the former occasion, the keeper of the sacred-instrument hut led this 
dance. Occasionally he ran to the centre of the isan fon, and as he did so all the people 
would call out, 

When the head-chief reached the north-eastern comer of the ia for he suddenly 
broke away and rushed in an aimless direction all over the ground, followed by the 
rest of the dancers, This was done in order “ to find the road.” All through this 
part of the ceremony the assembled onlookers kept up a continuous velling. After 
ten minutes’ dancing the head-chief returned to his stool. His staff was taken by one 
of his attendants to the adjacent ceremonial! ground (70) (Fig. 1). Here all the people 
assembled round an attendant, who spoke to them about the welfare of the town. 
While this was being done there was another display of buffoonery on the isi _foit 
by the same men who acted on the previous day. In various ways they acted ; 
one of them would pour palm-wine into a bottomless cup, another would steal! things 
from the grass bags carried by the other men, and by a variety of this sort of action 
they made the onlookers laugh. This part of the ceremony was called pian 
figaa. 

After the speech had been delivered by the attendant, the party proceeded to the 
place where the head-chief was sitting, some of them carrying a bunch of dried leaves 
(#0 sone) similar to those used previously in this ceremony (p. 305). The leader 
sang,“ Putt kye ne” (lit.," Let all the people help to carry’’), and as they came on to 
the ground they all danced. The ceremony of the previous day waa then repeated. 
While the two men were struggling together the head-chief said “ no mgo no,” 

The dance round the i2d fon was then repeated, after which the head-vhief 
proceeded to the south-eastern corner of the ground (Fig.1). Then ensued the same 
indiscriminate rushing about the ground as on the former occasion. Ata signal all 
the dancers rushed to the space poh, and when they were in their places all the per- 
formers called out, ‘* Waa tywii,” and those who had the raphia-palm switches beat 
the ground with them. The same attendant as: before delivered an oration to the 
effect that all the women in the town were to be looked after and that there was 
to be no illicit intercourse, and further, that no man was to marry any relative of the 
head-chief without his permission. One of the men then picked up the staff (kuw 
Agon) and carried it to the sacred-instrument hut amid a great uproar, everybody 
yelling as it was being taken from the ground. At the decred-instrument hut the 
leaves were stripped off and buried in a hole near by. 

For the third time the bunch of dried leaves ( fio gvie) was taken in front of the 
head-chief, and the same procedure was carried out as on former avcasions, This. 
time the rush was made to the north-western corner of the jaa for with the mud 
mage. The second staff (kw digoi) was then taken to the sacred-instroment hut 
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and dealt with in the same way as the first. There was a dead silence after it had been 
taken away. 

A man outside the faa ndap then called ont several times the head-chief's name, 
“ Pufon.” The head-chief responded, “*2@-e-o," and proceeded to the burial- 
hut. When he reached it the attendant in charge of the sacred-instrument hut called 
out to the ghost which was supposed to be inside the burial-hut, Each time a call 
was made a whistle replied from inside, The head-hief sounded a few notes on a 
small antelope-horn tip (¢e/}—this was to let the spirit know that the head-chief was 
waiting outside, Then he entered the hut with his attendants. He was handed 
a goat, which he slaughtered in the usual manner, the blood flowing over the inverted 
grave pots. As this was being done the head-chief said, ~ Faa adap "’ (* This is your 
food"). Powdered camwood was then sprinkled over the grave pots by the head- 
chief, who said as he did so, “* 20 pit pe ne” (° This is your own camwood powder ”’). 
Each attendant in the hut was then given some of this powder, which he rubbed over 
his body. After this, offerings of koko-yams. goats’ flesh and palm-oil were brought 
in, but these were subsequently removed and eaten by the attendants, The head-chiet 
now returned to the izaa Aigai, and the man with the mud image came down before 
him. Offerings of koko-yams, palm-oil, dried fish, a chicken and some palm-wine 
were then given to him by the head-chief, after which he returned to his usual place. 
This part of the ceremony was performed in complete silence, Then the men playing 
the drums proceeded to the izaf tebli, Following them were the bearers of the large 
bag (iy#p), and then came the rest of the party. Here there was another dance, but 
not all round the ia fon, as on former occasions, The party rushed to where the 
staff (kuw fgan) was lying, and they were again addressed by the attendant. Then, 
carrying the dried leaves (fuo zwie), they proceeded to the place where the head-chief 
wus sitting. The same ceremony as before was gone through and the leaves were 
placed with the others in the large mat bag (iyap). The party took the staff (Aveta 
figaft) and placed it with the others in the sacred-instrument hut, The ceremony was 
then transferred to where the other staff was lying, but before the party reached it 
a whistling was heard from the direction of the next ceremonial site. This was 
repeated’ several times, and then the head-chief called out,“ Si se” (lit, ” | am 
coming”), ‘This was repeated a couple of times, after which the head-chief went 
to the next ceremonial place (teu fihadi), which was an enclosure of raphia-palm 
matting around a tree (Fiews sp.). The head-chief, who was accompanied by several 
of his attendants, slaughtered a goat in the usual manner by cutting its throat. 
As the blood was flowing, the ground at the foot of the tree was sprinkled with it. 
the head-chief saying as this was being done, “ Pi mabo pene" (lit., “ This is for all 
the ghosts who come to this part of the town "), Leaving the enclosure the party 
then went to where the fourth staff was lying (yao mesere). The people were 
dancing around it as in former ceremonies. After it had been taken to the sacred- 
instrument hut all the leaves were buried in one hole. 
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Before leaving the (sv ikwan a fire was lighted under a small bowl! into which 
palm-wine had been squeezed from a sponge made of leaves, which had previously 
been anointed with the head-chief’s spittle. The party remained until the liquid 
boiled over the side of the pot, and the head-chief called out, “ K@ pfoo se” (lit., 
“This is for the use of the ghosts”). The party in the enclosure responded by 
calling out, “ Wi-@-a-@." The fire was extinguished by palm-wine, and the pot 
containing the liquid and the remains of the fire-wood and the ashes were all folded 
up carefully in a plantain leaf and taken away by one of the attendants. A portion 
of the ashes was buried carefully by the head-chief, who patted the ground down 
afterwards with his hands, 

After returning to the yosteo mesere, and after the staff had been returned to the 
saored-instrument hut, another goat was slaughtered. The ceremony was practically 
the same as that which was held af the teu aikwaf, with the exception that here the 
intestines were buried at the foot of the tree. 

The remaining ceremonial places were some distance from the centre of the 
town, and unfortunately I was unable to go to them. They were called su me myn 
and ne feoep respectively. The head-chief told me that the ceremonies here were 
exactly the same as those which had been held at the two last ceremonial grounds. 

It was well into the early morning before the final ceremony was over. Before 
the participants returned to their compounds they were supposed to bathe them- 
selves, and they were to have no intercourse with women on the succeeding day. 

During the month of November there were no set ceremonies, but the sacred 
Instrumente were played every evening in the vicinity of the sacred-instrument hut, 
or on the 24f fon. On the Bagam market days they were played during the afternoon 
in the market-place. 

On the afternoon of the 29th of October one of the head-chief"’s senior attendants 
(an mpforser) appeared in his stead in a ceremony which was an abbreviated form of 
the igii. The place where it was held was at the figyii po, where the head-chief 
satin the sd igo ceremony. The main feature was the slaughtering of goats and 
the drinking of palm-wine. Nde ta mfon, the attendant, who was the chief figure 
in this ceremony, mformed me that it was held for “the sakes” of the ghosta of the 
relatives of each attendant. 





Ndép. (11th December, 1917,) 

The final rte in connection with the ancestral ceremonies was called the adép, 
The head-chief informed me that this was the last of the series which would be held, 
and that the next would not be held for some years. There are actually two parts 
of this ceremony, the first being held in the afternoon and the second in the evening. 

South of the stream which is the town’s main water supply was an enclosure 
made of the usual type of matting. This was about forty-five feet square and was 
situated a few yards from the main road through the town. About two o'clock in the 
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afternoon the townspeople began to congregate on the roadway, and just before the 
head-chief's arrival they went to the cleared space on the southern side of the enclosure 
and sat down, By far the greater number were connected with the head-chiet in 
some way or other, such as his attendants and workmen. All his women were 
supposed to be there also, Their bodies had been well smeared with palm-oil in the 
morning. 

The head-chief on his arrival sat down on a stool near to the entrance of the 
enclosure, where he was surrounded by a number of his attendants. Shortly after 
half-past two a procession of women, headed by the head-chief's maternal grand- 
mother and his mother, filed into the cleared space in front of the head-chief. These 
women were all well smeared with camwood powder. The head-chief was handed 
a whisk of leaves by one of the attendants, and with water froma calabash he splashed 
their bodies as they went into the enclosure. This was done “to keep their skin 
(bodies) cool and to prevent them from perspiring when working during the 
ceremony. Inside the enclosure they commenced to dig the ground into midges, 
aa is done on the farms in general, These ridges mam east and west. The women 
were supervised by the head-chief's mother and grandmother. When all the ground 
inside the enclosure had been worked over they returned to the space outside and sat 
down. 

In the interval of waiting, the head-chief sat on his stool near the entrance of the 
enclosure and spent the time chatting to his attendants. The player of the pluriare 
(si?) walked abont singing as he played. The onlookers sat round the edge of the 
cleared space, and for the most part spoke to each other in whispers. 

After the return of the women from the enclosure others brought the head-chicf 
seeds or seedlings of every plant cultivated by the Eyap. As this was beme done, 
two of the head-chief’s favourite wives distributed a mixture (/2 ta) of peppers wrapped 
in a fig-leaf to the onlookers, as well as to anyone who happened to be passing on the 
road. This mixture was eaten right away, as were some cooked koko-yams which 
were distributed later on. There was then a brief spell in which the only sound 
heard was the playing of the plunuaro. 

Accompanied by three attendants (two mpforsei and one cuo foi) the head-chief 
then went inside the enclosure, taking with him the seeds and seedlings. These they 
thrust into the soft ground quite indiscriminately. Any necessary instructions the 
head-chief gave in whispers; otherwise they worked in complete silence. An open 
wicker-work basket (jikei sikop) was placed on top of one of the beds. Then the 
head-chief dug a small hole in each corner of the enclosure with a digging-knife. 
A handful of salt was thrown into them and covered with a sprinkling of camwood 
powder. The salt was said to be for the use of the ghosts. Before the holes were 
filled in the head-chief tapped on a small double-bell six times in front of each of them. 

Then he sprinkled each of the attendante with water by means of a whisk of leaves. 
A certain number of seeds and seedlings were left over and, after being collected by 
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an attendant, they were given to the head-chiefs women. The basket (ike: Mkop) 
was then sprinkled with camwood powder and taken to the head-chief’s quarters. 
The head-chief and his attendants now left the enclosure and returned to their former 
places, while the women to whom the seeds and seedlings had been given entered the 
enclosure, where they planted them. When they returned, the head-chief sprinkled 
them with water and gave them each a handful of camwood powder. Then he went 
inside the enclosure and rubbed a forked stick with salt and then with camwood 
powder, and it was stuck into one of the prepared beds as a sign that all the sowing 
had been done for the benefit of the ghosts of former townspeople. Each of the 
attendants was then given some camwood powder by the head-chief, and this was 
rubbed on their bodies, The boy attendants then came up one by one before him and 
he rubbed some of it on their foreheads, About five o'clock this part of the ceremony 
was over, and the head-chief returned to his quarters accompanied by his attendants, 
Three men playing the pluriare, the iron double-bell and the elephant-tusk horn, 
headed the procession. No guards were left at the enclosure. 

At about seven o'clock the same evening the players with the sacred instrumenta 
assembled outside a small hut just north of the head-chief’s quarters, The head-chief, 
who played on a drum (jikaa iigdi), gave the signal for the playing to begin, The 
other instruments included two drums, a number of double-bells and the instrument 
(taap) which was played in the zepon ceremonies. After playing for about ten minutes 
the instruments were all taken to the eastern side of the hut. The head-chief then 
placed a small bag over each of his shoulders and entered the hut, accompanied by 
several of his attendants, All his women were in this building, sitting on the ground 
around a small fire in the centre. The head-chief sat on a stool in the south-eastern 
comer, and his attendants sat down on the ground close to him. There were no other 
males in the hut. For a little while there was dead silence, and then ten women began 


to play on short bambu flutes (tw). These instruments were end-blown transversely, 


across the orifice, and as they were of different lengths they gave different notes. 
They were blown one by one in a descending scale very rapidly, and they were played 
for about three minutes, Then there was another spell of silence, this time for about 


ten minutes. Five calabashes of palm-oil were then handed to the head-chief by one 


of his attendants. This waa distributed to each of the women inside the hut. Palm- 
wine was afterwards poured into a large earthenware pot, which was then placed on the 
fire-stones. ‘There was another break fora full half hour, during which the only sound 


was that of the sacred instruments which were being played outside, The ten women 


then played again, but this time for one minute only. The palm-wine in the earthen- 
ware pot was then distributed to every person in the hut, to the women first and then 
tothe men. Asa rale it was drank from horn or calabash drinking-cups. The head- 
chief and his attendants then went outside to where the sacred instruments were 
being played. A goat which had been tethered inside the hut was taken with them, 
as well as a supply of palm-oil. These were placed close to the sacred-instrunient 
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players, and the party then returned inside the hut. The playing outside the hut 
ceased and there was silence for about fifteen minutes. A whistle from outside was 
blown, and as soon as the women heard it they swayed their bodies to and fro and 
called out, “Yeie nda; yer e nda,” This was repeated several times, and then another 
spell of silence ensued. The whistle was again sounded, and this time the women 
responded “Feie; yee.” The head-chief told me that the explanation of this was 
that the high god, Mhomvei(which was also the name of the first head-chief of Bagam) 
wished to know if all was well with the women of the town. He was supposed to 
ask this by means of a whistle. The head-chief gave me one of these (Pl. XXX, 
Fig. 4), which waa made of sheet iron. In reply the women affirmed that all was 
well in the town. 

About ten minutes after this two knocks were heard on the door, and the head- 
chief went out with his attendants to the place where the sacred instruments had been 
played. They were all laid out in a row on the ground and their players stood behind 
them. One of the attendants handed the head-chief a calabash of palm-oil, which he 
broke open. He then rubbed some of the oil over each Instrument and afterwards 
poured some palm-wine over them. Then the goat was slaughtered in the usual 
manner and the blood, as it flowed irom its throat, was poured over the instruments. 
Camwood powder was then sprinkled over all of them, and they were taken by their 
players to the sacred-instrument hut. This concluded the ndép ceremony, and the 
head-chief and his attendants returned to his quarters. Later on the women left the 
hut and returned to their homes. 

This concluded the series of ceremonies held in 1917 in connection with the 
ancestral cult. 

I now propose to refer briefly to some of the outstanding points which appear 
to be connected with the ancestral cult of the Eyap. 

As already mentioned, the principle underlying all the ceremonies is the supplica- 
tion of the ghosts of the tribal ancestors to bring material prosperity to the tribe, 
to cause the women to bear children, and the crops to be fruitful. 

The central figure in all the ceremonies, with one exception, is the head-chiet, 
who combines in his office that of priest as well. This man is the pivot on which the 
whole tribal law and order revolves. He is the representative of the tribe for all 
things, whether for good or for evil. Assisting him are the senior and other attendants 
who accompany him to each ceremony. An old man acts as remembrancer to the 
head-chief in most of the ceremonies, but he has no official position. Women play 
a very subordinate part in all of the ceremonies, but during quite a number they may 
look on. 

The ancestral cult ceremonies are performed in such a way that each member 
of the tribe is concerned in one or more of them. The first series includes the zepon, 
or ceremony of visiting the burial-huts of the head-chief's ancestors. It appears to be 
exclusively for the benefit of the head-chief, his relatives, women, and immediate 
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retainers. This ceremony, as well aa the others, has been described in full detail, but 
there are some points which may be noted. The boiling or heatmg of palm-wine has 
@ significance for which no explanation could be given, the giving of pieces of meat 
to women “to make them catch pickin,” the subsidiary women’s danee, and the 
meaning of splashing inside the ste, all require explanation. An interesting point 
crops up concerning the food-offerings at the graves, The staple article of diet 1s 
maize, but this was not used on a single occasion during the ceremonies witnessed. 
Koke-yams, however, were used as one of the principal food-offerings. This seems to 
point to the times before the introduction of maize, when koko-yams entered more 
largely into the tribal dietary than they do at present. 

The second ceremony (s@) appears to be celebrated for the benefit of each member 
of the tribe. A number of visitors from other tribes also take part in it. The only 
occasion on which I saw a woman take anything like o prominent part was in this 
purticular ceremony. A number of peculiar dances and bouts of mimic warfare 
have been described as taking place in this ceremony. When I witnessed it several 
of the performers wore various carved wooden masks or peculiar clothing, with 
antmal-form headdress, or else they carried animals’ skins on their backs. I was 
looking very closely for any form of animal cult or totemism, and made numerous 
enquiries concerning these elements. It is clear that the wearing of animal masks 
and skins is a form ef animal cult, and a degraded one at that. Totemism 1s absolutely 
non-existent In Bagam. A member of the tnbe may “ follow an animal, but he 
may also change his choice from time to time. On one occasion a man will bear a 
leopard skin, and on another a wooden mask with a carved representation of a 
buffalo’s head. 

The ndurro ceremony is a subsidiary one “ to make the people happy.” 

The next group of ceremonies (mba figeon so fori mbeivi) have a number of 
peculiar features for which no explanation could be given me. It seems that they 
are performed for the benefit of the ghosts of former tribal members who lived 
in Various parts of the town, The use of the whisk, whether of horse-tail 
or of leaves, is so universal in this part of the world that it requires further 
investigation. 

A peculiar feature is introduced in the figa@i ceremony, for here we have a definite 
ritual performed so that the ghosts of former members of the tribe shall have a 
plentiful supply of animal life in the home of the dead. This seems a strange 
departure ; for it would appear to be capable of explanation if the ghosts were asked 
to increase the supplies of animuls for the use of the tribe, but here the reverse is the 
case. On this point the head-chief was my informant. I was unable to find out the 
meanings of the other details of this ceremony. 

One ceremony on a much smaller seale is performed with one of the semor 
attendants acting as the priest. This is an abbrevinted form of the sigdfi, and is 
performed for the benefit of the ghosts of the relatives of the head-chief's attendants. 
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The final ceremony (nddp) is one in which the women of the tribe take a definite 
part. Its object is the planting of seeds, &c., for the use of the tribal ghosts. The 
head-chief's women prepare the garden, after which the head-chief and three of his 
attendants plant the seeds and seedlings. Then the women plant some also. One 
point concerning this ceremony appears to indicate that amongst the Eyaip the 
working of the soil hus always been done by the women. The ceremony in the 
evening is mainly for the head-chief’s women, and in it communications from the 


high god are supposed to be heard asking if all is well with them. 
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I.—Tue ORnGanizaTion OF THE UROKAIVA. 


(a) The People, 

As introduction to this paper, a brief summary may be given of the social organization 
of the Orokaiva. These people occupy the greater part of the Northern Division of 
Papua. Geographically, their country is bounded ‘on the north by the River Waria, 
or, roughly speaking, the old German boundary; on the west by the Central Range ; 
and on the south by the Hydrographers, though there are some sections of the 
people scattered along the seaboard further southward. 

The people are predominantly Papuan, with not improbably a strain of Melanesian 
blood. They were cannibals, and noted for their fighting quality; their weapons 
are the spear, club, and shield. They live in the main by their gardens, of which the 


staple product is taro, and, secondarily, by hunting, fishing, andsago, The Orokaiva. 


territory is for the most part plam country; there are tracts of lalang grass and 

broad expanses of sago swamp, but by far the greater area is under thick forest. 
The inhabitants of this country speak various dialects of the same language, 

and have no practical difficulty in understanding one another. This language has 
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been called Binandele, because the dialect of that particular tribe has been the 
most studied. There is a general similarity in physical type throughout the popula- 
tion, and a general similarity in manners, customs, and material culture, Making 
due allowance for certain tribal differences, we may still refer to the Orokatva as o 
fairly homogeneous group. 

(6) Division info Tribes. 

The group is divided, on no very strict basis, into a number of tribes, ‘These 
have been mapped out by E. W. P. Chinnery and the late W. N. Beaver in “ Papua, 
Annual Report, 1914-15 " (p. 158), 

The tribe usually, but not invariably, occupies one continuous area of land. 
1, it isin the main a local unity. It is distinguished by some linguistic differences, 
not always very great, but immediately obvious to the native, who by way of 
linguistic classification gives nicknames—Aia Mama, Ainka Mamaka, Aha Maha, 
eto.—to the tribes according to their several phrases for ““ Mother and Father.” 
Mutual enmities and alliances, more or less permanent, have served to mark the 
political identity of the tribes, and there are some cultural differences between them. 

My own investigations have been principally among the following tribes :— 
Aiga (of the middle Opi); Binandele (Mambare, Gira, and lower Kumusi rivers) ; 
Tain Daware (coast between Mambare and Kumusi); and Wasids, or Jegasi Sarahu 
(on the plain immediately north-west of Mount Lamington). But enquiries in the 
other tribes as well as these show that the social organization is practically the same * 
and in respect of the Plant-emblems and the Clans (whieh together form the subject 
of this paper) the evidence has revealed a marked consistency throughout the whole 
people. 

(ce) Division into Clana. 


Each tribe is split into a multiplicity of smal! clans: and from time to time the 
clans will further multiply themselves by subdivision. Whereas there are about 
ten tolerably well-defined tribes of the Orokaiva, the clans number hundreds. 

They are so small as usually to occupy only one village; and sometimes they 
can boast no more than two or three representatives. Whereas the ultimate bases 
of the tribal division are political and economic, that of the clan system is lineal. 
The Orokaiva were formerly a people of fierce temper and restless habits, given to 
raiding, cannibalism, and interminable feuds: In the peculiarly merciless warfare 
of earlier times—the disruptive effects of which are sometimes, pethaps, under- 
estimated—there are authentic tales of extermination, and, more often, of flight, 
dispersal, and migration. It comes about, therefore, that some clans have been 
widely scattered; there has been interpenetration, and now representatives or 
branches of the same clan may be found in different tribes, where they have taken 
on the slightly new colour of their surroundings. It will be obvious that the division 
into tribes and the division into clans cannot always be mutually conformable, 
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(qd) The Clan and the Village. 

The village is usually amall—in these days of peace and security smaller perhaps 
than formerly. In the larger villages there are often two clans or more, which 
occupy separate ends or parts of the settlement. On the other hand, a vigorous clan 
may oceupy several adjacent villages; and, as was said above, it may be scattered 
far and wide, However, the normal disposition is, one clan one village. Indeed, 
it appears that the clan in the first instance coincides with the village. For there 
is a tendency for individuals to strike out on their own account and found little 
homestead villages on the site of their gardens. At first they retain their old clan 
names; but, as the family thrives and develops into a small patriarchal group, it 
may take to itself a distinctive name and so become a young clan. The manner in 
which this clan name is acquired is a matter of principal importance in this paper. 


(e) The Constitution of the Clan. 

The Orokaiva clan is patriarchal and of very simple constitution, The child 
belongs to his father’s clan, and his plant-emblem is that of his father. There are 
tare exceptions, cases in which a clan has been named after a woman, and in which 
the mother's plant-emblem has been adopted as that of the incipient clan; but 
these may be taken as proofs of the rule. The father is undisputed head of the 
family. The maternal uncle has cettain ceremonial duties to perform, e.g. that of 
piercing the child's nose, but he cannot be said to exercise any authority in. the 
normal instance. Between the nephew and his maternal uncle there are cordial 
relations, but no subordination and control. 

Tt may be remarked in passing, however, that the relation between the father’s 
people and the mother’s people is, in practice, so friendly and intimate that the child 
associates himself almost as readily with the latter as with the former: and it is 
common for the plant-emblem of the mother (and of the maternal uncle) to be taken 
by the children as a secondary badge. Indeed, although it is not regarded as correct, 
an inexperienced child, if asked for his plant-emblem, will often enough give his 
mother’s and forget his father's. In effect the Orokaiva organization very nearly 
approaches « bilateral system, though in theory it is patrilineal. 

There is no rank of chieftainship, but a recognized ascendancy of the old men. 
The leader and ruler of any clan is simply the eldest of its men, provided he be not 
so old as to be incompetent, and provided always that his personality is equal to 
his position. (Where the clan is scattered there is no single lendership.) Over and 
above these clan patriarchs there are recognized leaders of small clan confederacies 
and even—in war-time—of tribes: but these need not be discussed], as Our concern 
at present is the clan. 

Roughly speaking, the clan is exogamous. But it is not strictiy so. Sometimes 
informants will claim that it should be exogamous, but investigation reveala many 
instances in which it is not. On the other hand, it is sometimes maintained that It 
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is a proper thing to keep the women in the village, in the hope of building up its 
population’ On the whole, one may say that there is no strict rule, but only a 
general practice of clan exogamy. 

Marriage is normally patrilocal, though the contrary cases are quite numerous. 
Where marriage happens to be matrilocal the rule of patrilineal descent is not broken, 
though no doubt the influence of the maternal side is stronger. It is not unusual 
for a man to divide his time between the villages of his wife's people and his own, 
living as comfortably in one as in the other. 

The last point with regard to the clan is the fact of its common ancestry. The 
members of the clan itself always claim or assume a common ancestor, and there is 
no doubt that their assumption isin the main correct. Sometimes they cannot pive 
4 name, sometimes they can. Sometimes the name is only a generation or two old, 
and this, indeed, is what must be expected. If new clans are constantly springing 
into existence in the way I have described (a process partly neutralized by the dying- 
out of old clans), then it follows that the originator will frequently be a very definite 
personality who may have lived within the memory of one's informants, or in the 
extreme case be an informant himself. 


IL.—Tue Poast-Emprem on Heratv. 

Every clan has a distinctive emblem or associate, in the great majority of cases 
a species of the vegetable kingdom. Among the Aiga tribe (of whom my information 
is the fullest) this is called the heratu, and throughout the remainder of this paper 
the word Aerafu will be used as the equivalent of plant-emblem, Aenafw is the form 
in the Binandele and Tain Daware languages; in Wasida o different word, jae, is 
used; and throughout the whole Orokatva people alternative names are evobo and 
ahije, or some nearly equivalent forms. 

It may safely be said that the herafu is universal among the clans, and almost 
invariably it is some plant or tree. The Orokaiva are mostly forest people. In 
the tropical bush there 1s infinite variety, and (what makes the bush so difficult for 
the timber-getter and so easy for the native) this vanety is forever repeating itself. 
Give a native a moment and he will look about him and pluck you his ferafu. The 
botanical names are of no consequence—fortunately so, as I cannot give them. 
There are large forest trees, such as Boruga and Struga, the “ canoe tree"; creepers 
anil bushes; grasses and weeds, Sometimes they have an economic value; com- 
monly they have none whatever. It is certain that they are not selected as heralu 
because of any use they may have. The accompanying photograph will give an 
iilea of the plant-emblem; it is usnally no more than a twig or an unpretentious 
nand{ul of grass, (See Pl. XX XID, Fig. 1,) 





* This, I believe, is usually when there is a surplus of women in the village, and this is a 
somewhat unusual state of affairs, 
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Since the Aeraty is in so great a majority of cases a vegetable species, the phrase 
“plant-emblem " seems to be justified. There are, however, some interesting 
variants, including a number of bird-associates and certain simple emblematic 
devices. Though I describe these somewhat mn detail, it must not be forgotten that 
they are, relatively speaking, a very smiall category, and that the Aeratu is normally 
a plant or tree. 

In the Wasida tribe I came across three bird-associates, Kombe, a certain black 
bird whose name “* Kombu™ ia meant to reproduce ite ery ; AHivikt, the hawk; and 
Hororo, a small ground forager. These were all subsidiary embiems, and the clans to 
which they belonged had Aeratu of the ordinary botanic: kind. Further, they were 
not, as far as T know, used for the regular purpose of the Aeratu, viz.. a badge or 
token of identity, However, among the Binandele there was the Diriu, or common 
blue pigeon, of the Diriu clan; and among the Tain Daware the Bangai, or eagle 
hawk, of the Bangat-unji; and it was claimed that the feathers of both these birds 
were used as identity marks. The blue pigeon (with a slight dialectical change of 
name) is again heratu of the Dirou about the Hydrographer foot-hills, but I have 
no very trustworthy note on this instance. Among several score of heratu I have 
lighted upon only these six instances of birds, so that they may be considered 
very Ture, 

A few examples may be given of the semi-mechamical devices which sometimes 
serve as ferafw, Among the Aiga the Honia-Noduru clan use a split stick—not a 
particular stick, but simply any small branch torn from a tree by the track and 
split half-way down its length. The Samberota clan has for its heratu a samin, Le, 
a green stick flattened or squashed at the end, as a wooden peg is splayed out by 
hammering. The Simborota, besides their plant-emblem Simboro, have a habit of 
stamping their heel (afu) into the soft ground to leave the print of it as their mark, 
Among the Binandele we find fopo, any broad leaf rolled inte a spiral with the same 
quick turn of the hands which we see behind the grocer’s counter; and pono, a foot 
or so of creeper fashioned into two tangent circles in imitation of the ornament pono, 
which consists of two cireular pig tusks, The Umbengi clan of the Tain Daware 
have for their Aeratu, wmni-bengi, literally “ water-clod,” t.c. the clod of earth con- 
tinually dislodged by the stream from the river bank. 

Further instances of this nature could be given. It will be seen that all these, 
like the usual plant Aeratu, have this much in common, that they may be extemporized 
ina moment, A native cannot lay hold of « bird or an animal whenever he wants 
it; consequently birds are rarely adopted as Aerafw, and animals or fish, so far as 
my investigations go, never. 

[tis common, almost regular, for the clan to have one or more alternative heralu. 
For this there are several explanations which may be regarded us concurrent, In 
the first place, it is well to have an alternative or emergency Aeratu. If the tree 
Tuvira is not handy, then ¢he jakara, a grass stalk will do, and, failing that again, 
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komusu, a leaf of any kind made into a scroll, and by one or the other of these you 
may know that a Serugehije man has passed. 

Secondly, there is a sort of hierarchy of Aerafu. As was said before, the clan is 
continually subdividing. The sub-clan or incipient clan, even the individual, may 
adopt an independent Aeratu, but, still belonging to the parent body, continue for 
a time at least to use the parent Aeratu. Thus two branches of the clan Simborota, 
retaining their original heratu, the river-grass Simboro, have each their distinctive 
mark, one the tree Ominga, and one, atu, the imprint of a heel. 

Thirdly, a man uses both the paternal and the maternal Jeratu, As I have 
previously mentioned, the Aeraftw proper is the former, and the contrary instances 
which do occur are exceptional. The heratu of the father is passed on by mberitance, 
whereas that of the mother is not normally handed down beyond the generation of 
her offspring. However, so close is the intimacy between the two branches of the 
united family, that the son or daughter may be as familiar with the mother's Aeratu 
as with the father’s. Within the clan, indeed, it is the distinctive mark of the house- 
hold, and a man may often employ his father’s and his mother’s emblems simul- 
tancously so as to make his identity the clearer. Further, as it is customary for a 
man to spend some of his time in his wife's village, it follows that the son must 
spend some of his time in his mother’s village, and while there he may use his mother’s 
heratu in preference to his father’s, which would be less familiar among the surrounding 


Itl.—Uses or THe Heratv. 
(a) As an Identity-Token, 
So far Ihave not mentioned the uses of the plant-emblem. If one asks a native 
what he actually does with his heratw, he will assuredly answer: “I place it on the 
track so that others who follow may know I have passed that way." This, indeed, 
though not the only use for the Aeratu, is the commonest. At a junction of two 
paths, [have come upon eight different kinds of leaves or grass, placed there during 
the morning anil as yet scarcely wilted. My boys, who were inhabitants of the 
district, were able to identify each clan by its Aerafu; the owners of them had passed 
this spot at intervals, all bound for one village as guests too feast and dance. The 
stem of the leaf, the root of the grass, or the butt of the branch, should poimt in the 
direction which its owner has taken, but apparently this rule is not observed with 
strictness. 





There is another use similar in principle. When a hungry man sees a ripe 
bunch of bananas in the garden of his friend he will not hesitate to help himself. 
Tt is to be feared that he would not hesitate over long if he met the same temptation 
in the garden of a stranger. In the first instance, however, he will eat his fill of the 
bananas, or whatever it may be, and leave his Aeratu. When the owner comes to his 
garden and seus this he will be satisfied, for no native begrudges food to his friend. 
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I have had occasion myself to use this simple expedient. Finding a village 
where we meant to Innch for the time being deserted, we steal a bunch of bananas, 
cook them, and go on our way with invigorated and cheerful carriers. To account 
for this act of pillage we need only leave a stick or two of tobacco by the remains of 
the banana bunch, tied to a sprig of croton, which happens to be the heratu of a 
rather distinguished old native who is with me. We may then feel that we 
have not only made payment but given the fullest possible account of our 
behaviour. 

In these two uses the heratw is an identity-token, having a sort of evidential 
value in proving presence or agency, like a national flag left planted on the North 
Pole, or a visiting card slipped under the front door. It may be remarked that the 
heralu is never worn or carried by a man simply asa badge. It is an identity mark 
in absentia, 


(6) dsa Mark of Individual Abstinence. 

The next use for the Aera/u is a somewhat singular one. It is used by individuals 
as a sign of abstinence, a sort of self-inflicted tabu; and this, it would appear, is 
invariably the outcome of some quarrel or grievance. The Orokaiva is very prone 
when his feelings are hurt to punizh himself rather than the man who has hurt 
them; or, perhaps better, to take revenge upon the other party by punishing 
himself. 

Thus, if a man fall out with his wife, he will thrust a sprig of his herafu through 
his armlet, and while he continues to wear it will receive no food of her cooking. 
Not that he altogether starves himself into relenting ; some friend will cook for him 
until his mood softens, and then there are interchanges of gifts between the wife's 
people and his own, and, as I am told, invariable reconciliation. Similarly, a wife 
who has been aceused by her husband of sponging on him, not working for her keep, 
will advertise her grief and indignation by wearing her Aeratu, and will, for the time 
being, refuse to eat another taro out of his garden. 

A bunch of drooping leaves nay be seen tied to a coco-nut palm in the village, 
The owner has fallen out with a neighbour over the boundary of his garden. The 
row of tree trunks which constitutes the mutual garden border has been displaced 
and shows an encroaching and unwurrantable bulge. Therefore he has set up his 
heratu to indicate that he has been imposed upon, and has broken off friendly relations 
with his neighbour; he will accept no hospitality from him (and give none) until 
the matter has been adjusted. Another man nurses some resentment against a 
near-by village. If he were bidden to a feast there he would go, but with his heratu 
in his armlet, and when the wooden dish of savoury taro was placed before him he 
would wave it aside, or lay his Aeratu upon the food to show that he could not accept 
the hospitality of those who had wronged him. Then the offender would be put to 
shame and punished, and be sorry for what he had done. 
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(c) As the Naterari or Village Tahu-Poat. 

The Aeratu appears again in its most interesting character as the village tabu- 
post. In many parts of the territory it is the custom long before a feast to set up 
some tangible sign of tabu upon the coco-nuts. Among the Orokaiva this sign 
commonly takes the form of a wooden post or pillar, roughly carved and painted ; 
and this post should, properly speaking, be of that particular wood which the clan 
owns for its Aevatu. This, however, cannot be a universal rule, because the heratu 
is often a grass or some small plant; but it may be said that, when the Aeratw is a 
tree, the tabu-post is a stump of that tree. (In the other cases 1t may be a post of 
some alternative wood, or—a frequent substitute—one or two wands of the very 
light timber called Pamba tied horizontally to a palm.) 

Among the Aiga such a post is called naterari, and this word will be used as an 
alternative for tabu-post. Na means “village” and ferari “to close up,” as a 
creek is dammed up with stones, or as the hollow drum is closed at one end with the 
lizard-skin. The Binandele word is ao, apparently a contraction of ago (another 
dialectical form); I cannot make any suggestion as to its real meaning. In Wasida 
the same object is called itembari, probably a compound of i, “ tree,” and lembari, 
“to place ontop.” In Dobadura the word was natembahije : na (village), temba (to 
place ontop), ahije (ancestor). I propose to deal somewhat lengthily with the functions 
of the naterari, because they may throw a light on the real nature of the Aeratu. 

Some time after a man’s death it is customary to give a large feast to which all 
the mourners are invited. Such a feast is usually accompanied by a dance, and 
perhaps by some other ceremony (such as the debut of initiates), which may have no 
immediate connection with the deceased, This, indeed, is merely to kill two birds 
with one stone, or to satisfy more than one social obligation with the same batch 
of pigs. However, the feast at any rate is to be regarded as placatory to the departed 
spirit. Some months after the man’s death the naferari is set up in the centre of 
the village, and from this moment the coco-nuts are not eaten green, but allowed 
to ripen and fall, until at last there is a tremendous accumulation, perhaps laid out 
in lines on the ground, or else piled on a mountainous tripod. 

Meanwhile the naterari has been standing in the village clearing, as if silently 
watching the slow preparations, somewhat weatherbeaten by now, and with tte 
originally garish make-up a little faded. It is, however, treated with a certain 
amount of care and respect, It is not uncommon to see a miniature four-legged 
shelter to protect it from the rain, with a gabled roof of sago-thateh, and perhaps 
underneath the roof a little platform. (Pi. XXXU, Fig. 2.) On this platform may be 
found an old hamboo cylinder pipe, a lime gourd, perhaps a handful of withered 
betel-nuts; and beside these a few fragments—fresh or mouldy—of cooked taro. 
These are so placed for the spirit of the departed, or, to use the Aiga word, the sovai. 
Tt will come by night and refresh itself to that extent which is proper for a spirit, 

or as a native will say, with a twinkle in his eye, taking no more than an ant might 
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eat. In addition to these offerings there may be found certain mementoes of the 
deceased—an old banana-seed necklace, a shell bracelet, in one case a broken gourd 
that had been a urinary for an invalid and bed-ridden old man. 

When the preparations for the entertainment are complete the nalerart is 
removed, and, with ita removal, the coco-nut tabu comes to an end. Normally, it 
would appear, the naferari stands through the time of feasting and is removed 
afterwards. Sometimes, | am told, the provisions for the feast are displayed before 
the post—row upon row of wooden dishes piled with cooked food—and it is called 
upon to witness the feast in its honour. 

There is still something of reverence in the final disposal of the naferari. When 
I suggested chopping it up for firewood I was made to feel that this was rather a 
bad joke. In the inland village it is put aside in the outskirts of the bush, sometimes 
with a small platform close by for a continuation of the food offerings, and there 
allowed to decay. On the River Opi it is placed, with other paraphernalia of the 
dance, upon a raft; with some little ceremony this raft 1s guided into midstream 
and released to follow its unattended course toward the sea. Sometimes the nateran 
is stowed away in a house, At any rate, it is not simply thrown away and dis- 
regarded, For this two reasons ate given ; first, that the sevai, or spirit, would be 
angry; second, that the people feel too sorrowful to treat the naferari thus. 

It is worth referring to the forms or patterns of the tabu-post. The variety is 
very great, for each example seems to take shape from the individual carver's imagina- 
tion. There is no such thing as a distinctive clan device ; and there are no names 
for particular patterns. In one village a newly erected naferari of an unusually 
pretentious character had been recently substituted for another of inferior work- 
manship. The latter, though discarded, had not been destroyed. Both belonged 
to the same clan and village, and were set up for the same occasion, but they were 
wholly different in pattern and appearance. 

The treatments range from the very simplest of formal designs to somewhat 
elaborate representations of the human figure. The latter probably throw some 
light upon the former. For instance, the prevalent device of cutting through the 
post so as to leave two separate supports may be reminiscent of the obviously human- 
like legs of more elaborate figures. There are many naferart which apparently do not 
conform to the implied explanation, but nevertheless it may be said that many do 
show a slight, and others an unmistakable, anthropomorphic character. The 
accompanying sketches were made at various times and entirely at random. (Fig. 1.) 

Enough has been said to show that the naferari is very closely associated with 
the dead man for whom the feast is to be made. I do not remember hearing in so 
many words that the naferari actually represented auch and such a dead man; 
but the fact that the feast is definitely made for the dead man, the care with which 
the naferari is treated, the offerings made to it, the mementoes of the deceased which 
are attached to it, and the ceremonious way in which it is finally disposed of, would 
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all lend colour to the suggestion that it is regarded as a representative of the dead, 
and is, inimagination, identified with him, One could not go so farasto say that it 
was actually an image of him; but in view of its occasionally striking anthropo- 
morphism, it is not impossible that originally the naferari was in reality set up as 
a crude model of the dead. I may give one illustration to show that this notion, 
or a similar one, has not been entirely forgotten. In No. iv, Fig. 1, primitively 
painted on one facet of the post may be seen the figure of a man. The naterari was 
cut out, set up and painted by one Bararipa, pending a feast in honour of his deceased 
father Komona; and the figure, by Bararipa’s word, was. a picture of Komona 
himself, 

Another bond between the naferari and the dead, viz., that of a common name, 
will become evident when we have proceeded further. 


[V.—Tue Heratv as ANCESTOR. 

Having described the uses of the heratu, I may now endeavour to explain them. 
The fact of first importance ia that the Aerafu of the clan is constantly referred to 
as “our ancestor.” The words used are evobo and ahije: the former (which in this 
connection is the usual one) seems always to have the extra connotation of “ ancient.” 
The latter may mean either literally * grandfather,” or else an ancestor more remote. 
It is always difficult to determine the proper limits of native categories. Heratu, 
which I have used as synonymous with plant-emblem, would seem with some 
informants to have a rather more limited application, t.e. it refers to the plant-emblem 
especially gua mark of identity ; whereas eyobo is rather a more comprehensive term, 
covering not only the special plant-emblem ancestor, but the whole march-past of 
forefathers. 

However, the plant-emblem is called an ancestor. When a man is dead and 
lies awaiting burial, the women may be heard crying to him as the offspring of his 
heratu—* Asava-jai, Hombigajat!” i.e. “Child of Asava, child of Hombiga !" 
the word jai being used in every-day speech as we might use the word “ piceaninny.” 

Now, I have many times asked the native what he means by calling the plant- 
emblem his ancestor. Sometimes he cannot give an answer, but very commonly 
he can, and then it is always the same: * Our real ancestor,”’ he says, “ was a human 
being, not a tree; i wus a man with a tree-name.” For once, I believe, our native 
has given the really true explanation. 1 will proceed with the evidence for this 
hypothesis, viz., that the normal Aeratu is a species of plant representing a human 
ancestor of the same name. 

There are certain reasonably authentic incidents in which a human namesake, 
or, rather, original, of the Aeratw is well remembered. Thus there is a Binandele 
clan named Yegaboda whose heratu is Watora, the reed. During their latter migra- 
tions these people hid from their enemies among the reeds, and here a baby was 
born to whom was given, in a very characteriste fashion, the name Watora. In 
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FIG, 1—SXAMPLES OF NATERARI, OR TANU-FoSsTS (mmoNT 3 on 4 FEET). 
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due time this child beeame the chief man of his clan, which adopted Watora, or the 
reed, as its Aeralu. So we find two widely separated branches of the clan Samanahnu, 
one among the Aiga, the other, an emigrant section, among the Binandele, The Aiga 
section, still retaining their name of Samanahu, have now the alternative heratu 
Asava and Hominga, evidently acquired subsequently ; while the Binandele branch 
has kept its original Aeratu, the tree Samana. Both sections, however, told the 
same tale of Samana. He was their common ancestor, not a tree, of course, as they 
affirmed, but a man, and one who, as it chanced, acquired his name from the fact 
that he was brought to birth under a Samana tree. 

It happens that in each of these two cases the ancestor has acquired his tree- 
name in much the same way; and in fact this habit of naming a child from some odd 
circumstance attending its birth is very common: instance the names Abiga, “ Ashes,” 
and Ijita, * The Sun,” given for precisely similar reasons, But whatever the origin 
of the tree-names for human beings, I shall presently have to stress the fact of their 
extraordinary frequency among the Orokaiva. 

To give further instances, a man of the Aiga clan Johari, whose jerafu is Saga, 
declares that Saga was a man of flesh and bone, and gives, with confidence, a genealogy 
in which he proves him to be his great-grandfather. Another, an old man with feratu, 
Okemba, says that he remembers seeing in his boyhood the real Okomba. In a 
certain Village on the Kumusi the herafu is Juara,a creeper. This will not make a 
suitable tabu-post, so the chief, one Euga, cut out a post from the Fuga tree; and 
on another occasion used the tree Hamanye, because a paternal ancestor had borne 
the name. 

Of individual heratu I shall have more to say presently. But an instance may 
be given here to show how the Aerafu represents the human being with the tree-name. 
The Pure clan on the Mambare has for its heratu the plant Pura; but two individuals 
prove to possess Aeratu of their own, one the tree Goru, from his paternal grandfather 
of the same name, and the other a pair of alternatives, Simbin: (the croton), his 
mother’s name, and Ewa (a kind of bread-fruit ?), his father’s name. Instances 
could be multiplied. From constant questioning | have come to form the opinion 
that in the very great majority of cases the herafu has been adopted in this manner, 
viz., a8 a tangible emblem of the synonymous ancestor. 

I have four cases in which a contrary explanation was offered. A fugitive 
section of the Serngahije clan, making its way northward toward the River Mambare, 
settled for some time im a place of abundant sago, and thereafter abandoned the 
original Aeratu, Tuvira, and adopted Ambe, or sago. A clan of the Tain Daware 
named Giriri had for its original ancestor, one Bono, But they were constantly 
using @ certain hard-wood called (irirt for building, and consequently took this for 
their Aeratu and their clan name. The Gonini clan of the Tain Daware have for 
their heratu, Gonini, and occupy four villages: In one of these, Sivariri, there is 
growing a large tree of the same name, and its inhabitants have taken this species 
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(Sivarirt) for their Aeratu. The fourth instance is that of the Binandele clan Dinu. 
These people, who long ago lived on the Kumusi, were fishing in a small creek when 
the body of a blue pigeon (Diriu) came floating down, They accordingly named the 
creek Dinu, and, it would appear, adopted the name for themselves and their Aerafi, 
Though the clan was long ago driven out by the Aiga, this same creek and the adjacent 
village are still known as Dirou, a circumstance which gives a colour of truth to the 
legend. 

These four cases, however, are not typical. The usual explanation is the one 
I have given above. In many cases, of course, no explanation whatever wae 
forthcoming. On the whole it may well be surprising that the native should have so 
often been able to suggest a plausible origin for one of his customs. After some 
acquaintance with the Orokaiva, one may safely say that, although of a highly 
imaginative nature, he is not such a fool as really to believe himself descended from 
a tree. 


V.—Tue Onioww or Chan NaMEs. 

It must be remembered that these natives have a habit of identifying themselves 
by their father’s! or their grandfather's, or their clan's names as much os by their 
own. When the fortunate hunter drives his spear into the pig, he shouts, not his 
own name, but such a phrase as Kaiepa-tahije—* Grandson of Kaiepa,” or Kaiepa- 
ta-bijari—‘* Begotten of Kaiepa,”’ or perhaps he will use his clan name, Jagas- 
tahije*— Descendant of the Jagasi."” So also at a feast or a ceremony, or a mustering 
of the neighbourhood for some warlike demonstration, when from different directions 
the clans come pouring into some central village, each contingent will arrive in 
single file led by its chief man, and those who are already assembled will greet them 
with shouts and say, “ Here come the followers of Embuja,” or “ the followers of 
Tembari "—whoever the leader may be. 

All the underlings of any particular old warrior are called (in the Sangara 
dialect) tekahoka, his “ following; they are in fact collectively known by his name. 
The nearest equivalent in this language to our word “ chief is emboe-javean, “ the 
man who gives the name,” ic. the man whose name will serve to identify all his 
followers. A similar expression is used in Wasida to signify a leader of a group, 
embo-peni-javo, literally “* man-big-name,” 

It will be seen how readily in this simple and patriarchal organization the group 
may take its collective name from the leader or patriarch. Further, one may be 
surprised on askino who is the em/e-jaroari of a certam group to be given the name 
of a man who is dead, Chieftainship among the Orokaiva is so rudimentary that a 
successor may not yet, so to speak, have taken shape. But that does not matter. 

1 Father's” in the classifioatory sense. Sometimes the maternal uncle's name ia used. 


* J hije is a reciprocal term—grand parent or ancestor on the one hand, grandson or descendant 
on the other. 
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The group is content to be known as the followers of the dead man. This latter is 
indeed a very common phase. The clan takes its name from a leader alive or dead : 
if he be a distinguished man his name will live after him as the collective name of 
his descendants. As the procesa of clan disintegration proceeds the small bodies 
which split off will take names of their own, though perhaps retaining as well the 
original and more general name of the parent clan, Thus we find between the Opi 
and Kumusi rivers two Aiga clans, Serugahije and Samanahu, occupying respective 
ends of the same village. With two other clans they form a little group known as 
Hani. What is the origin or meaning of the name Hani no informant could tell me + 
but Serugahije was admitted to be the first of the clans, from which the others had 
branched off; and this clan had been founded by one Seruga, an emigrant from the 
Kumusi to these parts. The clan Samanahu, already mentioned, had been founded 
by Samana, who, it would appear, was originally a Serugahije man. 

This habit of naming the clan after its leader or ancestor is not, however, 
universal. I propose to examine a series of clans—as complete as I could make it— 
af the Aiga tribe. The terminations of the clan names will require a note, Aluje 
means “descendant”; whu means literally and somewhat picturesquely “ the 
trunk of a tree,” much as we should say “stock”; embo means “ man”: aha may 
mean “ mother,” as it does in one Orokaiva dialect, though not in that of the Aiga: 
-ta ia simply an associative or possessive suffix. 





(1) ‘There is first a class of local names which more or less explain themselves :— 
Clan Name, Meaning. Heratu, 


Angerihani -- (angeri means “beyond, over Jswga, Soriho. 
yonder”; Aani may mean 
“friends, comradea,” or, pos- 
sibly, “* tree branch *’) 


Angeriuhna = ds Potana, Hamana, 

Autembo .. -» (aute means the “ bush, forest"), . Saga, 

Poita-uhu .. (Poita, name of a certain creek)... Boruga,t 

Seva-whr .» (seeadi, the“ bush")  .. .. Siruga, Sela and 
' Tanderi, 

Tiri-Humusi .. (tiri, “ hills,” Humust, the River Hambora, Garava. 


Kunisi) 


(2) There is one solitary bird-name of which I can give no explanation :— 
Jega-Karenga .. (Jega (!}; Karenga, parrot) .. ? 


' The same Acralw may belong to apparently nnrelated clans, 
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(3) There is, thirdly, a miscellaneous class of names, nicknames, ancestral 
names, and possibly tree names, which I cannot attempt to explain, but will only 
put down for the sake of making the list complete -— 





Clan Name. Heratu. 
Airahije .. cs i. .. Horo. 
RO oe ae et 


Evija it = = .. Fsuga, 
Horipahije oe 0s Ong, 
Jarutuhu a 2 .. Embara, Kitikukumi, Ehe. 
Johari ., “ie es .. Sage. 

Koariahije ae -+ se Tanderi. 

Komahije. s “p -- Tutengi. 


Ngiriahije se eee | Borger 2 


(4) Lastly, there is a long list in which the clan name is that of a tree or plant :— 
Ango-uhu.. = ng ae 
Aseahije .. x si -» Pogera, Age, 
Borugaha. . 5 re -. Borugal 
Bove .. — f .» Stmbiri, 
Kugahu .. As se -. Suge 
Honia-Noduru .. -» (ta split stick), 
Hojavahije “« we es Hojava, 
dsugahije.. es wk Tiga, 
Jautiahije $s es -. Sauls, 
Jega-Juaraha .. 3 .. Jara, 
Koropahije -> ae ne» Dtttengi, Tambara. 
Ongoahije 5 =F -» Ongo. 
Paingoahije =...  .. ). Paingo, 
Samanahu “2! 4 .. Asava, Hombiga. 
Samberota -» 4. 4. Sainbi (a squashed stick), 


Sauhu ,, d uA -. Sahu, 
Seheo-Buje ce Ig -. Brgje, 
Sekihu — _ ae Sela. 


Serugahije tea Pa -» Dueira, Ehe-jakara, Komusu, 


Simborota ie a -» Simboro, Ominga, Ati, Borwaa. 
Sorialije ‘a — “5 +b Soriho, 


- 


a _ : Ae 2 
oe > ee he cote ee 0 meee S 5 woe he 


It seems probable that the majority of this last category, besides being names 
of trees or planta, are names of ancestors as well. Now the heratu of the clan is at 
once plant and “ancestor,” and in the typical instances the names of clan and heratu 


* The same Aerafu may belong to apparently unrelated clans, 


E 
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will correspond. By comparing the second column (heratu) with the first (clans) 
in the preceding table, we will see that this is so in a large percentage of cases. On the 
whole, I think the clan and its heratu come into being simultaneously and in this 
manner: an individual secedes from the parent. clan and his family grows into an 
independent clan, taking its name from him and adopting for its emblem the plant 
which bears the same name as, or a name similar to, its founders. 

The exceptions (1.¢. where the clan name and /eralu do not correspond) may be 
explained in several ways, (1) A sub-clan may retain the old heraiu but take a new 
name. So the Autembo are o fugitive section of the Johari who took to the bush 
(ute) in order to avoid reprisals for a murder, While they are known as Autembo 
they have kept the original heratu of the Johari, viz., Saga. (2) A local branch of 
a clan may keep its original clan name but adopt a distinctive ferafv. A migrant 
section of the Simborota still call themselves Simborota, but have assumed Boruga 
as their herafu. (3) A clan may diseard an old herafu and take the synonymous plant 
of a new leader. Thus a very old man tells me his Aeratu was formerly Tumena 
(a variety of taro), but nowadays it is Bari, because his son Barigi, an ex-sergeant 
of Native Police (made famous by C. A. W. Monckton) has taken his place as leader 
of the clan. 


VI.—Ptast Names ror Human Berxas. 

I mentioned at an earlier stage the frequency with which plant names are used 
for human beings among the Orokaiva. It is time that this statement ahould be 
substantiated. In the first place, with a people of the forest, depending on its 
products for so many purposes, and with such a familiar and intimate knowledge of it 
multifarious flora as no European save a botanist could possess, it may not he 
altogether surprising that they should draw upon this inexhaustible store for their 
own personal names. 

Name-giving customs among the Orekaiva are an interesting subject in them- 
selves, though they cannot be treated at any length in this paper. Suffice it to say 
that, besides the formal names passed on by god-fathers and god-mothers, there 
are countless nick-names (as we should call them) originating from some chance 
circumstance of birth or early youth. The formal names appear to be os odd as the 
others, and have no doubt arisen in the same haphazard manner. Most persona 
names permit of interpretation, and provided their owners or their owners’ parents 
are present, the interpretation will often recall some homely anecdote of childhood. 
But, however they may have arisen, plant names form a large proportion of them. 
In @ random list (two series of men who submitted themselves for physical measure- 
mont) we find such names as Half-cooked, Shell, Lizard, Pus, Cry-baby, to Stretch, 
to Miss with the Spear, Wet, Roasted, and so on. But by far the largest category 
is that of plant nomes. In a list of 57 names (15 of which were not interpretable 
they added up to 15 or 26 per cent. 
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VIL—The Henatv as Bapoe. 
(a) The Use of Nearly Synonymous Heratu, 

As only a proportion of men have actual plant names, it is obvious that not 
everyone can have a synonymous ferafu. There is, however, an important considera- 
tion which does much to remove this difficulty. Although a man has not a plant 
nome, nevertheless some plant with a name resembling his will be made to stand for 
him. The instance of the altered herafu, Bari (p. 420) is a case in point, Bavigi, as 
far as I know, is not the name of a plant; but Bari is a sufficient approximation, 
and will do for the feratu of Barigi’s clan. So we have Pura as heratu for the clan 
Pare, and Anieri for the clan Andere, their owners laying stress on the difference in 
pronunciation. Again, for the clan Samberota (named from the plant Sambero), 
we have Sam/i, the flattened stick (ride p. 409). 

[| We even find a closely related variety of plant made to do service for the proper 
heratu, though it has an entirely different name, Thus the tree Benoma may be 
a substitute for Samana of the Samanohu (Binandele branch): Omba for Piri of 
Pirt-bijari ; Pogera tor Ase (both varieties of Job's Tears) of the Aseahije,] 

What with the frequent occurrence of plant names and this convenient possibility 
of using as Aeratu a plant that is only nearly synonymous, it is hardly impossible 
that any and every Orokaiva should have his plant-emblem. 


(b) The Individual Heratis, 

This brings us to the individual plant-emblem, which has already been touched 
on here and there. The matter does not require a long consideration, for it will be 
obvious that the principle of the individual plant-emblem will be precisely the same 
as that of the clan plant-emblem ; indeed, in all typical cases the latter has come into 
being as an individual emblem. One sometimes finds a man living as a member of 
a clan and owning its herafu, but at the same time boasting a private sign for himself. 
We have seen a man Euga of the Jega-Juarmha (heratu, Juara) setting up a naterari 
of Euga wood (ride p. 416); and two members of the Pure clan distinguishing them- 
selves by the synonymous plants of their grandparents or parents. In the Binandele 
clan of Dir is a man Taimi, who, besides the feather of the blne pigeon (Diriw), 
has a heratu of his own, viz., fai, a root. No doubt the Pigeon feather iz not always 
ait hand; but the root of any plant placed conspicuously on the track is enough to 
show his friends that Taimi has passed by, 


(c) Summary on the Heratu as a Baslge- 
It remains to say something more of the heratu as a badge or identity-token, and 
lastly to discuss its bearing on the question of totemism. 
Of the three main uses of the heralu previously described, viz, (1) as an Identits 
token ; (2) asa Mark of Individual Abstinence ; (3) as the naterari, or Village Tabu- 
post, the last will seem tolerably clear. The naterari stands as a symbol of the dead 
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man in whose behalf the tabu is imposed. Formerly it may have been something 
more than a formal symbol of the dead—in fact, a crude image. This association 
between the wooden post and the dead man which it represents is strengthened by 
using his particular namesake tree; then, besides other associations, the two have 
this important bond between them—a common name. 
The second use remains somewhat obscure, though it has this in common with 
that of the naterari, that in both the Aerafu is really a tabu sign. 
The first use, however, is the fundamental one. The Aeratew is a badge; and it 
is a badge by virtue of the fact that it bears the same name (or nearly the same name) 
as the man or men it represents. We may therefore call it a synonymous badge. 
A man named Waiwa once explained the matter to me thus: “ You white men,” he 
said, “‘ have your books: If you went to your friend’s garden and took his taro, you 
would write your name in the book, and when he came and saw your name there ~ 
he would be content, knowing that his taro had been taken by a friend. But the 
New Guinea man cannot write his name on paper, so he leaves his name bebind him in 
another fashion. I should look about me,” he said, “and find some tree with a name 
like “ Waiwa,” break off a branch of it, and leave it by the broken taro tops. Then my 
friend, the owner of the garden, would say, ‘ Aha! Waiwa is welcome tomy taro.’ ” 
In the article referred to at the beginning of this paper, viz., “ The Movements 
of the Tribes of the Mambare Division of Northern Papua” (Chinnery and Beaver), 
there is an interesting anecdote, still well remembered in the region of which it is told. 
The Binandele, led by a man Waia, had been raiding on the river Gira, and searching 
for their real enemies had in error attacked the Yema tribe, killed the chief, and 
captured a youth, Jiani. For this unhappy mistake Wain expresses his sorrow, and 
desires that Kewatai, the absent son of the chief, be sent on a visit to the Binandele 
country in order to effect reconciliation and alliance. 
“Then Waia said, ‘My name is Wain; can you remember this nome ?° 
Jiani replied, ‘ Yes; we call this tree (pointing to a certain tree called Warawa 
in Binandele) Waia.' The chief then cut off a piece of the bark, and gave it to 
Jiani for remembrance, and told him to put it in Kewatai's house, and to tell 
him that he (Waia) was sorry.” 
When Kewatai does visit the Binandele country, it is only by remembering the name 
of Waia that he saves himself from being eaten. 
In stich uses a8 these the lerafu is something more primitive than a pictograph 
—it is a very material symbol, a sort of vegetable signature. 








VILL.—Tue Heratv as Toren. 


Throughout this paper I have avoided the word “totem,” using mm preference 
the non-committal, if awkward, phrase, “ plant-emblem.” I may now review the 
evidence which might have justified the use of the former term. 
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(1) The heraty is normally connected with a definite social group, viz., the clan 
(though sometimes with the individual and his immediate family). 

(2) The clan is usually exogamous in practice, though by no means strictly 
so (p. 407). 

(3) ‘The clan commonly, in the typical case always, takes its name from the 
Aeratu, or, more strictly, is synonymous with the heralu (wide (5) ). 

(4) The clan uses its Aeratw first and foremost as a badge. 

(5) The heratu is called an ancestor (though the Orokatva does not really believe 
that his ancestor can be a plant or tree). 7 

Thus far, it would seem, the Aeratu has conformed very nearly to the tenets of 
totemism. It remains to be considered whether the clan possesses any magico- 
religious sentiment for its heratu such as typically unites the group and its totem. 

The evidence is here somewhat conflicting. Generally speaking, the plant- 
emblem (except as naterari) is treated with no semblance of respect or reverence. 
In clearing the bush a man will fell his heratu-tree without a thought; if it bear 
edible fruit, like Junga, the wild fig, he will eat it ; if it be, as in one case it 1s, Ambe 
or sago, he will not forswear one of his principal means of subsistence. There is a 
large clan, the Umondaha, one of whose heratu is nothing more nor leas than water. 

In one or two instances, however, informants have claimed that they will not cut 
down their own tree; but such are distinctly exceptional. No case has come to light 
of a useful Aeratu which its owner will not use. With the rare bird-heratu the case 
is almost the same. A Diriu man, ex-constable, avers that he has shot many a Diriu 
(blue pigeon) for his master, and would be only too glad to shoot and eat another 
if L will lend him a gun. Perhaps at first he was like the other who “ sighed os a 
member of the cockatoo totem but obeyed as a policeman,” but his scruples are long 
since gone, if he ever had any, A man whose subsidiary heratw is the bird Kombu, 
cays that, while be would not hesitate to kill it (if he could get near it) he would 
atill refrain from eating it, It is apparently for reasons of sentiment alone that he 
would not eat it, for he declares there would be no evil effects upon him if he did 
(as I beliewe he might) yield to the temptation. 

On the other hand, however, a man of the Bangai-unji, or children of the eagle- 
hawk, who use one of its speckled feathers for their mark, avers that he would neither 
kill nor eat the bird; and further, volunteers that if a Bangai fledgling, bemg caught 
and kept in the village, were to die, it would not be eaten or thrown away, but buried. 
Lastly, there is one isolated note which may have some significance. The bird Horore 
(mentioned on p. 409) belongs especially to a certain man Erupa. Should its ory be 
heard near the village, the people would say, “ Erupa will be successtul in the hunt 
to-day.” 

In passing | may mention a point of some interest. Among the Orokaiva there 
ure certain strict rules of etiquette between relatives by marriage (particularly 
between the man and his parents-in-law), exemplified by a very strict name-avoidance. 
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Now, although a man will cut down his own herafu-tree without mercy, he will 
hesitate to do the same with a tree that happens to bear the name of his afovo or 
imbott, i.e. his father-in-law or his mother-in-law, and may request one of his com- 
panions in the clearing to fell this particular tree for him. Similarly he will not eat 
any food, animal or vegetable, which happens to be synonymous with either of his 
parents-in-law. Now this rule is based on sentiment—there are no magico-religious 
sanctions to 1t—and where a similar tabu is observed with regard to the Aeratu, we 
may probably assume that this is likewise no more than a sentimental avoidance. 

The foregoing evidence has been set down for what it is worth. On the whole, 
there would appear to be no very special regard for the Aeratu, though here and there 
will crop up a strong manifestation of such regard. It may not be surprising that this 
is telatively more marked in the few cases of birds than in those of the usual botanic 
heratu, because the former, with their more definite personality, are in themselves 
likelier objects of regard than the latter. 

In fine, it is of little consequence whether the plant-emblem be called a totem or 
not; it will be obvious that it is very much like one. There is in my own mind little 
doubt as to how the system came into being. The heratu is a synonymous badge 
for the leader of the clan, and through him for the proup to which he gives his name. 
It has been maintained that totemism was evolved in more ways than one. This, at 
least, is one feasible way. More thorough-going totems may well enough have sprung, 
like the plant-emblems of the Orokaiva, not from communal nicknames, but from 
names, and furthermore, from individual namea. The thesis of the present paper 
may be summarized very briefly: the clan Aerafu originates from the individual 
heratu of its leader or ancestor, and the individual Jeratu is some plant which serves 
as a token of identity because it bears the name of its owner. 
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AUA ISLAND: ETHNOGRAPHICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL FEATURES OF 
A SOUTH SEA PAGAN SOCIETY. 


(Wire Pratres XXXTUII-XXXVIIL,| 


By Georce Laxe Fox Pirr-Rrvens. 


1, Intnopucrory axp Hisrormat, 

Prruars few regions of the Pacitic invite attention to a greater number of unsolved 
ethnological problems or tempt one more to theorize on the origin and wanderings 
of peoples than the Bismarck Archipelago, the group lying north-east of New Craines, 
which includes New Britain, New Ireland, Lavongai (New Hanover), the Admiralty 
Islands, and a number of outlying groups composed of islands ranging in size from 
New Britain to tiny coral atolls. Some rise precipitously out of the sea to heights 
of several thousand feet, others are flat coral reefs, sometimes built on submerged 
volcanoes that searcely rise a few feet above sea-level. 

These islands are inhabited by many different racial stocks and racial blends, 
broadly distinguished as Papuan, Melanesian, Polynesian, and Micronesian. 

Ii we follow a commonly held and plausible theory we may suppose that shortly 
before our Era a Caucasoid Proto-Polynesian race, migrating from Eastern India, 
moved eastwards into the Malay Archipelago, where they mingled with Proto- 
Malayans who had migrated south from the mainland of Asis. When this Malayo-. 
Polynesian stock migrated further east into the present home of the Polynesian 
peoples they are likely to have taken a route by Borneo and the Celebes, north of 
New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago. As they skirted the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, detached elements, either wearied of travel or blown south off their course, 
may have settled on some of the northern islands of the Archipelago, forming at 
different times little Malayo-Polynesian pockets, sometimes preserving in greater 
purity their stock, and sometimes becoming absorbed by the Melanesian or still 
earlier Papmasian inhabitants. 

In some such way we must try to account for the inhabitants of two small 
coral islands that lie north-west of the Archipelago. The inhabitants of these two 
islands, Wuwuloo and Awa, present a marked contrast in physical appearance, 
culture, and language, to the natives of surrounding groups and islands. 

ua, the subject of our study, lies about twenty miles to the north-east of her 
sister island, Wuwuloo, more familiarly known as Maty Island. On most maps the 
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smaller and less well-known tsland loses her identity, and the two are together shown 
as the Maty Islandis. 

Aua is a flat low-lying island (lat. 1° 42° 5., long. 142° 50° E.), about 
two miles across from east to west, with a total area of 3,380 acres, Her palm- 
fringed shore is surrounded by coral reefs, which rise precipitously out of such deep 
water that it is impossible to anchor off them. 

Of the two islands, Aua presented in 1921, the year of my visit, a better field 
for ethnographical investigation than her sister island. Until a few years ago her 
natives had preserved with a greater freedom from European contamination. their 
culture, their language, and their stock. The solitary pioneer white settler, living 
in the bosom of his native family, can be absolved from the charge of contributing 
to that fatal disturbance of their cultural equilibrium at the hands of missionary, 
trader, planter or official, which has brought about the depopulation of so many 
islands and extinguished so many native cultures in the Paciiic. Not that Ana 
had not suffered, like almost every other island in the Archipelago, from that complex 
of causes initiated by the European invasion. She, too, had suffered from the shock 
of contact with a strange, irresiatible white race, whose members had made occasional 
short predatory landings on her shores, which served to remind the natives of their 
impotence to resist a power ever threatening to overwhelm them. Thys, while they 
had so far avoided an invasion of alien indentured native labourers under white 
masters, they seemed to suffer from a prescience of the fate that was in store for 
them. Up to the time of my visit the Aua islanders knew little of the world beyond 
the shores of Wuwuloo, they knew no language but their own, and their blood 
remained almost untouched by foreign admixture, either European or from the 
surrounding Melanesian groups. Here, then, we had an opportunity of studying 
a highly developed Stone-Age culture, as yet but slightly contaminated by direct 


contact with Europeans. 


The two islands, Aua and Wuwuloo, were discovered in 1545 by Ortis de Retes, 
the Spanish navigator, who named New Guinea and sailed in the San Juan under the 
orders of Philip Il. The earliest mention of these islands occurs as a brief reference 
to their discovery by de Retes in the chronicle of A. de Herrerd, published at Madrid 
in 1615. | 

On 19th September, 1767, Carterct, the British navigator sailing in the Sirallow, 
sighted Aua, and named her Durour, after one of his ship's officers. 

The same day he visited Wuwuloo and noted the similarity in the design of 
the dug-out canoes from the two islands (P1. XX XIII, Fig. 1). During this 
voyage he discovered Ninigo (Exchequer Group). 

In 1817 Captain Bristow, with Sir Andrew Hammond, landed at Wuwuloo, 
which he named Tiger Island on account of the ferocious character of the natives. 

In the ‘nineties the German New Guinea Company started to establish trading 
stations In the Western Islands, and in 1895 sent a recruiting schooner, [sabrl, 
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round the Archipelago. She visited Wuvwuloo and Aun, where the Danish skipper 
obtained a number of trophies and curios ; some of these eventually found their way 
to Berlin and the British Museum. 

The next visitor to these islands, Captain Andersen, brought a Dane, Schielkopf 
by name, who tried to establish a trading station for copra and shell at Wuwuloo. 
His roughness with the natives led to his being murdered and his station burned down 
within three weeks of his landing. 

Parkinson, the author of Dreizig Jahre in der Sitd-See, paid a brief visit to the two 
islands in 1899, and devoted seventeen pages, of not quite accurate description, 
to them in his book. 

A trading station was eventually established on Wuwuloo in 1900, A plantation 
was started and a number of indentured natives from other districts were sent to It. 
Aua, owing to its smaller size and smaller commercial attraction, escaped a similar 
large invasion, though in 1903 two young Germans with twelve New Ireland and 
Buka boys were sent to establish a trading station there. The names of these two 
wert Matthies and Reimers. The natives received them with suspicion, and very 
soon told them to leave the island. 

Then ensued a period of desultory warfare in which the natives were on two 
occasions beaten off the station with rifle fire. 

After this nothing more happened until Matthies, who by this time was down 
with malaria, was taken away by acalling schooner, During his absence his partner, 
Reimers, was suddenly attacked by the natives and killed and his body thrown into 
the sea. 

When Matthies eventually returned with a handful of armed New Britain 
boys he found that the whole of one clan district, Biarnfu, which had led the war 
against the white men, had taken to their big war canoes and had sailed for the 
Ninigo Islands. The total population of the island must at that time have been 
close upon 2,000 natives. The Baarufu clan, who sailed away to escape the revenge 
of the white men, numbered about 00 men, women, and children. 

The expedition succeeded in reaching the tiny island of Manu (Alison Island), 
but after a few days left it, owing to lack of food. They were caught in a storm ; 
between 600 and 700 perished in the sea. Only four canoes escaped ; two of these, 
¢ontaining about 100 natives, succeeded m reaching Wuwuloo, and two canoes, 
containing 10 men and 65 women and children, eventually found their way back 
to Avia, | 

After this tragedy the natives gradually became reconciled to Matthies, who 
had learnt their language. and gave him in marriage the last big chiefs (juala) 
daughter. For eighteen years this solitary white man lived on the idland like a 
native chief, on the very best terms with the people. 

In 1906 Hellwig, a German official and author of a book about the Western 
Islands, spent a week on the island to collect ethnological trophies. 
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smaller and less well-known island loses her identity, and the two are together shown 
as the Maty Islands. 

Aua is o fiat low-lying island (lat. 1° 42" S., long. 142° 50’ E.), about 
two miles across from east to west, with a total area of 3,380 acres. Her palm- 
fringed shore is surrounded by coral reefs, which rise precipitously out of such deep 
water that it is impossible to anchor off them. 

Of the two islands, Aua presented in 1921, the year of my visit, a better field 
for ethnographical investigation than her sister island. Until a few years ago her 
natives had preserved with a greater freedom from European contamination their 
culture, their language, and their stock. The solitary pioneer white settler, living 
in the bosom of his native family, can be absolved from the charge of contributing 
to that fatal disturbance of their cultural equilibrium at the hands of missionary, 
trader, planter or official, which has brought about the depopulation of so many 
islands and extinguished so many native cultures in the Pacific. Not that Aua 
had not suffered, like almost every other island in the Archipelago, from that complex 
of causes initiated by the European invasion. She, too, had suffered from the shock 
of contact with a strange, irresistible white race, whose members had made oocasional 
short predatory landings on her shores, which served to remind the natives of their 
impotence to resist a power ever threatening to overwhelm them, Thys, while they 
had so far avoided an mvasion of alien indentured native labourers under white 
masters, they seemed to suffer from a prescience of the fate that was in store for 
them. Up to the time of my visit the Aun islanders knew little of the world beyond 
the shores of Wuwuloo, they knew no language but their own, and their blood 
remained almost untouched by foreign admixture, either European or from the 
surrounding Melanesian groups, Here, then, we had an opportunity of studying 
a highly developed Stone-Age culture, as yet but slightly contaminated by direct 
contact with Europeans. 

The two islands, Aua and Wuwuloo, were discovered in 1545 by Ortis de Retes, 
the Spanish navigator, who named New Guinea and sailed in the San Juan under the 


orders of Philip II. The earliest mention of these islands occurs as a brief reference 
to their discovery by de Retes in the chronicle of A. de Herrera, published at Madrid 
in 1615, 


On 19th September, 1767, Carteret, the British navigator sailing in the Swallow, 
sighted Aua, and named her Durour, after one of his ship s officers. 

The same day he visited Wuwuloo and noted the similarity in the design of 
the dug-out canoes from the two islands (Pl, XXXIIT, Fig. 1), During this 
voyage he discovered Nimgo (Exchequer Group). 

In 1817 Captain Bristow, with Sir Andrew Hammond, landed at Wuwuloo, 
which he named Tiger Island on account of the ferocious character of the natives. 

In the ‘nineties the German New Guinea Company started to establish trading 
stations in the Western Islands, and in 1893 sent a recruiting schooner, Isabel, 
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round the Archipelago. She visited Wuwuloo and Aua, where the Danish skipper 
obtained a number of trophies and curios ; some of these eventually found their way 
to Berlin and the British Museum. 

The next visitor to these islands, Captain Andersen, brought a Dane, Schielkopt 
by name, whe tried to establish a trading station for copra and shell at Wuwuloo. 
His roughness with the natives led to his beg murdered and his station burned down 
within three weeks of his landing. 

Parkinson, the author of Dreizig Jahre in der Stid-See, paid a brief visit to the two 
islands in 1890, and devoted seventeen pages, of not quite accurate description, 
to them in his book. 

A trading station was eventually established on Wuwuloo in 1900. A plantation 
was started and # number of indentured natives from other districts were sent to it. 
Aua, owing to its smaller size and smaller commercial attraction, escaped a similar 
large invasion, though in 1903 two young Germans with twelve New Ireland and 
Buka boys were sent to establish a trading station there. The names of these two 
were Matthies and Reimers. The natives received them with suspicion, and very 
soon told them to leave the island. 

Then ensued a period of desultory warfare in which the natives were on two 
occasions beaten off the station with nile fire. 

After this nothing more happened until Matthies, who by this time was down 
with malaria, was taken away by a calling schooner. During his absence his partner, 
Reimers, was suddenly attacked by the natives and killed and his body thrown into 
the sea. 

When Matthies eventually returned with a handful of armed New Britain 
boys he found that the whole of one clan district, Biarifu, which had led the war 
against the white men, had taken to their big war canoes and had sailed for the 
Ninigo Islands. The total population of the island must at that time have been 
close upon 2,000 natives. The Baarnfu clan, who sailed away to escape the revenge 
of the white men, numbered about $00 men, women, and children, 

The expedition succeeded in reaching the tiny islind of Manu (Alison Island), 
but after a few days left it, owing to lack of food. They were caught in a storm ; 
between 600 and 700 perished in the sea. Only four canoes escaped ; two of these, 
containing about 100 natives, succeeded in reaching Wuwuloo, and two canoes, 
containing 10 men and 65 women and children, eventually found their way back 
to Aua, 

After this tragedy the natives gradually beeame reconciled to Matthies, who 
had learnt their language, and gave him in marriage the last hig chief's (puala) 
daughter. For eighteen years this solitary white man lived on the tsland like a 
native chief, on the very best terms with the people. 

In 1906 Hellwig, « German. official and author of a book about the Western 
Islands, spent a week on the island to collect ethnological trophies. 
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The next visitor to stay was a Swedish writer, Count Momer.’ He spent in 1915 
some months in the Western Islands, of which one week was spent on Aua. He 
translated some of the folk-lore of the island into Swedish. 

The natives of Aua and Wuwuloo are usually referred to as Micronesians.. Park- 
inson, in using that term, describes them as a branch of the Malayo-Polynesian race, 
In their folk-lore they have apparently no tradition of any migration nor of any 
former racial home which might suggest that they migrated south from Micronesia. 
We may avoid confusion by classifying them loosely as derived from Proto-Malayo- 
Polynesian stock. Parkinson's description of their physical appearance gives a vivid 
enough idea of their characteristics. He writes: “I shall not be far wrong if | 
identify the people of the two islands asa branch of the far-flung South Sea stock 
of the Malayo-Polynesian race, and moreover that part of it which stands nearest 
to what we generally call ‘ Micronesian.’” The complexion is that of the Samoan— 
a light brown—the hair is straight, or crisp or curly ; the physiognomy is pleasing “and 
in a number of individuals of a regularity which could claim comparison with our 
own European standards of beauty. The men are slightly built, and of middle height ; 
the women are in all respects smaller, but have usually, that is to say in their youth, 
shapely, well-rounded figures and well-formed, exceptionally neat, hands and feet* 
(Pl. SX XIV, Figs. 1 and 2.) 

“ The face is distinguished chiefly by the slight prominence of the cheek-bones 
and the oblique setting of the eyes. Some of the natives have these characteristics 
so well marked that one might easily mistake them for Malays. 

“ The eyes are lively and intelligent, and the whole appearance betokens a high 
grade of intellectual capacity. The movements are quick, and the speech is accent- 
usted by the gestures of the arms and hands,” 

While generally well developed from the waist upwards, they tend to fall away 
below, lega and thighs being poorly developed. The women are narrow-hipped. 
A series of measurements taken of 32 adult males and 32 adult females gave me the 
average height of males, 5 feet 1} inches, females 4 feet 104 inches. 

The language is allied to the Polynesian root language. There are slight 
diulectical differences in the three Aua districts. Many words are variants of 
Samoan words, ¢.g. a species of swamp tare,somewhat similar to the plant known at 
Aua as tweula, is known in Nuguria and Nukumanu as pulake, and in Samoa as pula. 
fish in Aua and Wuwuloo is nia, and in Samoa ia, In Aua an ear is alia, in Samoa 
talinga. A canoe in Aua is ca, and in Samoa raa. 

2. SOCIAL SYSTEM. 

The island was divided into three sectorse—Oala in the North-West, Laroaro 

in the South-West, and Biarufu in the Hast, each with its complement of little 


4 Mirner, Arnfis Tropicka Ar., Stockholm, 1914. 
" “Gut ausgebildete extremitaten and ungemein sierliche Hiinde und Fis,” 
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strageling hamlets along the shore. Each district had its own puala or head chief. 
These pualas lived in patriarchal fashion with their wives and families in their hamlets 
or puala stations. (Fig. 1.) 





Unlike the social organization of the commoners, which was matrilocal and 
matrilineal, the puala chieftainship was hereditary in strict line of descent from 
father to son. The puala-ship became extinct when there was no son to succeed his 
father. In former times, when pualas had many wives, there was seldom a lack of 
heirs. After the disaster of 1904 and the extinction of the powerful Baarufu clan, 
the population rapidly declined and the puala chieftamship in the three districts 
became extinct, The last and most powerful of the pualas was the chief of the 
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Baarufu sector, who on his death-bed had ordered the killing of the white trader, 
which lead to the disaster of 1904. The Biarufu settlement, which is now extinct, 
was the most populous and its people the most warlike on the island. The houses 
have disappeared. Nothing now remains except the water-holes. Formerly 1 
boasted of the finest puala house on the island, with carved rafters maide. 

Under the puala or supreme chief each hamlet had over it a minor executive 
chief called pdavi. Though also a hereditary caste, succession in the pdari line was 
less strict, neither was descent so strictly patrilineal as among the pualas, but some- 
times followed the matrilineal system of the commoners. Claims to succession were 
also less dependent on descent than on power, popularity, and expertness in the arts 
of peace and war. The final decision in choosmg a successor to the deceased pdavi 
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would formerly have rested with the guala, who would, in place of choosing the direct 
heir of a pdavi, often endorse the claims of some prominent member of a class of 
technical experts or craftamen known as enu-ane. This would occur particularly 
when the heir to the padawi was considered too young or too weak or unpopular. 

When a matter of great importance was to be decided, or upon the death of a 
ehiel, a council of the leading men would be called. Little accurate information 
was obtained about the details and procedure of these councils, Native informants 
were very reticent about them. One took place upon the death of an old pda soon 
ufter my landing. Matters relating to the obsequies and the succession were decided. 

The anu-cnu constitute a class of skilled experts in the various arts and crafts 
of war and peace; they acted as warrior leaders in the field, as makers of all the best 
spears and fighting weapons, as builders of houses and of canoes, and as agricultural 
experts. They formed a class of great influence and prestige in the community, they 
accepted orders from the chief, and directed labour in all communal under- 
takings. 

There were formerly female magicians or witehes (funari), The last surviving 
one, an old woman of seventy, died just after my arrival. They were consulted 
about illness, and foretold the future. Their magic was apparently invariably of a 
beneficent nature. 

Descent among the commoners is strictly matrilineal and matrilocal. Each 
matrilocal family owns a group of houses of different types, each type dedicated 
to a different use. The principal or living-houses were the ranioa. These alone 
contained cooking stone hearths ; here all the cooking is done in neat little pandanus- 
leaf baskets. The wenioa also contain a square wooden bed on short legs, « smoke-box 
where sharks’ flesh was dried and smoked, and a long bench running along the side 
of the hut. The wea, or unmarried boys’ house, usually smaller than the others, 
contained nothing but a plank bed. The rufu, or unmarried girls’ houses, are dis- 
tinguished by the high entrance reached by two or three pile stepe, These houses 
sometimes contained smoke-boxes. They were also used for storing the fighting 
apears. The same word rufu is used to denote equally the unmarried girls’ house 
or the village as a whole. Each group of houses would also have one or more open- 
sided shelters or bush huts (fore), and at least one provisions-store on piles ([éer). By 
the shore are situated the canoe-houses (pale) (Fig. 2). 

Among the commoners, and sometimes, though not invariably, among the pdavi, 
a woman after marriage remains with her own family, who assign to her, if possible, 
one of the vaniow. The husband after marriage also remains with his own, that is 
his mother’s, family, In his wife’s house he is only 4 visitor. He neither lives nor 
ents in his wife's house, 

All property, exoept in the case of chiefs, passes by female heritage. While 
this system of mother-right influences kinship, descent and property, it does not 
impair the executive of the men in their use of property. Family property, such as 
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coconut plantations, bread-fruit trees, wula-holes, fish-holes on the coral reefs, and 
canoes, in fact everything outside the woman's domain—the home, though held in 
the name of the matrilineal family, are under the control of the men, the mother’s 
brother or eldest son. 


3. MARRIAGE. 


Aua marriages are accompanied by very little ceremony ; there are no rites, no 
long-drawn-out feastings, nor ceremonious entry of the bride into the bridegroom’s 
house. Courtship, as we understand it, does not exist. Every unmarniec girl is free 
to receive her lover, but the relationship does not necessarily imply a desire to marry. 

After due consideration and ample opportunity of putting to the test the 
marital qualities of his prospective wife, the prospective husband broaches the subject 
with his own family, The merits or demerits of his choice are thoroughly thrashed 
out over betel-nut and hme. 

Lf the verdict is in favour of the match, a feast-dish (pote) is made and carried 
along to the family ofthe girl. Acceptance of the potea by the girl's family constitutes 
a formal ratification of the marriage. If the proposal is not favourably received, 
the potea would be returned without further comment, and negotiations would 
be at an end unless the pdavi's, or in the old days the puala’s, assistance had been 
enlisted on the boy's behalf. If the young man’s family had secured the support 
and approval of the paavi to a match the latter's wish would be promulgated, and 
that would decide the matter. 

When the marriage is agreed upon the question of the accommodation of the 
couple arises. Aua marriage is matrilocal in a peculiar way. The husband sleeps 
in the house provided by his wife's family, but he still retains his own home in his 
mother’s family, his female relatives still cook for him and provide his mid-day meal, 
The wife, whether she belongs to another village or to her husband's, remains @ 
member of her own family, who provide, if available, a vanvoa for her, where she brings 
up her children. 

Her husband never becomes master of his wife's house, where ho is only a visitor. 
He is seldom seen in his wife’s house during the day, but he may join her for the 
evening meal, and he may bring presents of wula (swamp fare) or fish he has 
caught, but it ia not his concern who eats 10; in his wife’s house he has little to 
BAY. 

A man works in his own family wula-holes. When he marries, however, he 
usually works an additional wula-hole for his wife ; this would not belong to his 
wife's family. When he has reported his intention of marrying to his paavi he 1s 
given an additional wula-hole to work. 

It is very rarely that a commoner ever brings his wife to his own house, though 
he may temporarily borrow her assistance to help his female relatives in preparing 
the food for a feast or for some special occasion ; should he bring his wife to his house 
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for any other reason it would be keenly resented by the female portion of his own 
family, I learnt of only one instance where such a thing had been done recently, 
but the arrangement did not last long. Tavi-Tavi, of the village of Tarre, had shown 
favour to her male admirers in a way that incensed her husband, Rena, who, m 
order to keep a closer eye on her, brought her to his own village, Papuapu, much to 
the indignation of his sisters and hia aunt, In less than four months Tavi-Tavi 
returned to Tarre again. 

In contrast to the matrilocal and matrilineal system of the commoners, pualas’ 
wives and, leas invariably, the wives of pdaris lived in their husband's house or 
in the pwala's hamlet, Only the principal puala’s wives, in the days before the 
increasing deficit of women made polygyny impracticable, lived in the puale hamlet , 
a few secondary or additional wives remained in their own villages until ther labour 
was wanted for some special occasion in the pwala hamlet. 

Péavis tended to follow patrilineal descent like the pualas. If the pdavi's 
children were brought up in his mother’s village the pdevi would send for the son 
who was to succeed him, when he was of suitable age, and bring him up in 
his own home; the boy would then inherit his father’s as well as his mother's 
interest. 

We find a parallel co-existence of matrilineal and patrilineal kinship in the 
same community among the Ewe-speaking people of Dahomey, the upper classes 
adopting the male and the lower the female descent. 

Formerly there was another circumstance in which wives were brought to their 
husband's houses; the men of the powerful Baarufu district, after an expedition 
into the Qala or Laroaro districts, would occasionally carry off women and take 
them back to their own villages, These irregular “‘ marriages by capture “ were 
neither a recognized part of the social system nor of long duration; stolen women 
were soon allowed to return to their own districts. 

Polygyny among the commoners was invariably of the sororial type. A man 
might simultaneously marry two sisters, who would, of course, inhabit the same house, 

Divorce was rare and was marked by little formality. A man merely intimated 
his intention of not returning to his wife's house, reporting the matter to the pdavt. 
Similarly a woman could divorce herself by telling her husband she did not want him 
back again. 

It is taboo fora man to mention the name of, or converse with, his wife's 
mother; similarly a woman cannot mention the name of, or converse with, her 
husband's father. 

There is no exogamy: a man may marry any woman not of the first degree of 
affinity, i.<. his mother or his sister. Marriage between a man and his brother's 
or his sister's daughter is considered quite suitable. 


1 Oy. A. B. Ells, Ewe-Speaking Peoples, p. 177. . 
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4. Opseguies anp EscraTo.ocy. 

The death of Luomai, the paari who ruled over Oala, was an event of great 
importance to the whole island. When a chief dies his canoes are broken up and 
the trees in his plantation cut down. Luomai’s wrecked canoe, planted in the 
ground a few yards from where his body lay, remained for many weeks the only 
memorial to mark the site. (Pl. AXAY.) 

The interment took place with very little ceremony. Before sunset on the 
day of his death the chief was wrapped in a blanket and placed in a shallow grave 
hastily dug just in front of his eanoe-house on the shore. With him were buried 
two boxes filled with small personal belongings, lime gourds, carved sticks, a few 
weapons and knives (afu and pulele) and a few ornaments. In addition to his own 
personal effects every man and woman in the island brought some object ; most of 
them brought o loin-cloth, which was buried with the paqw. Similarly, when a 
commoner dies each member of his family brings some object to be buried with him. 
While the body lies in the house women keep up a continuous wailing, men go off 
to the chief's plantation and gather quantities of betel-nut and avoua (the leaf eaten 
with betel-nut), which they chew incessantly as they sit about in groups discussing 
their bereavement. 

In the absence of pualas Luomi was the most influential pdaei of the island ; 
his authority was recognized in Laroaro as well as in the district of Oala. On this 
account he received certain marks of respect appropriate to a puala. 

The most sacred objecta on the island were the remaining chains of shell (a 
shell resembling « small cowrie) which were the regalia of the pualas. These” puala 
chains “ (teulai) were worn only by the wives or daughters of pualas. The remaining 
(culai were carefully preserved by the head apura ; the apura were a secret society 
to which we shall refer again. These sacred objects were put into the gMiavi's grave 
to be removed later. (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 1.) 

After death the spirit of a Aua man or woman joins the habitations of their 
departed ancestors. Each Aua family has its own appointed place of departed 
spirits; there the spirits continue to lead an existence very similar to their earthly 
one, There are many dozens of submarine hamlets inhabited by departed sparits 
which lie along the reef or at the bottom of the sea off the coasts of Aus and 
Wuwuloo. Many Aua men have their spirit homes off Wuwuloo, while Wuwuloo 
men have chosen spots off Aua. Luomai’s paradise’ was off the east point of 
Wuwuloo. The same types of houses are built in the spirit world, the same type 
of food eaten, and similar occupations pursued. All become rejuvenated in the 
spirit world. The women become young and more beautiful and are numerous, 
food is abundant and easily procured, coconut- and betel-nut-palms supply their 
needs. The spirit people are continuously being entertained with feastings, songs 
anid dances. Canoes in the spirit world float below the water, bottom uppermost. 
above the spirit hamlets, so canoeists sit head downwards in their canoes. The 
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old _funari (witches) alone do not undergo a reyuvenescence in the spirit world, but 
although they remain old their magical powers become greatly enhanced. Since the 
funari only acquire their powers on earth as they grow old, and these powers 
increase with age, it follows that to become young girls again in the after-world would 
involve a loss of influence. 

The spirits of departed pualas rule over the spirit world, and often visit the 
scenes of their earthly glory. Their own puala-stations on Aua remain in perpetuity 
their chief visiting places, and although with the death of a puala his houses would 
be pulled down and others built for his successor, his [er (provisions’ house) was 
preserved, The /#er of a long-dead and powerful puala remained in Pirgur in Laroaro. 
Into this food-house, offerings of coconuts, fish and a potea (feast-dish) were placed 
annually by members of his family group after the gathering of coconuts. Until 
the prescribed date all coconuts that fell in’ Royal” Pirgur were tabu and must 
not be touched or removed from the spot where they lay, or be cleared away if they 
fell in the path. 

Anio, the great mysterious spirit which controls or influences all natural 
phenomena, and sometimes appears in animal or human shape, and whose voice 
may sometimes be heard at night giving warning of approaching death or disaster, 
seems to have been the great sire of the first pualas and the originator of the race. 


5. Festivities anp tue Secrer Osper or “ APUBA.” 


The great annual festival occurs about the beginning of October, when the trade 
winds change and the coconuts have been gathered. Some three weeks before the 
feast the chief apura men retire to the woods, and compose in solitude the songs or 
recitations that will be chanted to the accompaniment of dancing when the day 
arrives. Some days before the feast the songs; which, for the most part, chronicle 
the events of the preceding months, will be rehearsed and learnt by heart. The 
feast is‘announced by the sounding of the big drum (aina).t On the great night, by the 
light of the full moon, the people of each hamlet will form little groups, the men and 
women forming separate groups, and assemble in the chief village of the district, 
formerly the puala-station. The women wear white-feather headdresses, which 
look rather like full-bottomed wigs. Long poles are cut, and each group of about 
16 men or 16 women march up and down the centre of the village alternately in 
line and in file, rhythmically rocking the pole to and fro. (Pl. AXXAVI, Fig. 2.) 

The pura form a secret society of feast organizers, song composers, attendants 
at royal funerals, and keepers of the regalia (the teulai or pwala shell-chains}, At 
the obsequies of the chief they visited his grave at night and recovered the feulas 
which had been buried with him. 


‘The big drums no longer exist on Aus; tho last one was eaid to have been stolen by 
Europrans and taken away in a schooner. 
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The apura have a special uniform only worn on the special occasions on which 
they meet m the woods, or on the day of festivity, when some of them come dancing 
into the villages and ternfy the women and children, munching raw shark's flesh 
and live snakes and lizards. This unappetizing food apura are especially fond of ; 
it excites awe in those who see them and stimulates their own frenzy. Their faces 
and chests are painted red and black (red with the root of the nono tree and black 
with charcoal). Their headdress is fashioned with coconut-leaves forming a cap 
over the skull surmounted by a large sprouting crest. Round the waist is a coconut- 
leaf kilt. Legs and arms are tightly bandaged after the manner of puttees, with 
strips of pandanus leaf. These bandages prevent the arms and legs being bent, 
and so produce the side-to-side hopping and bounding characteristic of the apura 
gait. (Pl. XXAVIT, Fig. 1.) 


6. OccUPATiIONs. 

The sexual division of labour, which with greater or lesser strictness is a familiar 
feature In the economic organization of all communities, from the most primitive 
to the most evolved, is strictly carried out in Aun society. The allotment of duties 
andeconomic roles, as elsewhere, conforms in general to physiological needs, differences 
in muscular strength and ability, and to sexual function. The maintenance of the 
home, the preparation of food, the rearing and care of children, are tasks which 
inevitably or conveniently fall to the lot of women. Ina mother-right society the 
home, the house and the village are apt to become more absolutely the sovereign 
domain of the women. The word rufu means either the girls’ house in particular or 
the village in general, Men are seldom seen in the villages during the daytime ; their 
domain is in the plantations, in the wula-holes and in their fishing-canoes. Those 
industries which are most conveniently carried on in the home are generally the tasks 
left tothe women. They make the ornamental black-rope girdles (urw) and other orna- 
ments, they prepare the flax and make the fishing-lines, they sew pandanus leaf into 
cooking-dishes or into rain-capes, they plait baskets and the coco-leaf mats used for 
thatching, draw water and feed the turtles in the village turtle-holes, The men cultivate 
wula and tend the plantations (Pl. XXXVII, Fig. 2), hunt oppossum and flymeg-fox 
in the woods, fell trees, build the houses and the canoes, manufacture weapons, 
wooden articles of domestic use, and most fishing and agricultural implements. 

Both men and women are adept in the different departments of fishing. Men 
fish from canoes and women along the reefs outside their villages. In calm weather 
women go out on to the reef and fish in the surf with sago-palm rods and line. Shark- 
fishing is a male pursuit. The sharks are caught by the men on lines cast from their 
light dug-out canoes, The moment a shark bites he is played to the surface and a 
long barbed spike is thrust down his throat. With his right hand the fisherman 
seizes & hardwood mallet and belabours the struggling shark on the nose while 
the canoe spins round like a top. When the shark is exhausted a dexterous twist 
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of the wrist lands him into the canoe. Sometimes a brother fisherman assists at 
this moment hy steadying the canoe, but often the feat is accomplished single- 
handed. 

Coral-hole fishing is an occupation strictly relegated to the women, and no man 
ever takes part in it except in the preliminary work of constructing the hole in the 
coral reef This is a slow and laborious process, which may take a year and more to 
complete. The holes are excavated out of the coral reef and each belongs to the 
family that made it, and is named after the original constructor. When excavated 
the hols is filled wp with flat stones. The holes may be no more than some 6 feet 
square, while the biggest one I visited was about 10 yards square, 

The first proceeding consists in placing nets around the hole (see Pl. KX XVID, 
Fig. 1), and then one by one the flat stones are thrown over the net. As the stones are 
removed the fish are driven to the bottom of the hole in attempting to hide beneath 
the stones. A long coconut-leaf basket (about 8 feet long) is placed along one 
side of the bottom of the hole, and in this the fish are found to seek refuge, Finally 
the bag is closed ; two or three women lift it out of the water, and it is carried to the 
beach, where the catch is counted. (Pl. XXXVILI, Fig. 2.) As many as 300 fish 
have been caught in one hole. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES, 


(Photographed by G. L. F. Pitt-Rivers.) 


Pate XXXII. 
Fig. 1.—Shark-fisher's canoe. 

The Aus dug-ont outrigged canoes are made fram the trunk of the bread-f{ruit tree. ‘The 
ornamental vertical tapering end-pieces (ala) are carved out of separate blocks of wood, dovetailed 
to the body of the canoe and fixed with wooden tiepins. The alana suggest the fins and tail of 
the shark. Like the houses the canoes are preserved by constant lime-washing, There is no 
caulking. The tail of a newly caught shark is protruding from the canoe, 


Fig. 2.—A Village on Aus showing arrangement and types of houses. 
The different types of houses are illustrated, From left to right: Vamios (living-house), 
wea (bachelors’ house), eir (provisions-house on. piles), rufu (irls’ house), and on extreme right 
forro (open-#ided shelter). In the foreground a girl is husking coconut, 


Fig. 1.—Aua Women. 
The left-hand figure is holding a bailer used for drawing water from the Village water-holes, 
The women were selected to illustrate the range in akin colour, 
Fig. 2. —Aus Warricar 2 
On hie head be wears the blackened pancdanus-leaf war-cap with frigate-bird plume. His 
fighting-spear is tipped with the tail bone of the sting-ray, 
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Pare XXXV. (Photogravure.) 
The Dead Chiefs Canoe. | 
The broken canoe of the dead paar stands on end on the site of his grave. The small boy 
is playing with a sago-palm fiehing-red. 


Pirate XXXVI. 
Fig 1.—Secred. Tula. 
Sacred-shell waist chains of the departed puala chiefs, 


(On the night of a feast the women put on their feather headdresses and, in modern times, 


cotton clothes, ‘They sing as they march up und down, holding poles. 


Puare XXXVI 


j Fig. L—An Apura. 
‘The «pera uniform consists of coco-leaf kilt and headdress ; logs and arms are tightly bandaged 


_ Fig. 2.—Wule_ planting. 


Wula leaves protect the men's 





Fig. 2.—Removing catch from coral hole. 
Tho long coconut bay filled with Ash being lifted out of the hole after it has been emptied 
of stones. 
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Fig, 2.—a VILLAGE ON AUA SHOWING AREANGEMENT AND TYPES OF HOUSES. 


AUA ISLAND. 
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AUA TSLAND, 
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Fig. 2.-—-WULA PLANTING, 


mo, |.—AN APUMA, 
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Fic. 1.—FISHING IN FREFARED HOLES IX THE REEF. 





FIG. 2.—REMOVING CATCH FROM CORAL HOLE. 


AUA ISLAND. 
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NOTES ON THE LUGWARI TRIBE OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 
[Wire Prares XXXIX axp XL.) 
By BR, E. McCowsete. 


Tae Lugwari Tribe of the West Nile District of Uganda does not seem to have been 
described, so I venture to record some notes, fully realizing their superficiality and 
inadequateness, Their language isa difficult one, which takes years to learn well. A few 
missionaries are the only Europeans who haye a colloquial knowledge of it, and after 
eight yéars some of these spend a part of each day in further study. My information 
has been gained partly through them and partly through native interpreters, supple- 
mented by suggestions and criticism from brother officers in Government service, 
and rounded off by personal observation and inquiry. 

The habitat of the Lugwari is part of the West Nile District of the Uganda 
Protectorate and an adjacent area of about similar size in the Belgian Congo. 

This administrative area of Uganda, in the few years in which it has been known 
to history, has had a career full of changes. Emin Pasha had a post at Paida and 
one at Dufile on the Nile. Though still marked on maps, the site of the latter t 
already scarcely to be discovered. On his departure with Stanley some companies 
of Nubi troops were left behind, and part of the district fell under their predatory 
military occupation, arranged on the blockhouse system. 

As part of the Lado Enclave the district was leased to the late King of the Belgians 
for twenty-five years. Theirs was a semi-military occupation, and the Lugwari, 
the strongest tribe coming under them, were not really administered, thongh they 
were from time to time subjected to severe punishment by military detachments, 
The main post among them at Offudde, near Mount Watti, though substantially built 
of stone and brick and only evacuated in 1911, has already the appearance of an 
ancient ruin. 

On the expiration of the Belgian lease the Sudan took it over and it was Pad 
their control for three years. Their administration over much of the district was 
very superficial. In 1913 it was exchanged with Uganda for o slice of the northern 
part of this Protectorate, which included the stations of Nimule and Gondokoro, 
These are both on the Nile and have an unnavigable streteh of river between them, 

Mr. A. E, Weatherhead was the first Uganda administrator in the West Nile 
and, with the exception of furloughs, has until very recently been continuously in 
niministeative charge. Though often the only European there, with only about 

vol, LV. a 
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1) black police, he has made an orderly district of it, with wide clean roads to, 
and comfortable camps at, all important centres. 

It is roughly 55 miles wide and $0 miles deep, with the Nile-Congo watershed 
as the western boundary, the Nile as the eastern (except for a small area 
inhabited by the Madi tribe, extending across on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
included for administrative reasons), and an artificial boundary north and south 
separating it from the Sudan and Congo respectively. The altitude of the northern 
and eastern parts is relatively low (2,000 to 3,000 feet), hot and unhealthy and, for 
the most part, covered with thick bush. Malaria and elephantissis are here very 
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eommon. The tsetse fly of sleeping sickness (Glossina palpalis) exists along the Nile 
and up most of its tributaries to varying distances, but often almost to their sources 
atthe watershed, These flies do not reach an altitude of much over 4,000 feet, however 
(which is the highest level at which they have been recorded), so that some of the 
south and west parts of the district, on account of their greater altitude, are free 
fromthem. Sleeping sickness itself is very prevalent in the north-eastern area among 
the Madi, and endemic in the Nile valley south of this among the Alur, though the 
cases are not numerous. In this lower country, too, Glossina morsitans is numerous, #0 
that cattle are either absent or few. Game is plentiful. This and an adjacent area 
of the Sudan form probably the last haunt of the so-called white rhinoceros, Elephants 
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are still quite numerous, inspite of the murderous onslaughts made on them by many 
poachers some dozen years ago. Giant eland is reported to exist in the north, 
For the rest, the game comprises the ordinary list of Uganda land fauna—tion, leopard, 
hyena, jackal, buffalo, waterbuck, cob, reedbuck, bushbuck, warthog, pig; some 
small antelope and many varieties of rodents may be mentioned. 

The Congo-Nile watershed gradually rises from north to south, and in the 
<outh-west comer the hills Zeio and Akara attain a height of some 6,000 feet. Rolling 
open grass country takes the place of bush in this higher area, The population is 
numerous, cultivation extensive, cattle plentiful, and as a consequence game is scarce, 
A fairly well-defined, though not high, escarpment separates the high and low types 
of country, though it disappears towards the north, where they merge into one, 

Arua (Pl, XXXIX, Fig. 1), the Government centre, is at an altitude of about 
4,500 feet, It is the only place where meteorological records have been kept, though 
they cannot be regarded as absolutely reliable. The mean annusl maximum tem- 
perature for four years was 77-9 and the mean minimum 66-1, while the rainfall 
over the same period averaged 43-95 inches, 

The most interesting feature of the district is the population. Here three distinct 
stocks meet; (1) those of Muller's Equatorial Linguistic Family, exemplified by the 
Lugwari, Madi, and a few Lendu; (2) the Hamitic, represented by the Kakwa and 
Kuku, modified by the blood of the people through whom they have passed m their 
migration west; and (3) the Nilotic tribe of the Alor, of whom there are two divisions— 
the inland portion, the Alur proper, whose language is much affected by the Lendu 
and neighbouring tribes, and the Jonam (river people}, who were originally one with the 
Jopaluo or Chopi, a Nilotic-Bantu people who live near the Nile, principally on the 
stretch between Lakes Albert and Kioga. 

As a rule there are no outstanding geographical features separating the tribes, 
‘so that their distribution can be best realized by consulting a map than by any 
description (Fig. 1). ‘The boundaries lie along the lines where they met sufficient 
opposition to stay their advance, 

The Alur came immediately from the east bank of the Nile, between the north end 
of Lake Albert and Wadelai. They spread through the southern parte of the West 
Nile district, and adjacent parts of the Congo, to the south and west until they were 
held up by the Lendu. The Alur population on the east bank was for administrative 
and medical (better control of sleeping sickness) reasons transferred to the west a 
few years ago. 

The Kakwa and Kuku inhabit the north of the district and the adjacent part 
of the Sudan, They are the only Hamitic tribes in this district, and together with 
some Fajallu and other small tribes akin to the Kakwa, and with some Bari, are the 
only ones west of the Nile. The Bari inhubit both banks of the Nile from where the 
Aswa River enters it up to Mongalla in the Sudan, but do not extend to the district 
of Uganda under consideration: 
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The Madi, who form the easternmost outpost of the * Equatorial Linguistic type, 
inhabit the north-east of the district, and spread over to the east bank of the Nile from 
a little north of Wadelai to the estuary of the Aswa. There is also o section of them 
a little south of the centre of the district enclosed between the Alur and Lugwari, 
which differs in many minor respects from the northern section. Both sections show 
some bodily features which point to intermarriage with females captured during their 
advance, or with their present neighbours, so that they have lost much of their physical 
similarity to the Lugwari, though about 80 per cent. of their words are still identical 
with those used by this tribe. 

The Lugwari occupy all the west section of the central part of the district and 
much of the northern part; they do not reach the Nile, but extend well over into 
the Congo and are closely connected with the Mundu, Logo, and Ajigu there. 

The Lenda occur in a small corner in the south-east, but are a powerful tribe in 
the adjacent part of the Congo. 

Though not aggressive, the Lugwari are a fearless and warlike people in defence, 
or in revenge fora grievance. It is reported that after considerable aggravation they 
attacked a body of 600 of Emin Pasha'’s men at the base of Mount Watti, of whom only 
three escaped. The organization and co-operation necessary for such a feat were 
seldom feasible, as the tribe was without powerful chiefs, and each hamlet was to a 
large extent an independent unit—to such a degree that a man could seldom go 
more than a mile or two from his home without ronning a great chance of being 
killed, except at the wife-choosing and dancing season, when movement became 
freer, 

There is no definite history of there ever having been any organization of the 
tribe as a whole, It may, however, be that this is « retrograde movement dating 
from not many generations back, as it is difficult to see how they could have advanced 
and occupied their present habitat without organization, even though this may not 
have reached to the stage of appointing a paramount chief, There is no history. 
further, in recent times, of there having been any large section of the tribe under one 
leadership. They did have suru or clan chiefs, The history of this seems lost in 
antiquity ; they do not know the reason of it, Tt may possibly be a broken-lown 
totemism. Two outstanding recent clan chiefs were Alija and Mba, who had relatively 
large followings, but even they had nothing approaching the adhesion of people of 
most other tribes to their chiefs, A smaller chief had wsually few people and a small 
area ; he had little hold on them, and was in effect rather a heacdman. 

The Lugwari, therefore, in recent years fought largely among themselves, rather 
than as an organized people against adjacent tribes. Some temporary organization 
over o small area and on a fragile seale would develop itself in the face of occasional 
attacks on the part of their neighbours. If, however, & man goes to the help of a 
neighbouring community and is killed in the fighting, his people often blame the 
people of the village or community in question for this. 
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On account of their intractability the Belgians made little effort to administer 
them. One of the elephant poachers of twelve years ago told me that when he had to 
traverse their country he did so as quickly as possible. Since our administration 
stnmall punitive affairs have been not infrequent, and on the whole they haye been 
a rather difficult tribe to tame. 

Killings among themselves are common, particularly in the dancing and drinking 
month: of January and February. While they are fairly honest among themselves, 
some missionaries have stated that they were obliged to put their granaries in a house 
for protection, As in all African tribes, abstract truthfulness is a quality totally 
un-understood by them, yet in practice one finds that they compare very favourably 
with most others, except where sophistication is undermining them. 

Though slow to learn they are retentive, The missionaries find them very “ wild“ 
to begin with, but report that with persistent instruction they give good promise, The 
Italian Fathers state that with respect to their neighbours they do not share the Alur's 
laziness and have more capacity than the Madi. The girls have better memories 
at corresponding ages, but do not in the end grasp the substance of » problem as 
satisfactorily as the boys. Inthe King’s African Rifles, during the war, they furnished 
some excellent soldiers, The officers have told me that they despaired of them in the 
beginning, but that when their minds did ot last awake to the meaning of their 
instructions they were among the best of the native soldiers. 

Physically, the Lugwari is well over the average height and is very well set wp, 
with large bones and heavy musculature, Few, however, are over 6 feet in height. 
Successive difficulties in obtaining measuring instruments prevented the securing of 
many anthropological records. The few taken are set forth here, 

These figures, giving a cephalic index of 76, place them in the sub-dolichocephalic 
category, but those measured: were prisoners, often of a poor type. Measurements 
carned out on more typical specimens would, I am convinced, place them nearer 
the roundhead dividing line, as their appearance gives distinctly the impression of 
roundheadedness, ‘This is especially striking, as they are in contact with longheads. 

The Lugwari has, of course, the fat nose and thick lips of the negro, but there is 
generally an amelioration of the more exaggerated features of the negro facies, 
especially in that a not inconsiderable bridge to the nose often exists. A somewhat 
dour and serious expression makes his appearance less pleasant than it ought to be 
(Pl. XX XIX, Fig. 3), 

The language has many words of one 3yllable, the same word with fine distinctions 
in pronunciation serving several purposes, The words are usually short, and this, with 
their loud, decisive and explosive enunciation, place it among the most unmusical 
and unattractive of languages. It is allied to that of the Logo of the Congo, and the 
Mundu and Nyamnyam of the Congo-Sudan border country. The Logo tribe near 
Aba in the Congo are very like the Lugwari, and are next them geographically, The 
Belgians often put Logo chiefs over them on account of their greater tractability, 
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The men are quite naked, though they do not forgo all ornament. With few 
exceptions the upper and lower lips have a single central puncture, in which is inserted 
a brass ring, or an incomplete ring with one or both ends prolonged for half to one inch. 

A series of punctures is also made in the outer edge of the lower half of the ear, 
into each of which a short length of brass wire is set, the ends of which are approxi- 
mated, There may also be a brass, iron, or occasionally ivory, armlet on one or both 
Upper arms, or even on the wrists; and there may also be a leglet of similar material 
fitting just above the calf, 





FG, 3.—SC4RIFICATION OF THE FACE, LUGWARI. 


The head is shaved, but often there is left growing, for the purpose of satisfying 
their vanity, (1) a round area like the site of a small skull-cap on the back of the head, 
or (2) a meniscus-shaped patch (Fig. 2), Again, after a short new growth of hair, 
they shaveagain in such 4 manner that narrow bands of hair are left forming varied 
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intricate patterns. Medicine men allow their hair to grow, as also do people mn heavy 
mourning, for a period of ane or eventwo years. ,Often those suffering from chronic 
disease, such as yaws, also forgo shaving the head, Occasionally long hair may signify 
a vow not to shave until some registered wish has been achieved, or in the presence of 
a thwarted desire, such as the Government prohibition of the observance of the 
vendetta custom. 

The facial and pulne hairs are either extracted by little brass or iron pincers, 
pulled out by the fingers, or shaved off. 

On the. forehead there is nearly always a series of small scarifications in rows, 
following roughly the line of the brows and having a short dip at the outer angle of the 
eye. These may consist of four, five or six rows of dots, and may be varied slightly, 
in that there may be a dip downwards over the nose, with perhaps a few upright lines 





ro. 4.—S0ARIFICATION OF BODY, LUGWARI MAN, 


of scars over this depression, or the turning downwarils at the outer ends may be 
omitted, or a few short horizontal lines may be placed at the outer angle (Fig. 3). 
The general plan is distinctive of the tribe, and they recognize each other thereby. 
The Nubi (Mohammedan) distinctive marks of three linear sears on each cheek are 
also now frequently appearing. These were originally the marks distinguishing the 
dlaves of the invading Nubi troops, and are now inseparably connected with being 
Mohammedanized, and convey some social distinction. 

The front of the body is scarified in « design based usually on one general plan, but 
often modified in minor ways, Some of these scars consist of short lines instead of dots, 
In some sections of the tribe the men only scarify the abdomen. The deltoid region 
of the upper arm has two or three large scars on it-which converge downwards (Fig. 4). 
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The six central lower teeth are extracted in both sexes. This happens at about 
the age of nine years, They are prised out with a knife or metal hook. The custom 
has now mo serious significance and falls into the category of hereditary tribal 
ornamentation. 

In neither sex is any circumcisional practice observed. A mild objection to this 
forms something of a bar to their becoming rapidly Mohammedanized. 

The women adopt the same head ornaments and scars as the men. The 
scarifications on the body usually differ, however, On the abdomen, above thestring 
belt, a number of horizontal rows of dots are made, These are usually in the umbilical 
region, but in some tribal sections are more extensive. This is done at the age of 
puberty, On the lumbar region of the back they have an oblong of horizontal dots, 
bordered at the ends by a few vertical ones (Fig. 5). Sometimes a little ornamental! 
design is placed in the middle ofthis. Searifieations are re-done when advanced fading 
occurs. 





moa. 6.—SCANIWCATION OF BODY, LTOGWARI WOMAN. 


Young girls are unclothed, but the married women, and sometimes older un- 
married girls, weara string girdle, usually made of twisted cowhide, and unornamented, 
though it is not uncommon now for this to be supplanted by a string of beads. 
Under this is stuck in front a few leaves so adjusted as to conceal, or partly conceal, 
the pudenda, while behind is a larger collection of leaves, sometimes so extensive 
that the buttocks are almost covered (Fig. 5). 

The kindred tribe of Madi have generally abandoned this attire and wear an 
anterior protector of strands of twisted cotton or finely linked iron chainwork in the 
form of loops or strings with, posteriorly, a long tail of the former material. This has 
doubtless evolved from their contact with the Nilotic Acholiand Alur, The neighbour- 
ing Alur, on the other hand, who show some stigmata of degeneracy, have to a 
considerable extent lazily adopted the more primitive Lugwari leaf covering, but in 
a modified form, which in effect is more immodest. 

The Lugwari women very usually wear large clumay iron rings around their 
ankles, which, in some cases, may be so numerous as to be an impediment in long 
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marches and to cause very nasty sores on the legs. They also carry a knife about six 
inches long stuck in the right side of the string girdle. It has a wooden handle and 
a bellying iron blade with an apical prolongation, These are used for all domestic 
purposes. 

The whole body in both sexes is often smeared with ochre rubbed up with 
semsem oil, This is especially popular in preparation fora dance. Not infrequently 
the head only, exclusive of the face, is treated in this way. This is in the nature of 
holiday dress and is considered to show off the body to the best advantage, It must be 
admitted that the crimson-brown colouration is not unpleasing. 

The women carry the children on their backs in a leather sling (ehuta), From the 
upper part of the oblong of leather two straps extend ; the lower part is bound round 
a rung of wood, which has a strap attached to each end of 1t. The babies’ legs hang 
over the rung and the four straps are securely tied between the breasts. The rung 
may be omitted, in which case the bottom end of the leather ts heavily bound. The 
oblong may be made of basket-work bound with leather, the rung being again left out. 

A protector against rain and sun for the head and upper part of the body of the 
baby may also be carried. It is called Kobi or kwhi, It is shaped like a flattened 
cone with part of one side cut away, and may be made of leather, or basket-work faced 
with leather, Sometimes simply a large calabash cut in o suitable shape may take 
the place of this, In the absence of a basket-platter for winnowing grain these pro- 
tectors are sometimies-pressed into service for this purpose, especially the type made 
of basket-work, ‘ 

Their arms consist of the bow and arrow and the spear. The former forms 
their more distinctive weapon, and is a quite effective one in 2 mixture of tall grass 
and bush country. In the course of one month two out of three Government officers 
in the District were hit by them. 

The how avernges about 2 feet 6 inches long, and is made of an ash-like 
species Of wood. The string ts usually made from the leg or back ligaments of cattle, 
but sometimes from fibrous plants. ‘The arrows vary in finish among the different 
clans, They consist of a fine bamboo shaft, 15 or 16 inches long, and an tron head, 
8 to 10 inches long. The shaft is bound at each end and is not feathered, though 
feathered shafts, minus the iron head, may be used by little children m learning. The 
head is long, fine, tapering and quadrilateral, It almost always is barbed in one of the 
many patterns which they have adopted or partially evolved, It usually has so 
much poisonous material on it that tt appears to be round almost to tts tip. The 
poison is usually the inspissated juice of a Kuphorbia called oari, There is consider- 
able pain at the site of the wound, which may later spread along the muscles ; some 
temiperature is present a few hours after the receipt of the wound, and vomiting may 
take place: recovery is slow. Children show the symptoms in severer forms, and 
may die. I have only seen one fatal case of arrow-poisoning. This man had four 
severe wounds. He died after some twelve days, when the wounds were healing 
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and the temperature normal, with gradual respiratory failure. The poison in this 
case probably also contained an extract from the seeds of a large tree (Erythrophlaum 
guimiense), which grows only in-streams in the District and is called by the Lugwari 
ifafi. This is nat really a Lugwari custom, but is borrowed from Congo neighbours 
and only occasionally used nearthe Congo border. The seeds are roasted and powdered 
and the product put in the arrow poison, or in a quantity of water, and used as an 
ordeal, which is the more common use to which it is put. The arrows are carried in 
a well-made cowhide quiver, which has a sheath cover of similar material, These 
are slung from the lower part of the arm and carry 50 to 100 arrows. On the sheaths 
are attached portions of tails of animals killed by the owner. An arrow flight has 
measured 170 yards. 

They do not have shields, but sometimes hang « skin from the neck over the left 
arm during battle. A small section of the tribe near lower Vurra do use dry and 
hard cattle skins as shields, 

The ordinary spear is very long and unwieldly, with a heayy head. It is kept 
for fighting at close quarters, either in retreat or charge, They may be thrown if 
the enemy is quite near, but are not really throwing weapons. 

A fight is begun with bows and arrows, When the contestants come to elose 
quarters they rush for their spears, which have been left on the ground behind them, 
and armed with these the hattle is finished. 

Their huts are low, often not 6 feet in height at the apex outside, but usually 
7 or 8 feet. This, however, seldom gives a height, of 6 feet at the centre 
mside, They are made small, doubtless because by sleeping quite close together 
and maintaining 4 small smouldermg fire a naked people may enjoy some degree of 
comfort in the face of a night temperature of 65° F. The fire is often « meagre one, 
as ina considerable part of their country wood is scarce, The roof is conical or 
peaked-mushroom in shape and is made of a framework of light sticks bound 
together and then thatched, The whole thing can be tilted off the supporting 
walls, Over the apex of the roof a “swanky” man may have a piece of pottery shaped 
like a cardinal’s hat, which may have geometrical designs on it. This may be 
substituted by animals’ horns or some other ornament. The walls of a living-house 
are 6 inches to 2 feet high and 6 to 8 feet in diameter. They are made of stakes 
muddied over, or sometimes slabs of stone. ‘There iq a lintel, usually a stone, 


at the doorway to keep out the rainwater. Two oblong stones are often set at each 


side of the entrance, The roof is fitted like a lid over these walls ; when the doorway 


stones are present they push the roof up over them a little, in an eave-like fashion, 


which facilitates entrance slightly, A piece of basket work sometimes serves to 
cover up the entrance at night. 

The cooking-huts have the same type of roof, but these may be supported on 
a circle of stout stakes alone, thus admitting of ventilation, [n these huts grain- 
grinding stones and cooking-pote are also kept. 
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The granaries are made of basket-work thinly muddied, and covered with a small 
roof similar to those used on the houses, The whole is supported on four stout 
forked sticks and: varies in height from the ground from a few feet to well over 
ti feet. They are usually from 2} feet to 4 feet in diameter, but may go con- 
siderably over this (Pl. AL, Fig. 2). 

A family usually lives in a zareba or staked enclosure which has one or two low 
entrances, one of which is high enough to allow their cattle to enter, There may be 
several living-huts and kitchens in the same compound. Each wife has her hut. 
Stakes for cattle, often having numerous notches, fll up the centre, usually on a 
mitddied dais. On the dais is al¥o 4 larger stake or tree on which the drums, if any, 
are kept slung. protected from the weather by a conical grass roof. The granaries 
are often outside the zareba. 

There is no classical system of arranging their family settlements. Often the 
living-huts, kitchens, and granaries are a mixed cluster unprotected by a zareba, while 
near by isa circular stockade made of stout wooden posts or branches of thorn bush 
(lichiru—a fence), where the cattle are housed. This condition is especially found 
where security is felt, as around the administrative centre, Arua, In the cattle 
enclosure there is a small hut for the cowherd. 

When boys and girls reach the age of about eight they are put into sleeping-huts 
(edroze) separate from their parents, in which both sexes may be together. When 
several families live close together these houses are often built communally and placed 
in the centre of the cluster. 

Usually between the supporting posts of a granary, but often near the entrance 
to living-huts, and sometimes elsewhere in the vicinity of the huts, there is generally 
a little spirit house, or it may be several (Pl, XL, Fig. 4). Farther reference to 
these will be made later. 

In the sleeping-huts there is often no furniture at all, In this case they sleep 
directly on the ground, or on # grass-mat laid on it. Sometimes, however, they pase 
a slab from a tree-trunk, perhaps 2 feet wide (bo/o), curved side up,as a bed. In 
the large huts of the more prominent families they may haye a built bed (mbitri), 
To make these, four wooden forks are placed in the ground, and over two end 
cross-pieces poles are laid, or it may be slabs from the hollow stem of the borassus 
palm. A mat may be laid over these, They sleep quite naked and close together. 
They always have a fire somewhere in the hut, which, in the presence of a raised bed, 
may be actually under it. Sometimes the goats and sheep are put in the house 
first, the sticks on which the owner sleeps being then adjusted over them on 
supports, 

They often have a cor 





siderable number of a small variety of cattle, These are 
herded by small boys, who may take it in turns every three, four or five days to 
perform this duty. One, usually an elder boy, sleeps in the hut in their stockade 
when this is separate from the dwellings. 
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When the huts are scattered the gardens are usually interspersed among them ; 
when the hamlet is more concentrated the gardens are near by. Sometimes, however, 
they are two or three miles away, in which case temporary fits are built in order 
to be near them when necessary, the owners returning to their permanent homes 
after the harvest. The explanation of this is that the homes must be near a good 
supply of water for household purposes where the soil may be poor, while the gardens 
are placed where the soil is good irrespective of other conditions, 

Their principal crops are Guinea corn (ondo) and millet (odo). Sweet potatoes 
are also used by them (mako) probably more than by any other of the North Ugunda 
tribes; this is largely a development since British occupation. They grow beans on 
a large scale (kaiko}—yellow, red or green—also pigeon peas (oloroso or bultsu), 
a shrub with a pea-like pod of seeds. Semsem (ariyu) is grown on a fairly large scale, 
and its oil ig used both in cooking and to smear the body with. Ground nuts 
(peanuts) are produred on a more modest scale, Manioc (cassava) is grown in some 
parts, Red peppers commonly grow near habitations and are used, though not 
cultivated. They are called nzaya or ria-ria, though they generally use the term 
kamalala, a perversion of the Lunyoro word for them. 

They ate possibly the best cultivators in the Protectorate. Both sexes enter the 
fields as soon as they are strong enough. The men hoe, our equivalent of ploughing, 
while the women weed and gather the produce (PI. XL, Fig. 3). A man hoes a 
sufficient area for a garden for each of his wives. Each wife has two granaries, one 
for grain and one for semsem, 

They have two grain crops, At the beginning of the first rains in April they sow 
millet, which is gathered in July or August. They then hoe again and put in millet 
and Kaflir corn together. The millet grows the faster, and im three months is ripe : 
the corn grows anything up to a height of 16 feet, and is cut about December. 
They are both stored on their stems in the granaries, which have already been referred 
to. When required they are beaten with a stick on a rock and winnowed by tossing 
the seeds up from a piece of basket work. They are then ground, usually on 4 granitic 
schist outerop, with a rounded stone of similar composition as a grinder. Whenever 
such an outcrop oceurs oval hollows caused by grinding are numerous. The nether-stone 
may also be adetached piece of rock carried to villages not favoured by near-by outcrops. 

Women and girls grind the grain, but young men may also help, Only the 
women cook, Men often prefer to go foodless rather than cook for themselves. The 
meal is cooked in large earthenware pots and served as a very thick porridge or mash. 

These grains form the staple food of the people. They are rendered more palatable 
often by semsem oil, a liquid ground-nut paste, beans, or possibly red peppers, 

The Lugwari are not now great hunters, for much of their country is almost 
destitute of game. They enjoy meat, though many months may pass during which 
an ordinary peasant will have none unless some animal dies a natural death, A 
successful hunt, or when o festival, dance, death or some religious belief demands 
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that a goat, sheep, or possibly bullock, be killed, form almost the only occasions when 
meat is accessible to many of them, but it is not difficult to make an excuse for some 
celebration, The chiefs, however, form an exception, and they may have it frequently, 
as they are often wealthy in livestock, though formerly even they only slaughtered 
on ceremonial and special occasions. 

The men often eat separately from the women. The food for the head of the 
house is prepared by the wife who «pent the previous night with him. 

Women are forbidden to eat the flesh of goats and sheep over much of the country, 
and fowl and eggs everywhere, To drink milk is also forbidden them. They are 
permitted to eat the meat of cattle and all wild animals, There are local variations 
in these, as in most of theircustoms, It is believed that if they did not comply with 
these restrictions they. would not bear children. Women past the child-bearing age 
are generally exempted. 

The people are now hospitable and welcome wanderers at mght, and feed passing 
friends, though they are afraid of strangers and would not extend this display of 
kindness to them, A visitor is given the arm of a maiden to sleep on. Lake all 
African tribes, they are very fond of eating the termite, more popularly called the 
white ant, They may eat them alive, holding them by the wings and pulling the 
body off with the teeth, or more often they collect a considerable number and cook 
them. These usually emerge from the ant-heaps or subterranean channels after a 
heavy rainfall, On a clear night following such a rain the whole countryside sparkles 
with the dried-grass flares of the people moving about collecting them. In the 
absence of rain, some system of making a noise by beating various articles with sticks 
is used. This isto simulate a heavy rainfall and thus to deceive the termites. Picture 
a Lugwari family, nine of them, male and female, including a woman with a baby 
on her back, With short sticks they are beating on calabashes and on other sticks. 
A few earthenware pots containing water and some clay accompany them. As an 
ant-opening is found a blob of clay is put temporarily over it, A lump of clay is made 
into the shape of a small hollow cone or bee-hive with an opening at one side. An 
oblong piece of clay a few inches long, troughed on the top, is then fashioned, Another 
hollow cone of clay with the top cut off is next prepared. The cone is now put over 
the entrance to the termite colony, replacing the original blob of clay; the trough 
is put next it, against the opening in its side ; a wet leaf is put on the distal end of the 
trough; then the second cone is put over the end of this so that the trough leads 
into it, The leaf being slippery makes it difficult for the insects to return. The 
trough is then roofed over with clay, Some leaves are pot around the upper opening 





in this cone and a lump of clay laid over these, This lump is taken off at intervals 
to see how the ants are coming along. Then tireless beating is begun and perhaps 


some singing. At intervals, as ants escape, they are caught and eaten alive, As the 
ant-pipes are usually numerous and quite near one another a weird-looking little 
colony of these clay traps arises. 
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The garden implements consist of a digging-stick and hoe. The former is used 
by women to break up clods and to take out grass, weeds, and potatoes. It is a fore- 
runner of the hoe and is simply a piece of tree-stem cut so as to include a branch 
extending at an acute angle. The hoe has a heart-shaped iron blade with a prolonga- 
tion from the middle of the upper end to pierce a knot or knob at the end of a stout 
stick some 2 feet in length (PL AL, Fig. 3). [tis set in ata slightly acute angle. 
These are usually the only instruments used in actual cultivation, but a wooden rake 
is used by some, two-pronged or, rarely, three. It is made from the bifurcation or 
trifareation of a suitable branch, bound with rope while green until it hardens 
into the requisite shape, 

The chief&ship was usually hereditary, the eldest son succeeding the father, but 
the father had the mght of choosing another son, or might appoint a maternal nephew 
us his successor, Again, if the direct-line successor proved to be unsatisfactory, the 
tribe might appoint a maternal nephew to replace him. 

They marry young, They never marry a relative or even one of the same clan, 
but choose a partner from a distance. They may go into their ancestry for four or 
five generations to make sure of not infringing this regulation, 

Every year in the various villages it 1s common to arrange a large dance, when all 
the young people come together and mating arrangements are made. When a man 
decides to marry he makes a visit to the village of the girl's father, where he sleeps 
with her unofficially and platonically and afterwards sends friends to present his 
wishes to the father, Tf the father consents they present him with a goat, sheep, or 
ox, or possibly a hoe. They then discuss the dot. This may take a month's nego- 
tiations, asthe father usually wants more than is offered, The father cannot dissent 
to a girls marriage if the girl agrees, except on account of inadequacy of dowry. 

Before the girl goes to her husband he goes, either alone or with friends and 
relatives, to make a large field for her father. The latter kills « goat and all the 
workers eat, but the future bride and bridegroom refrain. If the workers are many 
they may be supplied with drink, The whole arrangements may take about four 
months, Acirzois the term used for the work for which the bridegroom is responsible 
to the father (azi is the Madi word for work). When they have agreed about the 
amount, the groom and his friends take the cows and other items to the father, A goat 
may then be killed for a feast and aleoholic drinkables provided to celebrate this 
step. 

When all the preliminaries have been completed and the time to send the girl 
to her man has arrived, her mother and an oldish woman may accompany her. She 
goes to her husband's hut at once, but may come out later and join in the dancing 
ifany is going on. In some cases, adopting a Nubi custom, they open the door of 
the groom's hut and kill a goat at it. Then the girl goes inside. More usually the 
mother does not accompany her to the husband but will visit her after five or ten 
days, accompanied by young girls singing and dancing. Feasting and dancing take 
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place at the village for one or two days, unless the man is poor, when all go away 
after a short visit, The bridegroom gives a goat to the mother, and, to any other older 
women accompanying her, one, two or more arrows. There are no ceremonies about 
the dance : ordinarily the bridegroom gives forth frequent falsetto ululations. Next 
day he goes to his work as usual. 

Boys marry, if rich, at puberty ; if poor, later. Girls may be pledged (betrothed 
before puberty in respect of a debt which the father has contracted, in which case 
if she is willing, on reaching a marriageable age he gives her to the creditor's son. 
Aman may have as many wives as he likes if he can make the necessary arrangement 
with the fathers and ts rich enough in cattle. They ordinanly do not have many. 
A considerable number only have one, and this obtains even among those who have 
cattle sufficient to meet the requirements of additional marriages, They may keep 
the cattle for their sons so that they can marry early. Sometimes a boy's parents 
may have no cows, and if asked when he will marry will reply, “ When my father 
receives cows In respect of my sister's marriage.” 

A husband may dismiss his wife if there are no children, but if she is a 
gool worker he often keeps her m spite of sterility. A woman may leave 
her husband if she does not bear by him, and if it is clear that the cause lies with 
him, 

When the husband dies the wives usually go to a brother or possibly some other 
male relation. Ordinarily they may not refuse, but sometimes they select their new 
possessor, who is expected to livein their locality, Sometimes, again, if the brother is 
too young, they are married to non-relatives, in which case this youngster or other 
male relative receives the cows in respect of the new marriage, If a woman returns 
to her people and leaves a child behind, one cow is returned to the man who has 
inherited her; if childless,two. When wives are numerous the brother may only 
take two, and the rest may be allowed to return home on easy terms. When o 
father leaves a big bey, ordinarily the mother remains alone and he tills for 
her. When 4 man’s son takes a wife he builds near his parents, 

Ordinarily wives are faithful, but, human nature being what it is, would be 
unwise to expect anything approaching perfection in this respect. The Roman 
Catholic Fathers consider the Lugwari to be more moral than most tribes, Before 
marriage, however, there is some looseness amongst themzelves, though there ia a fine 
of a goat or a hen for any lapse discovered, I have never known an instance of either 
temporary or permanent cohabitation on their part with members of other tribes, 
Indians or Europeans, which is in marked contrast to what is found among the more 
highly etvilized Bantu tribes of the Protectorate. 

When a wife is proved an adulteress, the man im question has to pay a fine of one 
or two cows. This has tended to make the men careful. Girl babies thus irregularly 
born are always kept, as they are future assets, but it is enid that in cases where the 
adulterer has not paid his fine a hoy may be thrown into a river 
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They desire children—as many as possible—and tend them carefully. When 
a woman is near childbirth and not well the husband may kill a goat on the advice 
ofa medicine man. The latter in such a case takes some blood and smears it on the 
threshold of the hut to prevent death from coming in, When in the throes of child- 
birth the woman is wally asked who the father is, and under these circumstances 
feels bound to tell the truth. It is thus that secret adultery t usually detected, 

On the birth of a child they usually kill a fowl or goat to avoid all ills to the 
baby. The sacrifice is then eaten by the father and friends and some given to the 
medicine man, After washing the child they put ochre mixed with butter or oi all 
aver it. This is done to both boys and girls. The babies are not taken outside the 
hut until the light colour of the skin at birth has become dark ; this takes about two 
weeks, 

When the child is given a name its head is shaved, and both the mother and 
the child are anointed with oil, When it is three or four months old they plant ih 
reed] or sometimes, now, a banana outside the hut. On this occasion in some parts 
a woman friend of the mother offers her four mouthfuls of food prepared for this 
end if the child is male, three if female, Ifthe reed or banana dies it is believed that 
the child must die. The mother therefore waters the plant daily and takes food to it. 
If the plant does die and not the baby, as happens not infrequently, they say “On 
(spirit) wea (child) ru (body) @ (into) tei (is),"" or that the soul of one of the ancestors 
buried there has come into the child's body. 

The birth of twins is held in varying estimation, according to the section of the 
tribe. Formerly in Maracha they were taken to the bush and left, while in Terego 
they were eagerly welcomed. Even when glad to have them they generally consider 
twins @ bad omen, On their birth in certain localities a bull may be killed, with the 
idea that if this were not done and both babies were alive the father or mother must die. 
If one of the twins dies, the parents’ position is secure, 

After birth the mother not uncommonly remains in the house four days, when 
both are boys, three if both are girls. If of different sexes she comes out on the third 
day with the girl and the fourth with the boy. This period of seclusion they call 
oré (or on ?), a term connected with the idea of health recovery, On the mother's 
emergence from the hut her women friends and neighbours come to greet her. They 
take a baby and put it in her back and try to make her go round the village. This is 
repeated for the other chikl, They then put one to cach breast, 

The women suckle children up to about two years after bearmng and are not 
maritally accessible to their husbands during this period. The children get small 
portions of other food when about three or four months old. In sickness supernatural 
aids are always resorted to, They fall into three principal categories :— 

(1) A circular pit is made in the ground, leaving a bridge of undisturbed earth 
across the top, These are made small for children and small matters, lurge for adulta 

and more important afinirs, They are called bubulé. When children are sick, 
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if they are very small they are placed on the centre of the bridge, if big enongh to do 
so they toddle over it, if larger still they conform to the somewhat general adult custom 
of crawling under it, four times in the case of males, three in that of females, They 
then take a cock and, holding it by the head, twirl it round until it is dead, which is 
their usual means of killing one. (At times the sacrifice of a goat replaces this, but 
never @ bullock.) They then spill its blood on the bridge and make a mixture of it 
with earth which, with a little straw, is painted on the chest of the patient. Sometimes, 
for the customa vary a little with different sections of the tribe, when a baby or small 
child is sick a live fowl, as a substitute for it, is passed under the bridge several times 
backwards and forwards, four times for a boy and three for a girl. It 1s then twirled 
round the child’s head and the blood utilized as already described. The medicine 
man may not call for ita being killed, however, in which case it may be used on another 
occasion, 

in addition to resorting to this custom in sickness, adults often seek its aid in 
general adverse circumstances, such as the dying off of cattle, and according to the 
importance of the matter they go under the bridge from one to four times. 

Male adults often resort to this custom when they want a particular girl for 
a wife, They do so to make Adronga propitious, so that he may influence her inclina- 
tions, If she refuses it is often repeated several times. 

Each person has his own pit, and after use it is allowed to fall into desuetude, 

(2) When a person is sick, particularly a child, a Kaffir-corn plant is pulled up, 
and a piece of the stem of suitable length is cutout. A grasa string (iabt) ia then tied 
around it by a medicine man. The whole thing is called atci/é and in testing it they 
aay they goaleiféndni. He then takes it to a grave, that of the father, if dead, or the 
mother, otherwise that of some relation without further distinction. He then tries 
to slide the string up or down, If it moves, the spirit there does not want to take 
possession of the sick person, He may try this several times. If it still moves he 
goes to a stream and kills a fowl to Adronga, He then takes a small calabash filled 
with hard seeds, which he rattles, and says “ Adens'’ (what? or tell me) a number of 
times. Therattlingis Adronga’s voice and the medicine man interprets it as he wishes, 
Food may be placed on the grave to render the spirit propitious and induce it to 
take possession, Then the ceremony is over; the child or person shall not die—this 
they always say. 

lf the string does not move no food is deposited, because the spirit shows he 
wants to enter the child, who shall not die. The philosophy of this ia that 
the child’s spirit is ill and going to die, and they want another to enter and take its 
place. 

This custom is also used for general augury purposes, and perhaps now in 
particular when a man mishehaves and wants to know whether the authorities will 
come to look forhimeornot, This, like other customs, varies a little in different parts 
of the tribe. 
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(3) This consists of the sacrifice of a fowl, goat, sheep or bullock. The larger 
animals are particularly used when a dear relative, auch asa father or single wife, is 
sick, and apparently fated to die, The killing of the animal, excluding that of the 
fowl, is always done by putting a spear, arrow or knife into the side of the neck, so 
that the blood may be collected. If a goat is killed the blood is poured into an 
earthenware pot. One of the seniors (mbu) pots his hands into it and with the 
crooked fingers and thumb of one hand, the tips of which are covered with blood, 
taps two or three times on the chest of the sick person. If the malady persista they 
draw the teeth of the dead goat and make a necklace for the sufferer, The medicine 
man may come whether called or not. He starts his ceremonies by rattling his gourd 
and saying, “* Tell me, tell me.” While he seeks for some oracular reply no one moves 
except himself as he repeats, “Tell me,” until finally he interprets some message. 
He then pours some blood into his gourd and from it sprinkles all around the body 
of the patient. Those present, with the exception of the sick person, then eat the 
goat, 
Often also sticks, strips of skin, or occasionally, in imitation of their Alur neigh- 
bours, shells are thrown on the ground, and auguries are made according to the 
position they assume, 

When in case of illness it is evident that death must follow, the relatives announce 
the impending event by a special howl which is recognized by near neighbours, who 
may come and begin « death dance o little way off. After death a drum is obtained, 
often from the chief, and a beat peculiar to such occasions summons all neighbours 
to come to dance. During the dance the women howl. 

In one area a person is buried under the granary, which becomes the home of his 
soul, and a medicine man is not called in, though usually one enters the hut where 
death occurred, with some of the relatives. He rattles a gourd (kibuzu) and wails, 
and usually states that he has had a reply that the dead is enjoying the new life. 
He then approaches the body and asks it (with the gourd) whether it wishes its spirit 
to enter his sister's body. Meanwlule another medicine man approaches the sister, 
rattling lis gourd and telling her the spirit of the dead is coming into her body. If 
there is no sister they go to the grave on which stones (oniguru) have been placed, 
and the spirit dwells there until perchance it, at some future time, enters some other 
pereon’s body, 

In burial the body may be placed, notably in the Terego area, fully extended 
on the back, with the head turned to one side and in a naked state, covered with earth, 
Others, asim Vurra, bind the doubled-up arms and legs with thongs, and place a skin 
over and another under the body or wrap it in a large one, The body may be in the 
upright position or on one side. It is, however, usually placed on the left side in the 
embryonic position, knees drawn up, elbows close to the sides and hands against 
the face, In some areas the feet point towards the ensi, the reason of which they 
do not know, further than it has always been done. The head moro usually points 
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tothe North, as they say they came from there. If the person was killed violently 
he may be buried ina squatting position. The animals,when skins are used (goats or 
bullocks), are killed immediately after the death of the person involved, and this 
practice connotes partly the nature of a sacrifice. The meat is eaten by the mourners, 
but the deceased man’s children are not allowed any, though they are allowed to 
share in the condiments accompanying it, Some meat and grain is usually placed 
on the grave for the deceased. 

A corpse may reniain unburied up to eight or nine hours, according to the time 
‘of day at which death oceurred, Their tests of death are not very accurate, and I have 
seen a man who came to after being partially buried ; he has been an imbecile ever 
since. 

The grave, which is three to five feet deep, may be the ordinary trench, or, after 
being begun perpendicularly, turn off at an angle of about 45 degrees, or it may 
assumé, in a few areas, an inverted T-shape, this being borrowed from the allied 
Mundu tribe. It is placed generally, for both men and women, under a granary. 
A baby, however, is buried to the nght of the door of the hut, and a chief in his house, 
his Kobi on his head and the skin of a newly killed sheep underneath him. 

When one twin dies they do not bury it according to the ordinary custom, 
but put it in a big pot and close the mouth very tightly in order to keep it from 
killing the other. They then bury the pot in an ant-hill or marsh. 

If the dead is one of the seniors it is the general custom to place stones on the 
grave, often arranged as pillars supporting a slab. They call the place so made 
on-abi-dri (spirits-ancestors-of the). When they wish to propitiate their ancestors 
they kill some domestic animal and pour the blood inside this and put some cooked 
meat in it (ta-dizaro—meat-cooked). When the deceased is a child, usually they 
make a little spirit house (ori-de-co—house-of-spirit) of sticks or reeds, or sometime 


They are found in all but the newest hamlets, and are usually between the supporting 
posts of the granaries or near the entrances to the living-huts. They put food for 
the dead in them, which is left for some time and then taken away and eaten. 
They replace it with some more later, and usually repeat this daily. It is treated 
like one of the family. They generally show great affection for their dead. An 
old-established hamlet may have many of these little houses (Pl. AL, Fig, 4). 

After a burial, the women of the village dance while singing or chanting on the 
grave, and thus trample the earth down. They often, using the head as a 
fulcrum, turn somersaults, injuries resulting in death not being unknown through 

They do not desert the villages, but the house of the dead is destroyed, or the 
thatch pulled out, and the granaries overturned with sticks and the earthenware 
pots dashed on the ground and broken. This is o heavy economic loss to a little 
community and forms a noteworthy outward sign of their sorrow. 
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A dance generally follows a death. The chief is usually advised of the loss and 
they sometimes invite chiefs of adjacent sections of the tribe. The friends of the 
dead may bring a goat and the women baskets of food, which, as a sign of their 
sympathy, they prepare for the mourners. 

The general motif of the dance is to drive evil spints away. With this end in 
view spears and bows and arrows are often carried by the men, and they frequently 
mimic the attitude of driving off an enemy. While dancing they chant without 
words, to console the relations of the dead. The women beat their hands to wish 
well to the departed and to inform him (or her) that they enjoy the dance. At 
intervals a pair of men or women—usually young—leave the dance circle and run 
to the grass near by, and beat it to keep death from taking others, though it is said 
that some do this to attract attention and show off their bodies, well-prepared for 
the occasion. 

They dance for two days. It may be the day of the death and the next, or they 
may miss the second and continue on the third day, They generally drink a great 
deal, but sometimes, on account of the suddenness of the death, none is ready, and 
they have to carry on the ceremonies without it. Dancing is usually stopped at 
about nine o'clock in the evening. If death occurs in the early evening they may 
content themselves with wails, and forgo dancing. 

At one ceremony which I observed for a time in mid-afternoon one house had 
some of the thatch pulled off, the granaries had been pulled down and the earthenware 
utensils broken. It was near the site of this destruction that they were dancing. 
Some of the men had spears or hows and arrows and others reeds in place of them, 
which is a recent innovation. Some of the women had ashes emeared on the head 
and body, and many of them were wailing. Their wuiling was a repeated dwindling 
ululation. At the hut near the site of burial all were women. They were sitting 
down and droning and groaning at intervals, One granary had been thrown down 
and deroofed, and between its four supports the rough earth was being smoothed 
over with the hands, 

When the husband dies the wife or wives often put a skin on the back and 
ashes on the head. Women may also do this on the death of a brother. Friends of 
the dead and people of the immediate sub-chieftancy smear their bodies with flour, 
earth, ashes or cow-lung. ‘Those of other chieftainships may, in order to make 0 
good appearance, rub themselves with Oo, ustally semsen. 

Before the advent of European control they used to put in the grave food and 
an alcoholic drink made from Kaffir corn (ewe). Now they often refrain on account 
of the anti-waste European propaganda. 

According to information gamed one of the Italian Fathers, when a persen 
dies they believe the soul goes out first to the neighbouring grass or bush. On the 
third day, when the dance is over, often a brother of the dead killa bullock. While 
this is being done a medicine man stands on the grave with a calabash filled with 
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small stones or seeds, and rattles it-so that the spirit of the dead will not come back 
to worry the village, and partly to keep away evil spirits generally. 

The little fetish or spirit hut (ja-ori—house of spirit) they build some time 
after, say, when someone else becomes sick, as it is to mvoke the dead to banish the 
sitkness (P|, XL, Fig. 4). At this time they also cook good food—if possible, fish 
oF meat, or both—at times calling neighbours to enjoy some of it, and they place a 
portion on a little dish inside or near the spirit house, together with a little beer. 
They also sprinkle itand the village generally with beer through the agency of some 
leaves of a tree called inzw. Then, with the same leaves, the little hut is beaten. 
and also the child or any other sick. They consider that the spirits will then be 
satistied. 

After a month, in some parta, they go to the grave, make it amooth and put red 
ochre (eraka—ochre) on it. They kill a ram or other food-animal to the spirit of the 
dead to keep it from doing harm to the living. They then have a big dance in honour 
of the dead. 

From cradle to grave the lives of this tribe are saturated with supernatural 
beliefs, fears, and trusts. They believe the spirit (ori—spirit, orindi—spirits) of a 
dead person goes first into the grass or bush and then returns and lives in the top of 
a hut. Spirits always remain in this world. 

There are two deities > Ori,a general name of ancestral spirits, who kills people, 
brings diseases and other evils, and Adronge or_Adroa or ddvo, who ia generally a 
benevolent god and, like Jehovah, the Creator of men. There is some confusion in 
their idea of him, for they also believe that he kills people, i. creates for killing. 
A missionary told me that, in spite of their determined efforts to discredit Adronga, 
he had in his riper knowledge come to the conclusion that this god differed little from 
the Christian Jehovah, They fear Ori more than Adronga, When there are no 
rains they sacrifice to Adronga. 

Some chiefs do not drink heer, others forgo tobacco, these articles being taboo 
to them, 

They often have a large sacred tree which no one cuts. They may rope it off, 
and they only go near it to make sacrifice, There are two especially sacred. trees 
which are so large and so surrounded by saplings and undergrowth that they may be 
called groves. They are on the Congo border near Maracha. The more important 
is called chiki and is referred to as the father of the second, which is called atinakoli. 
There is a third named abi, adjoining chiki, in a hollow of which is deposited a lump 
of iron and an empty tin box, which was probably obtained in Emin’s time, with 
sundry other articles of veneration. These groves may only be approached by the 
priest—a hereditary office. Formerly the office and control of the groves was in the 
hands of the Paranga clan, but many generations ago was sold to the Arol. The 
present priest is Akuti. He daily takes food to the trees, in each of which livea an 
enormous sacred python (some say many), which is on intimate and friendly terms 
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with him. If war is meditated or impending the trees give an oracle by sending 
out a multitude of little snakes if it is to be war. No unauthorized person may move 
the lump of tron, which is small, from Abi. It is said that during Belgian occu- 
pation a policeman lifted it under orders, but was miraculously rooted to the spot 
till he had redeposited it. 

They may put a cow's horn, leopard’s tooth, fish bone, a certain root or other 
fetish emblem, outside the door or under the granary or attached to special sticks, to 
drive away sickness, They believe in the occurrence of the evil eye in old women, 
and resort to some such antidote as referred to here against: it, 

They are firmly convinced that women, especially those who are elderly and 
without firm family attachments, commonly kill others with poison—that usually 
the victim gets thinner and thinner until he dies. Again. they believe that outside 
the doorways or on paths they place powerful witchcraft poison, so that one passing 
is touched and swells up and dies, When a woman kills (or is supposed to have 
done so) the relatives of the deceased feel in duty bound to kill her or one of her 
relatives. If before this she consents to undergo an ordeal this often suffices. For 
this purpose they use (1) oar, a decoction of Euphorbia juice, or (2) Erythrophlan 
qumiense, a respiratory poison. If she vomits these up or survives she 
goes free. They may give the same poisons to a chicken. In the case of two 
suspects, one chicken represents each. They are fed with the poison by a 
friend of the opposing faction, and the chicken which dies indicates the guilty 
party. Another poison of which I gained no knowledge may be used in this 
test. 

Another test, that of the chicken and stone, is commonly undergone by a person 
accused of killing by witchcraft or poison. Eight stones are arranged on the cireum- 
ference of a circle at regular intervals. A small peg is driven into the ground in the 
centre. To each stone a meaning is given, but only one stone is allotted to the 
accused, The spaces between the stones are designated “ ways of escape.’ A 
young chicken is tied by the leg to the peg. Two feathers from its tail are pulled 
out by the operator, who waves them round the circle once clockwise, once counter- 
clockwise, at the same time praying the spirits to show by this test whether or 
not the defendant is guilty. He then, holding the chicken, cuts off its head at one 
stroke with a knife. Reflex action causes the chicken to Hutter round and round the 
cirele at the full length of the string already tied to the peg. If the last flutter 
lands it on the accused's stone he is guilty, otherwise not, There appears to 
be no possibility of underhand work in this. In one application of it seen by 
Mr. J. H. Driberg, A.D.C., in whieh the accused on the evidence was clearly guilty, 
ten chickens were so killed in succession, and each time they finally fell on the 
nocised' s atone, 

To keep thieves from their fields they often place a stone or branches or grass 
knots on o pole, thus ensuring that death will follow a theft. 
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On paths one may sometimes see a little pile of stones erected by some person 
who has fallen down there, this being done in a semi-mirthful, semi-uperstitious 
vein, Or, again, this or an old basket full of stones may have been placed with the 
hope that, when they are obliged by the Government or chief to carry loads, no pam 
or iliness may overtake them. 

On the roads one also encounters broken pots, grass tied in a knot. feathers, 
perhaps some food or clay figures of elephants, They are in the nature of an exhor- 
tation to their ancestors to drive away disease, or to pacify their spirits, but recently 
have been largely directed against the Europeans, who have brought diseases and 
many troubles among them. They now ascribe all infectious diseases to European 
agency, which makes their control and treatment difficult. They really have suffered 
heavily from epidemic meningitis, smallpox, and influenza since coming under the 
control of the Uganda Government. 

A little house-like structure made all of sticks may be made apart from any 
grave in order to ask success or help, such as in hunting, sickness, and so on; in 
it they put some good food. If they gain what they have asked they call it drile ba 
(head good or fortunate), and preserve it ; if they do not get what they ask, drile 
onzi (head bad), and they break it. 

Before European control they also made a larger hut with sticks and a grass 
roof (rubogo or romengi) when they wanted to Kill an enemy for vengeance. When 
the new moon appeared they used to take to it a pot of ewe, the alcoholic beverage 
made from Kafr com. The interested man used to take a little of it with a leaf 
and pour it on the roof of the hut, and also place thereon his arrows and spear. 
He then went to carry out his purpose. If he was unsuccessful, on his return he 
went to the medicine man, who tested the situation with the atcyfé, and if that 
pointed to success he resumed his efforts. If again unsuccessful, the medicine man 
proposed to him to make the parehebridge and carry out the usual sacrifice there, 
On the bridge he placed his arrows and spears before setting out again. This ts 
falling into desuetude, They now use it in order to have a good crop from their 
fields and good fortune in hunting or other ventures. They build it always in their 
own Villages, 

Recognized rainmakers are very scarce, not more than three, of whom two are 
principal ones, Each has three or four rain-stones, long cones of quartz symmetri- 
cally notched. These were originally obtained from the Bari tbe in war, When 
rain suffices at the time of harvest the stones are enclosed in a calabash, tho email 
opening of which is then sealed over with soap, and the calabash is kept in a granary, 
For rain the calabash is broken ina river, the stone washed in it and a sacrifice made. 

Another account states that when rain is wanted they cook beer and pour it 
on the stone. It is then put in a calabash and hidden in a granary. When the 
chief finds a man who knows where it is he makes him carry it to a hill and sacrifice 
a goat there. If rain ts refractory they beat this man and may make him sacrifice 
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again until rain comes. Women may conceal rain, but cannot make it. There are 
therefore no women rainmakers, 

The Allah water cult is one that is stated to have begun among the Dinkas, a 
Nilotio tribe of the Sudan, and to have spread into this district, following the line of 
advance of Emin Pasha’s troops. Those who drank of the water were supposed to 
develop irresistible strength, and to become invulnerable to guns and spears. This 
belief pave unity and confidence to various tribes in battle, and led to many over- 
whelming successes against Nubis, Dervishes and amongst themselves, which were 
attributed solely to the holy water itself. The Uganda mutiny of 1898 was un- 
doubtedly due to this cult having spread among the Nubi troops at a time when they 
felt their grievances acutely. A Lugwari leader in one of their fights is said to have 
held in his hands the emblems of the cult; the Yakani bowl and a branch of the incu 
tree, In this instance they had one man injured, while they exterminated a force of 
some eighty Nubis. 

Followers of this cult were also led to believe that they would obtain rifles, 
ammunition, clothes, and immunity from death or arrest. Those who have had 
the opportunity of drinking it and refused are said to become termites after death, 
With the stopping of native wars it was lost sight of until recently, when it was 
revived among the Lugwari. The benefits then promised were preservation from 
death and epidemics, the reappearance of their ancestors on earth, that their dead 
cattle would come to life, immunity against Government rifles, which would only 
fire water, promises of mfles which would enable them to clear the Europeans out of 
their lands, that they need not pay taxes, and could flout Government orders. 
Probably its recrudescence here waa precipitated by epidemics of meningitis, and 
later influenza, breaking ont among them, the blame for which they laid on the 
Europeans. The water used came from two men living in the Southern Sudan, to 
the north of the West Nile District. Pilgrims may drink on the spot for a certain 
payment, or at a greater price may take some away for dilution and further dis- 
tribution. It is generally known as Yakani, but has other names, and these are 
used as passwords. Associnted with the cult is a Yakani shrine and an open space 
with a pole erected in it. The pole among the Lugwari is from a tree called bec. 
At the top of it is fastened a branch of a shrub called inzu,which is said to belong 
spocifically to Yakani rites. A sacred goat also appeared as part of the ceremonial, 
and later a white calf, both ornamented with bracelets and ear ornaments. Recent 
Government interference has largely discredited this cult, 

Medicine men (ojo) have long hair and are somewhat wild-looking. The office 
is hereditary. Women may follow this calling. At the onset of sickness they are 
called in, or, if they know of it, may go without being called. They make their 
living by this, and may really have some medical ecrets: When one eats with 
others he touches food to the top of the head and under the chin. When he 
hiecoughs, it means that the spirit asks through him for more food. 
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If « man wishes to state under oath that he has not stolen he will eat some 
mud and say, “ It will kill me if lam guilty.” Mud may be substituted by human 
dung or by drinking the blood of a baby who has died a natural death. 

Ordinarily they do not travel far from their homea. When they do set out on 
a long journey they tie some standing grass near the path into knots, four on each 
side of it, and spit on each knot. They make a prayer to Adronga that sickness 
(often they specify stomach troubles such as dysentery, ari-ka—blood-stools) or 
some other evil may not overtake them. When other people pass they make another 
similar |mot, so that a great many may be seen. No one dares to interfere with 
them, This is a very universal custom in the tribe, though there are variations 
according to the district, 

In some parts when corn is ripe and abundant they put semsem in pots on the 
fire, and when it sputters from the heat they take a broken piece of pottery, put 
some on it, and go to the boundary of the field, where a bush called adu grows, and 
deposit there their tibi (accessory dish of a condimentary nature, such as semsem). 
If there is no such bush they make a little hut and inside it place the food for Adronga, 
as a sign of gratitude for the abundance of the harvest. This is comparable to our 
thanksgiving festival. When food is scarce they do nothing. 

The custom of vendetta has been a rule with the tribe—a life for a life. Sinve 
European occupation this has been rendered difficult, and some, deterred thus from 
following up their desires, let their hair grow long in order not to forget, or let it 
appear that they forget, the situation, Naturally, as among all mde tribes, the 
victim was not always the guilty person. 

A name ie given to a baby by the mother and/or father—on the third day to a 
girl, on the fourth to a boy. On that day the mother is washed. In some parts 
there is no fixed date for the naming, and it may be given when the child is one or 
two months old, Ordinarily one is given by the father and ene by the mother, while 
one may be given by a brother. Little by little one comes to be more used than the 
others. When one grows up and joins in the dancing, another name is given by the 
people, exclusive of the relatives, embodying some outstanding quality. Children 
generally prefer the mother’s name, but are nlso fond of that given by the father. 
Out of a hundred men asked their names, probably eighty announce at once that 
given by the mother. This is indicative of the veneration shown for mothers. 
Men who have left their paternal homes continually want to visit their mothers, 
but rarely show any such desire in respect of their fathers. The name given by 
friends 1s not weed in the family, and only by those outside it in games and dances. 
All names have a reason, and are usually given in close relation to some fact or feature 
connected with the family. Thus, if about the time of birth the father dies, the child 
may be named Draze (dra = dead, co = house—or the dead 1s in the house). Other 
examples are :—(1) Mother's name, O = she, le = likes, buru = village (meaning her 
premarital village), or “she likes to go home,” referring to the fact that the mother 
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had been quarrelling with the father; in this case the father’s name was Meriko, 
meaning angry, from his being angry at the mother's wanting to go home; this boy 
was too young to have a friend’s name. (2) Mother's name, Binwda (emu = he goes, 
da = well), from the fact that the father and mother were quarrelling, the mother 
told the husband to go away, and he said, “I go,” the child therefore being called 
“He goes well”; the father’s name was Ondoko (ondo = Kaffir corn, eka = red), 
signifying that when he was born his body was red, like Kaffir corn, (3) Mother's 
name forgotten ; father’s name, Yudwuwru, which means a widespread epidemic disease ; 
about the time this boy was born several brothers and others of the family died of 
smallpox ; brother's name, Nyangya, meaning a very little baby—he was prematurely 
born. This boy gave the brother's name first, which is exceptional, (4) Mother's 
name, Afnma (abiri = famine, a = in—or born during famine). (5) Mother's name 
Alyaa =I go away; the mother and father have quarrelled; the mother said, 
“You do not like me, let us part"; the name she gave was the father's reply ; this 
boy forgot his father’s name. (6) The mother's name was not remembered by this 
boy; father's name, T:-Mbaro (ti = mouth, mbaro or mboro = large—the father told 
his wife her mouth was very large, meaning she was never silent): @ mbo would mean 
“the mouth is large " ; the re added to the verb makes it adjectival. (7) Mother's 
name, La-ako-a (ta = food, ako = without, a = inside—the girl’s mother had no 
milk ; she forgets her father’s name). 

Dancing forms their sole source of active amusement. They dance in a circle 
tothe beat ofadrum. Men and women mingle, but there isno pairing or embracing, 
aa in our dances. Much cleverness is shown by the drummers in the alteration of 
the rhythm, hut there is little variety in the steps of the dance, which consists of 
simple but strenuous jogging up and down while moving round in a circle. In this 
they differ from their neighbours, who have many picturesque variations, some of 
which are symbolic, They frequently leave the dance circle and rush off some little 
distance and then return. 

The attainments of the Lugwari in the arta are not high. In ironwork they 
make hoes, spear-heads, arrow-heads, the small knives which womencarry. Their 
pottery is very roughly finished, though sometimes crude geometrical ornamentation 
is attempted. They weave baskets, simple and strong, which are usually devoid 
of any ornamentation, and where this does occur it is of a very simple nature, They 
make no attempt to weave cloth. 

Pots are generally called emou, which term also inchides the pottery part of 
the bellows used for iron smelting. They are made by the women. Otaka is a bow! 
for food; it has a large mouth, larger than usually seen amongst African tribes, 
the body being eight or ten inches in diameter, ‘Those with small mouths and large 
bellies are for carrying and storing water, and are called moda. They may be 
anything up to 12 inches in diameter, They have small pota (oteku), for cooking 
condiments to eat with the Kaffir-com mush, which have a relatively large mouth. 
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Otekungwa is a small bowl on a pedestal used for eating the condiments when 
cooked. They have also obi, large pots up to 3 feet high, with relatively small 
mouths, perhaps 6 inches in diameter, in which they ferment beer. 

In order to smelt iron a blacksmith works from about 8 a.m. to, say, 4 p.m. 
The bellows apparatus is ingeniously contrived. Over a clay bowl with a lip around 
the rim a piece of loose skin is secured by being bound under the projecting mm. 
To the centre of the skin is attached a long stick, which is used for pumping. A 
spout leads out of the side of the bowl, Usually two such contrivances are used, so 
that the operator, using each hand alternately, ensures a more continuous flow of air, 
The spouts are so arranged as to play into the large end of a trumpet-shaped clay 
piece, which concentrates the air on the fire, The whole apparatus is generally placed 
in a gourd-shaped depression in the ground. 

When a blacksmith is making iron he may not go into the house of a wife. 
When the bellows blow all people near must be quiet. There must be no speaking 
when fusion occurs, The iron is left two days to cool; they call it cho. In making 
a hoe they place the iron on a rock, beating it frat with a big stone and then finish 
with an iron hammer, The latter is not heavy enough for the initial work. 

In this short survey of the tribe it is evident that the Lugwari, in respect of 
attainments and customs, are among the least advanced of the African tribes, and 
should receive further study before their civilization is submerged by that which 
slowly but surely will flow in upon them. 
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MENDELIAN HEREDITY AND RACIAL DIFFERENCES. 
By Prof. RK. Reeores Gates, Ph.D., F.L:S. 


Aurnoves Mendelian inheritance is widely known from experiments with anes 
and animals, its widespread occurrence in man has not yet been generally reco; 

by anthropologists. The fact may be pomted out that Mendelian behaviour consists 
essentially in, or rather depends upon, the segregation of fixed germinal units. 
Although modern genetics depends so largely upon the study of Mendelian inheritance 
andits physical basis in the germ cells, yet anthropologists appear to have been as 
yet but little influenced by it in their study of human differences, 

In this article one can only refer briefly to a few of the characters, such as eye- 
colour, stature, and cephale index, in regard to the inheritance of which data are 
rapidly accumulating. This must sooner or later be taken into account by the 
physical anthropologist, not only because it shows how differences are being handed 
down from generation to generation, but also because it must fundamentally affect 
the anthropologist’s conception of a race within the human species. 

It is clear that the genetical point of view, which has been so successfully applied 
to the study of variation and inheritance in other organisms, applies equally to man. 
Some time ago (Gates, 1923) I had occasion to bring together the main facts of Men- 
deélian inheritance in mankind. These records show that where the pedigrees have 
been carefully compiled with a view to finding the method of inheritance, innu- 
nierable peculiarities and abnormalities are found to be inherited as simple Mendelian 
differences, dominant or recessive to the normal, or sex-linked in various ways. 

The literature on this subject has grown very rapidly in recent years. In 
innumerable pedigrees a character has been shown to follow the simple Mendelian 
rules in deacent. Such conditions aa albmism are, usually at least, recessrve in 
inheritance, m man as well ns im animals. The same is trie of, for example, alkap- 
tanuria. This chemical peculianty is known not only in man but also in horses. 
Many digital abnormalities, such as brachydactyly, are generally regarded us 
dominant, although it is possible that some of them may be non-viable in the 
homozygous condition, in which case they should be placed in the class of lethal 
factors. 

Cases are on record of digital and facial peculiarities being mherited for five 
centuries, through as many as fourteen generations. Even such slight aberrations 
asa bilobed nght ear or a pit in the left ear may be inherited as a dominant through 
several generations, though occasionally ‘skipping a generation.” Sometimes the 
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peculiarity isa variable one, as split foot or “ lobster claw,” but often it is remarkably 
Gxed and uniform. Unless some unforeseen disturbance occurs the inheritance may 
he expected to go on indefinitely. 

Abnormalities are by no means confined to civilized peoples, but they occur, 
probably with equal frequency, in savage maces, where they are usually eliminated 
by infanticide or the struggle for existence. 

Tt is sometimes stated that Mendelian inheritance or segregation of characters 
applies only to abnormalities, and that racial differences follow other rules and do 
not segregate. The known facts do not justify such a sharp distinction. 

In the first place, as Haddon (1924) points out in his valuable book, anthropo- 
logists are not agreed as to what constitutes a race, and it is possible that general 
biologists who have had an acquaintance with many species of organisms and their 
yariitions may be able to contribute something to the decision as to what characters 
should be regarded as racial—a subject on which anthropologists notoriously dis- 
agree. Haddon (l.c., p. 1), however, is clearly in accord with the modern genetic 
point of view when he says, “ Race names, such as Nordic and Alpine, are merely 
convenient abstractions helping us to appreciate broad facts. A race type exists 
mainly in our own minda,.” All human races appear to be of mixed origin, and it 
may be expected that the numerous differential elements contained m such a race 
are being reshuffled in each generation. Nevertheless, isolation, geographical or 
otherwise, combined with inbreeding, has doubtless sometimes led, as: in -parts 
of Scandinavia, to the production of a local group agreeing in all racial 
characters, 

The generally recognized racial characters relate chiefly to the hair-shape and 
colour, skin-colour, stature, head-form, face, nose, and the shape and colour of the 
eyes. As regards these differences eye-colour is perhaps the simplest m inheritance, 
It seems highly probable that the lighter eye and skin colours have arisen as germinal 
mutations from the darker ones in the evolution of man, The latter characters 
are probably in some sense ailaptive, since the presence of pigment in the eye and 
skin appears to be « protection in tropical climates, But one cannot believe that 
this is true of the straight, wavy, or woolly hair which is such a conspicuous racial 
character. Haddon suggests that Climatic conditions probably account indirectly 
for the character of the hair." This is difficult to credit, especially when one 
remembers that, ¢.g. Mongoloids usually have straight hair whether they are Arctic 





Eskimo or tropical Carib Indians, while the woolly-haired negro of Africa 1s under 





conditions similar to those of the straight-haired Carib. Hair differences may have 
atisen as mutations, but I think we have no evidence at present as to how they 
became linked with differences in skin-colour and other features to form the main 
colour-types of mankind. If these colour-types could be viewed from a quite 


impersonal biological point of view it is probable that they would be recognized as 


differing in ways that are analogous to the differences between many animal species. 
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Italian anthropologists appear to have done essentially this in their trinomial system 
of nomenclature of the races of man. Interfertility has long ceased to be a sufficient 
criterion of species. 

When we deal with such racial characters as the form of the head, face, and nose, 
we are concerned with matters of relative dimensions or shape. That they are 
inherited there can be no doubt, but the inheritance of shapes is the least satisfactory 
of all the fields of genetics, The significance of cephalic indices will be discussed later. 
The attractive theory of Keith (1920) that not only skin-colour but also stature 
and facial features are controlled and determined in their development by differences 
in hormone secretion would, if true, make the analysis of the inheritance of these 
differences more difficult, since they would depend upon an internal mechanism 
of hormone differences which are themselves mherited. Obviously, even if segre- 
gation of inherited differences in hormone activity were taking place, it would be 
very difficult to prove from the observation of racial crosses. Critical genetical 
experiment has shown, however, that germinal segregation may be taking place 
when casual observation would lead to the opposite conclusion. 

‘To the writer it seems that no field in physical anthropology ts more fundamental, 
or is at present in greater need of exploration, than an accurate determination of 
the results of interracial crosses by someone who is trained both as a geneticist and 
an anthropologist. Such an individual should be able to visit various 
parts of the world where interracial crosses have taken place, and where the 
original crosses are so tecent that there are not more than three or four 
generations of descendants. He should then be able to compile genealogies and 
trace the inheritance of racial differences through at least three generations 
of individuals who can be directly compared with each other. Only in this 
way can a satisfactory study of interracial inheritance be made, Results of 
the first importance may be expected to accrue from such a study, The fact that 
in negro-white crosses, for example, the hair is sometimes wavy on the sides of the 
head and kinky on the vertex, shows that peculiar results may sometimes be expected. 
The urgency of these problems also needs emphasis, for it is essential that the original 
parents of the cross be known at least by name, and with primitive races, even more 
than in civilized communities, it is seldom possible to get accurate information about 
the features and characteristics of ancestors removed more than three generations. 
Where intercrossing has been taking place for more than a century there is always 
_ doubt shout the exact antecedents of the earlier ancestors, as I have found in studying 
the pedigrees of Indian-white half-breeds in Northern Ontario, 

We may now consider briefly the inheritance of some racial differences. 
Stature and eye-colour are both regarded as racial characters, but Galton (18389) 
contrasted them in their inheritance, He regarded them as “ more contrasted in 
hereditary behaviour than perhaps any other common qualities,” stature usually 
giving a blended ” inheritance, while with eye-colour the transmission is usually 
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“alternative.” But he recognizes that “the blending m stature is due to its 
being the aggregate of the quasi-independent inheritance of many separate parts.” 

Eve-colour was the first character in man to be recognized as Mendelian in 
its inheritance. That eye-colour shows segregation in families is well known. But 
segregation also occurs in interracial crosses, as I have observed in later generations 
of mixed descendants from original crosses between blue-eyed white men and “ black- 
eyed” Indian women in North America, There is nothing at present to indicate 
that its inheritance in such crosses differs from that within a single race, The subject 
of eye-colour inheritance has been considered elsewhere (Gates, 1923), and only 
brief reference can be made to it here, Hurst (1908) examined the eyes of a number 
of English families, and was the first to point out that blue and brown eyes form a 
Mendelian pair of characters. The Davenports (1907) made a similar suggestion 
about the same time. In the blue eye brown melanin pigment is absent from the 
front of the iris, and according to Hurst it is the presence or absence of this anterior 
pigment which constitutes a Mendelian pair. Only in the albino eye is pigment 
absent from the inner surface of the iris, Various other complications enter into 
the study of eye-colour, so that careful examination by one observer of the eyes of 
every individual in a particular collection of data is necessary, Conclusions based 
upon the reports of parents as to the eye-colour of their children are of very little 
value, since the parents will not be in agreement as to how the various shades and 
arrangements of pigment should be denominated. 

Bryn (1920) has made further studies of eye-colour, and concludes that (1) if 
hoth parents and grandparents have blue eyea the children will have blue eyes; 
(2) if the parents have blue eyes but some of the grandparents have brownish eyes, 
about 10 per cent. of the children will have brownish eyes ; (3) 1f both parents have 
brown eyes, the children will be on the average one-quarter blue-eyed and three- 
quarters brown-eyed ; (4) when the parents have “ mixed” eye-colour, on the 
average one-quarter of the children will have blue eyes, one-quarter brown, and 
one-half “ mixed"; (5) blue is found to be recessive to all grades of brown. These 
results serve to emphasize the need for further study of this subject, 

As regards stature the data bearing on this subject, both genetical and anthropo- 
logical, are much more extensive. Quetelet made it the first subject of statistical 
study in the foundation of anthropometry. Since he first used stature to show 
how variations follow the binomial curve, similar data have been collected for innu- 
merable races and groups of men. No doubt the mode of such a curve has a certain 
significance as representing the condition of greatest frequency; but it does not 
follow, a5 was formerly assumed, that departures from the mode represent uninherited 
fluctuations: They may equally well, and often do, represent inherited germinal 
differences which are being recombined and regrouped in every generation, 

Certain aspects of the subject have been considered at some length elsewhere 
(Gates, 1923, pp. 27-44). There is o considerable literature on the genetics of 
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size-inheritance in animals, all of which leads to certain points of view which are applic- 
able to man. A few of these results may briefly be indicated. Punnett and Bailey 
have studied the inheritance of weight in poultry (1914) and rabbits (1918). They 
explain the results obtained in crossing large and small breeds of poultry by assuming 
the presence of four genetic factors independently affecting size. In rabbit crosses 
they studied the growth-curves and concluded that slowness in reaching maturity 
is not always correlated with large size. Castle (1922), however, from « study of the 
growth-curves in pure and hybrid races of rabbits, reaches the conclusion that in small 
(Polish) rabbits the initial weight is less, the growth-rate less, and the completion 
o£ growth earlier, He moreover considera that all size-factors affect the body as a 
whole and not particular organs. Nevertheless, Wright (1918), from an analysis 
of some of Castle's measurements, finds that while there is high correlation between 
the lengths of certain bones, yet there are groups of bones which vary independently 
of the rest of the skeleton. 

Davenport (1917), from numerous measurements of the elements that go to 
make up stature in man, concludes that the correlation between the length of different 
segments of the body is low, and hence that there are independent size-factors 
affecting, for example, length of leg, trunk, neck and head. Probably it will be shown 
by further study that there are not only factors affecting the size of particular organs, 
but also others, as Davenport agrees, affecting the size of the body as a whole. 
These may be under hormone control, and the time of maturity, also an inherited 
racial condition, must affect the resulting stature as well. This brief statement is 
merely sufficient to indicate some of the present problems in size-inheritance and 
the necessity for the extensive application of experimental and physiological data 
and observations in any adequate study of inheritance of stature in man. While 
stature is characteristic in many races it is clearly not a unitary thing; but the 
stature of any individual is the resultant of many diverse inherited elements acting 
under a particular set of environmental conditions. How little significance may be 
attached to the determination of mean stature as a racial character is shown by 
Wood Jones and Campbell (1925) in a paper on the anthropometry of Australian 
aboriginals, Their own measurements of 10 natives and the measurements of three 
other investigators may be compared in the following table :— 





Word! Jones and Campbell. 





Similarly they obtained a cephalic index of 74-6, while other records range 
from 69-6 to 75, all therefore showing dolichocephaly, of which the Australian 
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aborigines represent an extreme type. It has been suggested, on grounds of language, 
that two or more intermingled stocks may be represented in the Australian, which 
might, of course, account for these divergences. The presence of two stocks is 
borne out by differences in skin-colour, hair, and features, the darker Papuan stock 
having come in later. Nevertheless, it is possible that these differences have arisen 
as variations in one stock. 

We may turn now to the cephalic index, on which some interesting work has 
recently appeared. There has been a considerable literature In recent years on the 
inheritance of head-form. It is clear that brachycephaly and dolichocephaly are 
not determined by a simple Mendelian pair of factors. The work of Frets, Hildén 
and others indicates that the cephalic index may be determined by several cumulative 
polymeric factors, te. genetic factors each of which produces o certain transition 
from dolichocephaly towards brachycephaly. To this extent head-form may be 
comparable with stature, in which we have already seen that a number of independent 
factors are concerned in producing the total result. 

The cephalic index has been regarded by anthropologists as an important index 
of race since the time of Anders Retzius. According to Haddon (1924), with a C.1. 
of less than 75 a skull should be classed as dolichocephalic, 75-80 as mesocephalic, 
and over 80 as brachycephalic. But he shows that in many races there is a wide 
rangein the C1 Its importance as a racial distinguishing character has probably 
been mach exaggerated. The length-breadth index, as the most convenient and the 
most obvious measurement which can be made on askull, has been taken in countless 
cases where few or no other data are available. 

In a number of papers the cephalic indices of ancestors and their descendants 
have been compared. Thus B. Hagen (1906) concluded from a study of the heads 
of Malay hybrids that brachycephaly is dominant to dolichocephaly. Boas (1907) 
found a splitting or segregation in the C.1. of Jewish families in America, Others 
reached somewhat different and less definite results. In a study of the Boer- 
Hottentot hybrids, in which the parent traces have very different head-index, 
E. Fischer (1913) concluded that the index very probably followed Mendel’s law 
in inheritance. H. Bryn (1920) has studied the head-form in two Norwegian districts. 
He found segregation of the index in the offspring, and that brachyeephaly was 
dominant to dolicho- and mesocephaly* He also found certain cases in which 
dolichocephaly appeared to be epistatic to mesocephaly. But Hildén (1925) shows 
that this assumption is unnecessary, Hauschild (1921) made a study of prehistoric 

"This ia well Wustrated by a recent paper of Ruhnau (1925), giving measurements of the 
practically all intermarried, yet the cephalic index for (3 women ranges from 73-3 to 02-4. The 
average Value, 80-45, can have very littl: meaning. 

¢ Bryn thinks that where brachycephaly ia inherited from the father the sona are more 


pronouncedly brachyorphalin than the daughters, but where brachycephaly ia due to the mother 
the danghters are more pronouncedly brachyoephalic than the sons, 
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and early historic skulls in Lower Saxony, and reached the conclusion that the law 
of segregation in head-form would hold for these. But his results are not of critical 
value. 

The fullest study as regards numbers has been made by Frets, a Dutch investi- 
gator, who, in a series of papers (1917-23), considers the results of head measurements 
of 3,600 individuals belonging to 360 families. He compared parents with their 
children, and coneluded that head-form depended upon several factors, with 
intermediacy (i.e. without dominance) in the hybrid (heterozygous) condition. 
Later he concluded that brachycephaly in general was more or less dominant to 

cephaly. But he found cases of microbrachycephaly (small round heads) 
which he believed were recessive to dolichocephaly. He also thought it necessary 
to assume prepotency in certain cases, but Hildén has since shown from his data 
that this assumption is unnecessary. 

Frets treated his data statistically and grouped his measurements in a very 
peculiar way, which made it necessary to regroup his data in order to analyse 
them genetically. Thus his categories included: (1) Those in which there is no 
difference between the indices of the parents and large differences between those 
of the children; (2) indices of children further apart than those of the parents ; 
(3) indices of children nearer together than those of the parents; (4) no differences 
hetween indices of parents and children, ete. These very ungenetical groupings 
were unsatisfactory for any analysis. Hildén (1925) states that he regrouped 
Frets’ data and then found it in general agreement with his own resulta. 

Frets concluded from cases where the children surpass the parents in both 
directions, i.e. some more dolichocephalic and some more brachycephalic than either 
parent, that (1) there is a large non-hereditary variability ; (2) there is segregation ; 
(3) high index is dominant to low, with a large range of variation in the heterozygotes. 
He also concludes that illnesses in early life affect the head-form, and he states that 

“the heads with high mdices are upon an average somewhat smaller than those with 
low indices.” 

In his interpretations Frets assumes that various factors act separately on the 
length and breadth of the skull and not on the form as such. But his material is 
not sufficient for a study of the inheritance of absolute head measurementa, since 
only adult measurements can be used for this purpose. Frets (1920) concludes 
that— 











Each length-factor in man adda 0-40 em. to the head length. 


cE | FF ad woman od 0-38 em. ih ns 
a0 breadth aa mA -# Oo i Cm, wi #4 
‘. . “ woman ,, 0-4) cm. “ 


These assumptions strike one aa at least rather unbiological, and Frets’ 
suggestion that 12 or 13 factors are involved in head-shape as only a guess. 
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Hildén measured the heads and ears of the population, numbering 268, of the 
little island of Run in the Eastern Baltic. These people speak a very ancient form 
of Swedish, and are descended chiefly from Estonian (Finnish) women who followed 
their Swedish husbands to the island, The pedigrees of families were obtained 
from the church registers, and the people were found to be much intermarried, as 18 
usual in isolated communities, Of this population 116 men and boys and 116 women 
and girls were examined, the remainder being invalids or infants, The cephalic 
index was found to be always a little higher for women than men, and It also changes 
with age up to 20 years! Thus Hildén found that at the age of 2-4 years the average 
cephalic index was 83, while it steadily decreased until at 20, or over, it was 80-4. 
The sex-differences in the skull may, of course, be influenced by internal secretions. 
For adult males the mode was 78-80, females 80-82. This is high mesocephaly 
or low brachycephaly. When plotted separately both sexes thus showed a two- 
peaked or bimodal curve. Since the difference is only two units in each case, 
it is difficult to say what the explanation may be, but the author attributes it to the 
derivation of the population from crosses between two different races, Fischer 
(1923) states that not only the Boer-Hottentots of South-West Africa but also the 
Indian-white crosses in North America show a two-peaked curve, This supports 
Hildén’s interpretation, but his data are too few to attach great weight to them. 
If several factors are concerned in the determination of the rounder heads in each 
race one might expect to find that the curve for the cephalic indices of the offspring 
would have several peaks. 

When the indices of parents and children are compared the results show that 
brachycephaly in general is dominant to dolichocephaly m the cases studied. This 
may be explained by a theory of cumulative polymeric factors for shortheadedness, 
each factor when present reducing the cephalic index by a certain amount. 

In studying such data several facts have to be borne in mind :— 

1. There is a relation between head-shape and stature. According to Fischer 
(1923), with increasing body length the growth in length of the skull is somewhat more 
or faster than in breadth, so that tall individuals will tend to. be more dolichocephalic 
than short ones, This may be because the same factor increases length of skull and limb 
bones. The degree of correlation between them might also vary from race to race. Reid 
and Mulligan (1925) have recently published a careful study of the correlation between 
stature and length and breadth of head in students from the north-eastern counties 
of Scotland. They find that stature, on the average, varies directly with head- 
length, and that it varies independently of head-breadth except In individuals 
of the 17-year-old group. These resulta were confirmed by the calculation of the 
cephalic indices, which tended to vary inversely to the stature except tn the I7-year- 


old group, in which the correlation was negligible. The highest coefficient of correla- 


tion was for stature and head-length, in students of 21 and upwards (196 cases). 
' That children generally have rounder heads than adults is, of course, well known. 
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Tt amounted to + 0-3686 +. -0416, while for the same group the negative correlation 
between stature and cephalic index was — -2565 + -0450, 

2. Since children have a higher CI, than adults, the index of children should 
be reduced by one or two for comparison with that of adults. 

3. It has been found that (Fischer, 1923 (4) ) if rats are fed for five to eight weeks 
on food devoid of vitamin A, not only the size but also the shape of the 
head is changed. Probably the headshape in man is affected by similar 
agencies, 

These and similar considerations afiect the interpretation of indices in parents 
and children. Boas (1912) made an extensive statistical study of immigrants into 
the United States and their descendants. He reached conclusions regarding changes 
in head-shape of the descendants of immigrants, which are difficult to set aside, 
but which require confirmation before they are accepted, He found, for example, 
that the CI. of Sicilian immigrants born in Sicily was about 78, while for their 
descendants born in America it is over 80, Moreover, this difference existed, 
more or less consistently, for American-born and foreign-born of corresponding ages 
ranging from 5 to 20 years or more. On the contrary, Eastern European Hebrews 
were found to have a C.I. of about 83, while their descendants of corre- 
sponding age born in America had a C.I, of 81. If there is no statistical fallacy 
involved and the data were collected with sufficient uniformity, this would mean that 
the Sicilians and Hebrews both tended, under the American environment, to approach 
a mean condition from opposite directions, the narrow-headed Sicilians becoming 
more brachyeephalic and the broader-headed Jews becoming less so, It is further 
concluded from the statistics that the longer the parents have been in America the 
greater is the divergence of their descendants from the European type, Similar 
conclusions have been drawn with regard to the Scotch and other races in America. 
Boas 1s convinced that there are “ not only changes in the rate of development of 
immigrants, but there is also a far-reaching change in the type—a change which 
cannot be ascribed to selection or mixture, but which can only be explained as due 
directly to the influence of environment.” If these conclusions are sound it follows 
that the O.I. of a race may change when it migrates to a different set of 
conditions, 

The general scepticiam with regard to these results of Boas appears to be fully 
justified by the more recent work. For example, Kirkconnell (1925) points out 
that the C.I.’s of his father and mother were respectively 85 and 72, while of the 
children, in order of age, they were 82, 85, 68,73, and 83. Thus three were brachy- 
cephalic like the father and two hyperdolichocephalie like the mother. They also 
resembled in other respects the same parent whose cephalic index they had inherited. 
Yet all the ancestors of this family had lived in the same locality in Ontario for over 


a sors The eather: # explanation of these C.I.’s is by the Mendelian segregation 
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In contrast with these statistical results, experiments in transplanting sub-species 
of animals tend to emphasize the stability of the sub-specific characters. Thus 
Sumner (1924) introduced two wild sub-species of the mouse Peromyscus maniculatus 
into the laboratory, and bred them independently for six years on the coast of 
Southern California, One sub-species, rubidus, was from the north-west coast of 
California, in a much cooler climate, the other, sonoriensis, is native to the hot 
Mohave Desert. Under the new conditions of captivity both races underwent 
changes in such features as length of body, tail and foot, as well as in pigmentation, 
but these changes were not in the direction of making them more like the local race, 
gambeli ; nor waa there any tendency for the two introduced strains to converge 
under a common environment. 

If C1. in man is so much more easily modified, then it might be concluded 
that such indices are not truly “racial” characters. In this respect they would 
be contrasted with hair, skin and eye characters in man, 

Spaniards born in Porto Rico are also (Boas, 1920) found to have rounder heads 
than their ancestors born in Spain or the Canary Islands. The C.1.’s are found 
to be respectively 79-7 and 82-8, but the ancestry of the Porto Ricans studied 1s 
too mixed and uncertain for these results to have much certainty, As Boas 
himself recognizes, they might be explained by an admixture of native brachy- 
cephalic Indian blood, This is an example of the way in which studies of mixed 
populations in which intercrossing began long ago are apt to lead to more or less 
unprofitable speculation regarding ancestry. 

Fischer (1923) further states that the upper classes, both im Europe and Japan, 
have finer, smaller and narrower heads than the lower classes, These differences 
may, of course, be racial, or they might be nutritional, Since the ultimate size 
of the body depends partly upon nourishment this may in turn affect the head- 
shape. In any case it is clear that external conditions influence considerably 
the C.L. 

Returning to Hildén’s measurements of parents and children, his results indicate 
that parents who are phenotypically (externally) alike are not always genotypically 
(germinally) alike. Thus assuming four factors for increase in index, one might be 
AABBeedd, another aabbCCDD, ete. Caution i4 necessary in recognizing also that 
a small difference in C.J, may mean nothing at all, Thus in identical twins the 
C.L.'s were given as 78-H and 78-9, But the actual measurements were: (a) 191 
and 150; (6) 190 and 149, Since the records are evidently made to the nearest 
mm., it is clear that less than 0-5 mm. difference may have been involved m 
these head measurements. ‘The measurements themselves are not likely to be 
accurate to more than (+5 mm. 

‘either in the data of Hildén nor Frets were there any marriages between 
ultradolichocephalics or hyperbrachycephalies. The children from such mat . 
should furnish important evidence on the inheritance of head-form, On a 
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multiple-factor theory, with dolichocephaly recessive, two ultradolichocephals should 
produce children all like themselves, while two hyperbrachycephals, if hetero- 
zygous, would produce a range of skull-shapes. 

Schreiner (1924) has made a study of inheritance of head-form in Norwegian 
tecruits and Lapp families. She considers that the C.L has been given too high 
value as a racial character, and points out that very different skulls may have the 
sume Tacial index, and also that there is frequently asymmetry in head development. 
In accordance with Toldt, she suggests that head-form may depend upon primary 
factors affecting the chondrocranium and secondary factors influencing the later 
growth of the skull. The hereditary factors are regarded simply as developmental 
tendencies, This seems a very just point of view. Her conchusion is stated in the 
following words: “Die Kopfform kommt durch ¢in Zusammenwirken mehrerer 
Erbfaktoren und auch anderer Momente zu Stande, tiber deren Natur und Bedeutung 
noch alles niheres zu ermitteln ist.” 

It thus appears that such “racial” characters as stature and C.J. do not 
differ in their hereditary behaviour from size and shape differences generally. 
They have no special virtue as being racial distinctions. Some of the difficulties in 
connection with the study of such characters in animals and man have been pointed 
out. It is probably only by more extensive experiments with lower organisms 
that the problems of size and shape inheritance in man can be fully elucidated. 
But there is great and urgent need for accurate observations on the results of inter- 
racial crosses in mankind. 

In this connection brief reference may he made to some observations of Indian- 
white half-breeds instituted in the summer of 1924 in the Temagami district of 

‘orthern Ontario. It is hoped later to publish a full account of these observations, 
with special reference to skin-colour and eye-colour. Here it may be pointed out that 
segregation was found to occur, at least in certain cases, both as regards white skin 
and essentially blue eyes, Moreover, the segregation of these two characters was 
independent, certain individuals of intermediate skin-colour having blue eyes with 
only a litthe brown pigment, 

lt may be added that some recent observations of my own on crosses between 
Europeans and negroes in Brazil make it clear that complete segregation between 
black skin-colowr and negro features can oceur, One finds occasional cases of men 
with completely European physiognomy (including non-kinky hair) and mentality 
combined with dark skin, and also of negroid features combined with a white skin. 
The inheritance of skin-colour m man has not been discussed here because I hope to 
deal with it later in another connection. 

Finally it may be added that Haecker (1915), in an interesting diseussion of 
racial inheritance, takes the view that in racial crosses some characters, such a8 
cephalic index and skin-colour, Blend, while others segregate, The characters 
which behave a3 a unit in inheritance he regards as simple in their development. 
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Here he cites eye-colour and the “ Mongolian spot,” a patch of pigmented skin which 
occurs frequently, but not universally, in Mongolians, near the base of the spinal 
column. The “ blending " characters he regards as of complex origin and develop- 
ment. He points out that Magyars and Turks are diluted Mongols, and refers to 
the observations of Sperck in Vienna, who found that in Viennese the ~ Mongol 
Fleck ” occurs only in individuals one of whose ascendants was a Magyar. 

One other topic which claims attention on account of recent work, 1s the subject 
of blood-groups in man, In 18 Epstein and Ottenberg suggested that these 
differences were inherited in Mendelian fashion, and Von Dungern and Hirschfeld in 
1910-11 made it clear that there were four blood-groups involving the presence or 
absence of two independent genetic factors A and B. In Group I both these factors 
are absent (and this may have been the primitive condition), in Group II, A only ts 
present, in Group II, B, while Group IV contains both A and B. Dogs have 
similarly been shown to belong to two antigen types or biochemical races. Forty-five 
horses were recently examined by Hirschfeld, who placed them tm three classes, 
30) per cent, O, 55 per cent. A and 15 per cent. B. 

When the blood of two individuals belonging to the same group is intermingled 
no reaction ocours ; but if the blood from an individual. inheriting A (i.e. germinally 
AA or Aa) is injected into one having no A (i.e. germinally aa), agglutination of the 
red corpuscles by the introduced serum takes place and an antibody is producer. 
Similarly with B. Various dihybrid ratios are thas involved in crosses of human 
individuals inheriting different genetic constitutions for producing isoagglutinins. 
There appears to be complete dominance, a single dose of a factor A or B giving 
the same effect asa double dose. 

Von Dungern and Hirschfeld tested the blood of 348 individuals belonging to 
seventy-two families, and showed that there were four different kinds of blood sera, 
which were determined by the independent inheritance of two pairs of factors as 
above outlined. 

During the war, L. and A. Hirschfeld (1919), working in Serbia, made many 
thousand isoagglutination tests on men of different races. They found that all 
human races examined present some individuals with A only or B only, but that 
there was a great preponderance of A individuals in European races, and of B 
individuals in Asiatic and African races. Englishmen showed 444 A: 102 B (or 4-6: 1), 
while natives of India were 273A: 437 B(or 1: 1-6), Russians, Turks, Jews, and 
Arabs showed intermediate proportions, with approximately equal numbers of 
A and B individuals. The Hirschfelds adopted the view that the human race was 
originally devoid of either the factor A or B. Then probably in the Central Asian 
plateau a chemical mutation B arose in prehistoric times, differing in the biochemical 
structure of its red-blood corpuscles ; while in Northern or Central Europe the 
mutation A arose independently. The various mixtures now occurring would 
then be the result of the subsequent wandering and intermingling of mee. 
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Whether any race still exists which is wholly free from factors A or B is 
The natives of India, who are generally regarded as anthropologically nearest 
to Europeans, are found to be most different from them in blood properties. This, 
of course, may merely mean that the mutations leading to these blood differences 
have occurred more recently than the separation of the Indian from the European 
ancestral stock. If, as is generally supposed, these blood differences are of no 
ulvantage or disadvantage to man, their distribution should form an interesting 
study in the spread of an innocuous character in the population of a species. In 
general, the distribution of A and B was found to correspond with the geographical 
position of the race, Siberians were found to have the same proportion of B individuals 
as the natives of Madagascar, Disregarding the frequency of individuals in Group I 
(having both A and B) and Group IV (having neither), the Hirschfelds determined 
racial indices on the basis of the relative frequency of A and B individuals. If A 
was more than twice as frequent as B the index exceeded 2 and the race was assigned 
to the European type. Similarly an index of less than 1 was found in the Asian- 
African type, and an index between | and 2 was placed in an intermediate type. 

Learmonth (1920) analysed forty families by determining the isoagglutinins 
present, and confirmed the finding that two independent factors were concerned 
in the inheritance. He found all the possible types of matings between Groups 
except 1 = II « Tl and [I + IL. In nine families both parents belonged to 
Group IV. This, of course, does not mean that the parents were “ primitive,” 
because the absence of both factors can always arise through recombination, He 
points out that in certain cases it is possible by this method to determine the parentage 
of children, as also does Ottenberg (1921). 

A considerable amount of work has since been done, which Ottenberg (1925) 
has summarized. The various races which have been examined now appear to fall 
into six types according to the frequency of A and B, but many more observations 
on different races are still required. In Russia, it appears that A decreases and 
B increases from north to south. An Indomanchurian type is suggested, to which 
the European Gypsies, traditionally Asiatic nomads, appear to belong. A “ Hunan 
type” ia created, which includes the South Chinese, Japanese, Hungarians, and 
Roumanian Jews, It has a very high percentage of A individuals, while Group I 
is lowest of all. The high frequency of A ia like the European type and suggests 
the possible independent origin of this factor through a separate mutation in the 
Far Kast, while the low value of Group I is like that of the Manchurians. 

Still more recently Bernstein (1925), in a paper with an extensive bibliography 
of the literature, adds new observations, a review of previous work, and some new 
ideas. He compares the hypothesis of two independent pairs of factors with a 
theory of multiple allelomorphiam, ic. that the mutations leading to the conditions 
Aand B have taken place in the same locus of a chromosome and not in different 
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chromosomes. Considering that A and B are so similar, they are more likely to be 
multiple allelomorphs than wholly independent factors. In a total of 310 families 
with 1,350 individuals which have so far been examined, Bernstem finds that the 
multiple alleomorph hypothesis is contradicted by the reactions of only eleven persons 
in six families, and these he endeavours to explain away. All the racial results 
are brought together in the form of a table, 

Evidently many more examinations of native races must be made before any 
definite conclusions can be drawn or before the frequency of blood-types can be 
evaluated as racial characters, But the work promises to throw important light 
on the question of racial migrations and intermingling in the past. 

In conclusion | am indebted to Professor C. G. Seligman, F.R.S., for several 
suggestions and criticisms, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL LNSTITUTE, 1925, 


January 6th, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seuieman, President, in the Chatr- 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. F. C. Saevunsaut. read his paper on * Indians, White and Piebald,” illustrated 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Ruccies Gates, Dr. Stannvs, Mrs, AITKEN, 
Mrs. Scoressy Rovr.ence and the Presmpent, and Dr. Sunvesaut replied. 

The Presrpent then read his paper on “‘ Dwarfs in Early China,” illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Stannvs, Miss Musray and Dr. Eprra Guest, 
and Prof. Senieman replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Suupsane and Prof. SELIGMAN 
for their interesting papers, and the Institute adjourned till January 27th. 


January 27th, 1925. 
Annual Meeting. (See p. 1.) 


February 10th, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 

Prof. ©. G. Suniemas, President, in the Chair. | 

Mr. J. Rerp Mom read his paper on “ Further Discoveries of Karly Chellean Flint 
Implements in the Cromer Forest-Bed, Norfolk,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Haze_epIne Warrex, Dr. Barses and the 
Peesrpent, and Mr. Rerp Morr replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Rein Mors for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till February 24th. 
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February 24th, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at the London School of Economics. 

Mr. H, J. E. Peaxe, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced: 
Dr, Morris Ginsberg, Mr. Edgar Harrison and Rey. W. C. Piercy. 

Mr. L. H. Doptay Buxton read his paper on “ The Stoney Indians of the Bow 
River, Alberta,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Suavpsau., Mrs. Arrken and Mr. PeaKe, and 
Mr. Buxton replied. | 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Buxton for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till March 10th. 


March 10th, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. Szntoman, President, in the Chair. 

Mr, A. E. Capen read his paper on “ The Customs of the Yagha and Neighbour- 
ing Tribes of Nigeria,” and Mr. H. P. Frrzceraum Magreiorr his paper on “The 
Carthapimians in West Africa and the Nmoli Statuettes,”’ 

The papers were discussed by Dr. Stansus, Mr. Peaxe and the Parsmenr. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Caneu. and Mr. Maretort, and 
the Institute adjourned till March 24th. 





March 24th, 1925, 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Capt. T. A. Jorvcr, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. A. E. Cadell, Dr. Good, Mr. E. F. B. Linden, Mrs. Stan Harding. Kev. E. A. 
Shattock and Mr. P. Yetta. 

Sir Avnet Srers, K.C.LE,, read his paper on “ Innermost Asia: its Geography 
a8 4 Factor in History,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Sir Georce Macartney, Mr. R. Honson, Mr. Peake 
and Mr. Brexrrr, and Sir Acre. Stet replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Sir Avge: Stretx for hia valuable 
and interesting paper and splendid lantern slides, and the Institute adjourned till 
April 7th. 

April 7th, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peace, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Dr. Srannva gave his lecture on “Some Types of Natives from Nyasaland, 
Normal and Abnormal,” illustrated by lantern slides. 
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The paper was discussed by Mrs. Toye, Dr. Rusuron Parker, Rev. W. Prencry 
and Miss Dunnam, and Dr. Stanxvs replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Sransus for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till April 21st. 


April 21st, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. Seureman, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. E. C. Baker, Mr. H. Havelock Ellis, Mrs, K. Ginnett Gatty, Mr. Roger Goodland, 
Mr. (. B. Humphreys, Mr. Charles F. Jackson, Mr. A. B. Morgan, Sir Pyers Mostyn, 
Mr. Leonard Munn, Mr, Michael Terry. 

Mr: A. Lesurme AnmstronG read his paper on “ Recent Excavations on Palw- 
olithic Sites at Cresswell Crags, Derbyshire,” illustrated se lantern slides and exhibits, 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Sotnas, Miss Gannon, Mr. Ganvrrr, 
Mr. Barour and Mr, Peake, and Mr, Anwstrronc reolied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. ArmserronG for his interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till May Sth. 


May 5th, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. Senicmay, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. V. Gornpow Caribe read his paper on “ The Lake Dwellings of Europe in the 
Light of the New Excavations,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was diseussed by the Present, Mr. Peake, Mr, Scoressy 
Rouriencr and Miss Duawam, and Mr. Caripe replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. CHiupr for his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till May 19th. 


May 1A, 1925, 

Ordinary Meeting ut 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof, C. G. Sentoman, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Rev. T. W. Castle, Mr. A. H. Ogilvie, Mr. A. L. Jupp, Mr. C. W. Shorland, 
Mrs. Margaret Stevenson, Mr. E. 5. Thomas, Mr. M, 8, Narayanan and Rt, Rey. 
Bishop Whitehead, 

The Pexstpent reported that there was a balance of £300 required to clear the 
Housing Fund. 
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Dr. W. Rusarox Parker generously handed the Paesmpmnt a cheque for £100. 

Dr. Ruceies Gates read his paper on “ Mendelian Inheritance in Man," 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Hurst, Dr. R. N. Sataman, Dr, Suxvesate, 
Dr. Stannvus and the Presipext, and Dr, Rueeirs Gares replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer for his important paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till June 9th, 


June Wh, 1935. 


Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake, Vice-President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

SuamaNtoLMa Dr. Jivanst Jansueps Mont read his paper on “ The Daily Life 
of w Parsee of the Seventeenth Century, as referred to in the Persian Farziat-Nameh.’’ 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Panxyx, Dr. Ruswton Parker and Mr. Peake, 
and Dr. Mom replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer, and the Institute adjourned 
till June 24rd. 


June 23rd, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr. F.C. Strrvesan in the Chatr. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Armine Dew, K.C_LE., C.8.1., Mr. E, J. Horniman, Nawab Salar Jung, 
Mr. M. H, Knshniengar, Mr. Denzil E. Budgett Meakin, Mr. Francis R.. Nort, 
Prof. V. Suk, Major R.S. Wauchope, 0.B_E. 

Lieut-Col. J. Cosxrscuam read his paper on “ Some Factors in Racial Immunity 
and Susceptibility to Disease," illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Surussau., Dr. Mackuvrosu, Col. Gorpox, 
Dr. J. G. Fornes, Miss Donna and Mr. Purtuuirs, and Col. Coxnrscuam replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Lieut.-Col. Connincuam for his very 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till the autumn. 


September 29th, 1925. 
Special Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 
Prof. Sir Antaur Ketru, Past President, in the Chair, 
Dr. Aves Hepiicka gave his lecture on '' Rhodesian Man,” illustrated by exhibits, 
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The lecture was discussed by Dr. Hanpos, Sir Antove Kerry, Mr. Pyerarr, 
Dr. Saecesau., Mr. Servos Jones and Mr. Horwoon, and Dr. HepiicKa replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Heouicka for his valuable and 
interesting contribution, and the Institute adjourned till October 6th. 


October 6th, 1925, 


Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peaxe, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Gera Rowem read his paper on “ Hungarian Calendar Customs,” illustrated 
by lantern slides, ’ 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Fricen and Mr. Peake, and Dr. Ronem replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Rone for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till October 15th. 


October 13th, 1925, 


Special Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. SELIGMAN, President, in the Chair, 

Mr, Turvitix Perre read his paper on “ Early Man in Palestine,” illustrated by 
lantern slides and exhibits, Prof. Sir Arraur Kerra gave a detailed report of the 
results of his study of the Galilean Skull, illustrated by lantern slides. Sir W. Born 
Dawkins gave a short report on his exammation of the bones found in the cave. 

The paper waa discussed by Mr. Burerrr, Dr. Le Gros Cuanke, Mr. Woottarp 
and the PRESIDENT. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Turnvizne Petre, Sir Arrnur 
Kerre and Sir W. Borp Dawkerxs for their important and interesting communi- 
cations, and the Institute adjourned till October 20th, 


October 20th, 1925. 


Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 

Prof, C. G. Sevieman, President, in the Chatr. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Miss W. 8. Brackuan read her paper on “ The Customs of the Modern Peasant 
Population in Egypt,” illustrated by lantern slides and exhibits. 

The paper was discussed by Miss Murray, Prof. Myres, Mr. Hornatower, 
Mile, Homavecer and the Presipest, and Miss BLacnaan replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Buackman for her interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till November 10th. 


You, LY.  ¢ 
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November LOA, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. Seuieman, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr.J.P.'T. Burcuent read his paper on “* The Shellmound Industry of Denmark, 
as represented at Lower Halston,” illustrated by lantern slides and exhibits. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Peake, Mr. Camper, Mr. Hazzteprse Warne 
and the PResipent, and Mr. Burcuens replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Bunceetu for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till November 24th. 


December 1st, 1926, 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C, G. Setioman, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

M. 4. 1x Rovzre read his paper on * Les Monuments Megalithiques du Morbihan ; 
leur Definition, leur Déstination et leur Age d'aprés les derniére Découvertes aux 
Environs de Carnac,” illustrated by lantern slides, 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Gorpon Cumpg, Mr. Peake, Mr. Forp, 
Mr. Ganrirt and Mr. Perry, and M. Le Rovzo replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to M. Le Rovzic for his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till December 15th. 


December Lith, 1925, 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. Batrovr, Past President, in the Charr, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. John C, Abraham, Mr, Alexander Keiller, Mrs. Alexander Keiller, Mr, Ivor 
Gwyne Jones, Mr. N, J. Brooke, Mr. Leo Austin, Dr. H. R. Hall, Mr. W. B. Bithrey, 
Dr. Hemrich Kranse, Dr. Milciades Alijo Vignati and Mr. Robert 8. Newall. 

Capt, Groroe Prrt-Rivers read his paper on “ The Inhabitants of Aua Island,” 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Banrovr, Dr, Mautsowsxt, Dr. Harrison, 
Mr. Fietu,Capt. Fuuten, Mr. Ray, Mr. Bravnnonrz, Mrs. Arrken and Mr. Beas.ey, 
and Capt. Prrr-Kivers replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Capt. Pirr-Rivens for his valuable 
and interesting paper and splendid slides, and the Institute adjourned till 
January Sth, 1926. 


* Huxley Lecture. 


Some Little-known Tribes of the Southern Sudan. 


Addenda ef Corngenda to the Presidential Address by Prof. C. G. Seligman 
(Journan, Part I, 1925, pp. 15-36), 


Some time ago I sent Mr. J, H. Driberg a transeript of much of my Sudan material 
and asked him, if possible, to obtain additional information. I received an answer 
from him after the publication of my Address, and, so far as matters dealt with 
therein are concerned, it seems worth while to publish immediately the following 
notes ee his additions and corrections, for which I must thank him most 
sincerely :— 


Havnstones (p. 22), Mr. Driberg writes that rainstones do not occur among the 
Lango of Uganda, “Taluo, Jopaluo, Alur, and that the Topotha (Turkana group) 
have no rainstones. This further defines the rainstone area and seems to bear out 
the suggestion that the western influence crossed the Nile in the neighbourhood of 
the true Bari. I have, however, heard of rainstones among the Turkana ; concerning 
this Mr. Driberg writes: “It is said that one Turkana rainmaker has rainstones, 
but this is doubtful.” 


Cultural drift (p. 25). “ Western drift”; this sentence is ambiguous—the drift 
is towards the east, ir, of the westerners eastwards, 

Bari chiefs (p. 26, fn.) For hayla read bigala (gala = foreigner). 

Lotuko clans (p. 27). Mr. Driberg points out that kang is not the correct word 
for clan, but means “ family.” “Clon is apparently nemanit or nawoyo. 
As far as I can determine nawoyo is more intimate than nemanif, and really only 
réfers to relationship up to three generations. In this case nemanil is presumably 
the correct word foraclan . . . your hang may be either nekhang village (which 
is the same as Acholi gang, as bh =) oF nekherny family. I should aay rather that 
nekhang is the family enclosure inside a village,” 

Lotuko totems (p. 27). Crocodile and neguru of Igago clan. “ Most &hobu, 
but not all, belong to the Igago clan, and when a ‘holu dies he becomes his clan 
totem [1.c. m the case of the Igago, the crocodile). The insect nequru (a species 
of aphis) is said to swarm instantly over the grave of a Ahobu. Neither a khobu nor 
anyone else ever becomes a wegurw at death. It is an insect always associated with 
a thobu, which is natural, as the bhobu is concerned with crops, whose greatest pest 
is the aphis.” 1 give Mr. Driberg's words, though further inquiry aeema necessary 
to muke clear the philosophy of the connection of Eiobu and neyuru, 

Nametere (p. 29). “The wametere is such as you deseribe. It is definitely 
made to simulate the dead man that he may be thonght to be present at the funeral 
danee.” The dance is not round the namefere, “ which is placed on the ground to the 
side.” Mr. Dribers did not hear of its being burnt, but “after the dance it is taken 
and thrown away into the bush, where it is vigorously speared.” 

Natibo shrine |p. $1). Mr. Dnberg was given the word nafifim. He — 
a dialectical difference. “It is, as you say, made of stone slabs, but sometimes a 
conical roof of grass is built over it as well. Sacrifices are made here, and chickens 
are waved ceremonully,” (The word used for this process among the Shilluk- 
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speaking Lango of Uganda is buko, cf. Driberg, The Lango, p. $73.) There are annual 
sacrifices of goats at the nafifini to prevent sickness and to preserve health. At the 
beginning of cultivation a large pot of beer is put close to the natifint and an old woman 
drinks it, but leaves a little at the bottom for the nachyen [spirits of the dead]. When 
it is dry the pot is taken into the house, but it is not used for any other purpose. It 
is only kept for the beer of the natifem, 

With regard to communal sacrifice Mr. Driberg writes: “ In addition to indt- 
vidual shrines there is a special communal natifini at the entrance to a village, reserved 
for agricultural purposes. To prepare for cultivation the monyokodals [master of 
the club-house] sacrifices a goat to this communal nafifimi. They all then proceed 
into the bush, and the monyokoferaji takes his firesticks and lights a special fire, and 
a ceremonial pipe of tobacco is smoked. An animal (wild) ts killed and ts taken 
to the village, where it is eaten next day, together with contributions of grain. On 
the third day they proceed to the cultivation.” The monyokoferaji is the maker 
of ceremonial fire and owner of the firesticks with which this is made, I might add 
that a newly kindled fire plays a considerable part in the ceremomes of the Lotuko- 
speaking tribes, thus among the Lotuko the ceremonial kindling of the new fire 
and its carriage to the drum-houses appears to be the central rite of initiation. 


INDEX. 


Nore.—The Numbers ia ordinary type refer lo the poyes: fhe numbers in Clarendon ligpe 
are the reference numbers of MAN, 1925; there necossury the page references fo MAN are 
aided in brackels. Exerpl when ofherwise indicated, entries which refer to reviews are shown in 


ifulies, For a full bist of rerieite refer to the Contents of Man, 


For colledel references, 


see especially Archurology, Physical Anthropology, Religion and Magic, Sociology, Technology, 


A. 

A., B.: ver. of Indian days in the Canadian 
Rockies, 26. 

Aberystwyth, flint-chipping floor, TS ff- 

Abnormalities, inheritance of, 165, 

Accounts for 1924, 8. 

Acheulean hand-axes, Pin Hole cave, 168. 

Acholi, 15 f7., 489. 

Adamiwa throwing-knife, 130 ff. 

Adelaide tribe, slate scrapers, 106. 

Adultery, fine for, Lugwari, 455. 

Adze, stone, Aberystwyth, 83. 

AEgean : culture, 190; pottery, 119. 

Africa : blood-groups, 479; southern 
Sudan tribes, 15 ff., 489; throwing- 
knives, 129, Africa, Central : dey 
game and pyqmice, 74; Bushonge, 39 ; 
Lugwari tribe, 439 ff; Mangbattu 
ahield-slings, 77 ; portrait-statue, 
Bushongo, 115. Afriea, East: obsidian 
implementa, Kenya, 51; origin of the 
Bahima, 41; people of Makunduchi, 
Zanzibar, 86; Wiite and Black im, 16, 
Aftien, East Central + Mongolism in 
Nynsaland, 9. Africa, North: and 
Minoan Crete; 1); fish-trap, Algeria, 

8; orock-pointings, 104, = Africa, 

South : BRoskop, Cromagnard, and 
Negroid skulls, 179; globular bead 
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from 4 Boshinan shelter, 108; milking 
eustom, 19, Africa, West : albiniam in 
Gold Coast, 24; ancestral cult, Eyip, 
aia; clitoridectomy in, 69, 114; cross- 
cousin marriage, 70 ; Goll Const 
string games, 271 ; marital gerontocracy 
in Nigeria, 31 ; seclusion of girls, 
Efik, 69. 

Agriculture, Mayan, 71. 

Aiston, G., ser Home, G., 46. 

Akela throwing-knife, 1:8. 

Albiniam : and Mendelism, 468 ; Gold 
Const and elsewhere, 24. 

Algeria: fish-trap, Aures massif, 84. 

Alignments, France, 58. See also Mega- 
lithe, 

Alkaptanuria, 468, 

Altai, Katanda antiquities, 37 ff. 

Alur, 20.1f., 441. 

Amenea ; environment and head-form, 
476; skull-type, 105 ; pointing magic, 
%). America, Central :  archiwrolayy, 
44; Maya chronology, 2,71, America, 
North: house-site, British Columbia, 
107 ; petroglyph, British Columbia, 
65 ; wampum belt, 79. America, 
South : archeology of Gorgona I., 
48, 59. 














Ammulets: horns in Madeiran superstition, 
303. See also Medicine, Religion and 
Magic. 

Anatolia and Crete, 199. 

Anau pottery and that from China, 10 

Ancestor-cult : Bani figures, 24; Lugwari, 
461+: Orokaiva, 414. See also Ancestral, 
Burial, Religion and Magic. 

Ancestral cult ceremonies of the Eyip, 
Central Cameroons, L. W. G. Malcolm, 
373.: burial huts, 374 f.:; camwood 
powder, use of, S77 ff.; costumes, 
o82 ff.: masks, 389: musical instro- 
ments, 374. i. ; offerings, 37h ff.: palm- 
wine at ceremonies, 375 ff. + priest-chief, 
ooo ff, 

Ancient Egypt, culture centre, 14, See aleo 
Archeology, Egypt. 

Andamanese skull-type, 99. 

Animals, Palwolithic ; Creswell Crags, 
147, 176.. See afso Cromer, 515. 

Annual General Meeting, 1. 

Anthropology : and psycho-analysis, 6, 
27, 113, 121; at the British Association, 
1925, 102. See also Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

Anthropometry, see Physical anthro- 
pology. 

Antiquities of Katanda (Altat), Alexis 
Zakharov, 37. 

Anula : cannibalism, 97 ; 
bone, 93 ff. 

Archeology : Xgean pottery, 19 ; 
antiquities of Katanda, 37 ; British 
Assooiation papers on, 102; candle- 
sticks from El Kah, 5: cave excavations, 
Creswell Crags, 146; cave-paintings, 
104: Central America, 44; Chancelade 
skull, 98, 116 ; Chellean implementa, 
Norfolk, SIL ;  craniometry, 97, 98, 
116, 179; Deamark, 61 ; diffusion af 
culture, 14; early man in China, 10, in 
Egypt, 78, 96, 103; Egypt and India, 
7: English place-names, 755 entry of 
bronze-users into Britain, 42; Europe, 
63 ; fint-chipping floor at Aberystwyth, 
73; fosal man in Spain, 91: Galician 


pointing- 
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rocking-stone, 60 ; Gorgona I, 48, 
59: Greenland, 61 ; house site, British 
Columbia, 107 ; Iron Age, England 
(* Thames pick” of, 83; Maya 2, 71 ; 
Melanesia, 34: menhirs and burials, 
58; Mesopotamia, 1, 120,202; Minoan 
Crete, Libya, and Egypt, 199; natural 
eoliths, Australia ; obsidian implements, 
Kenya, 51; ordered arrangements of 
stones, Australia, 125 ; pearls and 
pearl-shell in the Pacific, 22, 23, 32 ; 
pomegranate-shaped beads, Egypt and 
Asayria, 87 ; pottery of the Near Bast, ; 
prehistory, 55; Roman Britain, 13 ; 
Solutrean culture in England, 3, 11, 47, 
49, 66,94; statue-menlir, Tyrol, 29 ; 
Stonehenge, 35, 67, parpose of, 40 ; 
Switzerland, Ur-Bthnoyraphie, 62 ; Vil- 
lanovant and Early Etruscans, 43, 
See alao Art, Physical Anthropology. 

Archaic civilization, the: 14,33 (58); and 
pearls, 22, 23, 32. 

Armstrong, A. Leslie ; Excavations at 
Mother Grundy's Parlour, Creswell 
Crage, Derbyshire, 1924, 146. 

Armstrong, W. E.: rev. of Social organiza- 
tion, 25. 

Arrow-heads ; flint, Aberystwyth, 81; 
iron, Katanda, 40 ff. 

Arrows : human-bone pointed, 109; 
Lugwari, 49. See also Minoan, 

Art: bronze figure and gold ear-ring, 
Iberian, 39; Maori, 48,365 if. ; Minoan 
and Egyptian, 199: Palwolithic, 28, 
36, 104, 154; wampum belt, 79, See 
also Archwology, Technology. 

Arunta pointing-bone, "43 ff. 

Aruwimi throwing-knives, 135 ff. 

Ashanti, cross-consin marriage, 70. 

Asia Minor: and Crete, 199; rock paint- 
tings, 104. 

Asia, West; pomegranate-charm, 87. See 
alee Archmology. 

Asiatic blood-groups, 479. 

Assyria, 120. 

Ana Island : ethnographical and socio- 
logical features of n South Sea pagan 


society, G. Lane Fox FPitt-Rivers, 
425; betel-chewing, 434; burial, 434: 
canoes, 426,456; chiefs, 429; clothing, 
436 > festivities and the secret order of 
opura, 455; fishing, 456; houses, 437 ; 
inheritance, 450 ; introductory and 
historical, 425; marriage, 452; matri- 
lineal descent, 429; matrilocal customs, 
432; obsequies and eschatology, 44 - 
occupations, 436; patrilineal descent, 
429; polygyny, 433: secret society, 
apurd, 435 : shell ornaments, sacred, 
434; social system, 428: spirit world, 
434: witehes, 450. 

Aures, Algeria : fish-trap, 84. 

Aurignacian : urt, Creawell Crags, 28, 36, 
Lf; implementa, Creawell Crags, 156 ; 
man, 192, See also Archeology. 

Australin ; aborigines and Mendelism, 
472: naturally fnked stones, 115; 
ordered arrangements of atones, 123 ; 
ravage fife in Central, 46 ; skull-type, 
99, 105, 117, 196 ; slate scraper, 106 ; 
the pointing-bone, &). 

Avoidance, Orokaiva, 424. 

Avokaya, 20. 

Awabakal pointing-bone, 104. 

Awls, flint, Aberystwyth, 84, 88. 

Axe-heads = chert, Aberystwyth, 86 ; 
stone, Gorgona LL, 59. 

Agande: carved human figures, 25; 
throwing-knivea, 134), 

Azilio-Tardenoisian flints : Aberystwyth, 
89: Creawell Crags, 151. 

Aztecs and Mayan, 2. 


B. 


Baby-carrier, Lugwari, 449, 

Babylonia: history of, 1; Mesopotamian 
civilization, 120, See also Archmology, 
Mesopotamia, 

Badarian culture : 4,78, 96, 103, 

Bagirmi throwing-knives, 140 #, 

Bahima, origin of, 40. 

Balance sheet, 14, 
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Balfour, Henry ; thorn-lined traps and 
their distribution, 21. 

Bainlwila, 89, 

Bangala execution knife, 139. 

Bankutu throwing-knife, 138 . 

Barbeau, Marms: Indian days in the 
Canadian Rockies (reviewed), 26. 

Bari: 15 ff, 441,489 ancestral figures, 
24; rain-making, 24. See aleo Sudan. 

Bark torch, Neolithic, 5. 

Barrows: Katanda, 37 ff. ; long and round, 
near Stonchenge, 40, 

Basedow, Herbert: Slate-scraping imple- 
ments of the extinct Adelaide tribe, 
106, 

Basketry : Lugwari, 466 ; Tasmanian, 

Basongo throwing-knife, 135, 

Batons de commandement, uses of, 3. 

Beads : Katanda, 40 ; pomegranate- 
shaped, as charms, 87. Ser aleo Archae- 
ology. 

Beds, Lagwari, 451. 

Hee-hive ossuaries, Crete, 215, 221, 222. 

Bella Coola Indian: house-site, 1LO7 ; 
petrogiyph, 85. 

Bellows, Lagwan, 467. 

Bells, E-vap, 575, ff. 

Hest, Elsdon: The Maori (reviewed), 90. 

Betel-chewing: Aun 1,454; Melanesia, 


TOs. 
Binbinga : cannibalism, 97;  pointing- 
bone, 3 ff. 


Birds: fossil, East Runton, 315; Maori 
mythology, 344; perches, $48; snaring, 
M1, 36 ; Orokatva “ associates,” 
400, 

Birth ; customs, Murua, 80 ; naming 
customs, Lugwari, 456. See altap 

Bismarek Archipelago: Aua I, 4235, 

Bison, carved on bone, 14. 

Black, White and, in Bast Africa, 16. 

Blackfeet Indian pointing magic, 90. 

Blackman, Winifred 8); An Ancient 
Egyptian custom illustrated by a 
modem survival, 38. 
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Blagden, C.O.: reve. of Studies in Religion, 
Folk-lore, and Custom in British North 
Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, 15, 
and of The Home of an Eastern Clan, 
17. 

Blood-groups in man, 479. 

Blow-tube, Semang, 12 (24). 

Body-paint, Lugwari, 449. 

Bone > Creawell Crags, implements, 155 ; 
Fayum implements, 96: Katands 
objects, 39 ff, See also Archmology. 

Bones, human, uses of in Melanesia, 
LOS ff. See also Pointing-bones. 

Bongo ancestral figurines, 25, 

Bonser, Wilfred : The significance of 
colour in ancient and mediaval magic 
amd some modern comparisons, 118. 

Borers, flint, Aberystwyth, 84, 33. 

Borneo: teligion und folk-lore, 15> thorn- 
lined traps, 21 (35). 

Bornn throwing-knives, 133 4, 

Boakop:  Cromagnard, and Negroid 
skulls, 179; skull, 99, 105, 117, 

Bowditch correlation of Maya chronology, 
‘e 

Bows : Cretan, Libyan, and Egyptian, 
220: Logwari, 449. 

Brachycephaly - dominance of, 473 ; 
in Crete, 199 ; in Dyfi Basin, 70 ; 
Lugwari, 445, See also Physical Anthro- 
pology, 

Brachydactyly, 448. 

Britain: entry of the bronze nmsers mto, 
42; Roman, 13, Sec aleo Archwology, 
England. . 

British : Association at Southampton, 
1925, 102; MWusewin. PreAistoria Eiean 
pottery, 119. See also Columbia, New 

Bronze: Age, barrows round Stonehenge, 
40; entry of bronae users into Britain, 
42: flint implements, 3, 11, 47, 49, 
66,94. See also Archeology, Megaliths, 

Branton, Guy : early man in Egypt, 
103. 

Bullock-horns as amulets, 34. 

Bullroarers : 68 ; Australian, 07 ff. 

Bundjil languages, Australia, 100, 
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Burchell, J. P. T.: objects from El Kab, 
5. 

Burial; Aus L, 434; Australia, 94 ff. ; 
barrows, Stonehenge, 40°; Eyip cere- 
monies, 372: Katanda barrows, 38; 
Libyan, 222; Lotuko, 25, 459; Lug- 
wari, 458: Melanesia, 105; menhira and, 
58: Norse, 61; Solomon Jx., 34. See 
also Religion and Magic, 

Burins, flint, Creswell Crags, 156 ff. 

Burkitt, Miles C.; Archmalozical notes, 
3; Prehistory (reviewe!), 55; Solutrean 
culture in Britain, 47; revs. of Fossil 
man in Spain, 91, and Les Races et 
lHistoire, 91. 

Burma : Palavungs of, 17. 


Bushman : Hoskop, and Cromagnanl 
skulls, 179%; shelter, glibular bewl 


from, 108, See also Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

Bushongo : On the trail of the, 89; portrait 
statue, 115; throwing-kmives, 138: 

Buxton, L. H, D. ; Early man in China, 
10; On the reconstruction of cranil 
capacity from external measurements, 
97: Primitive labour (reviewed), 64. 

Bwaka throwing-kmife, 151 ff. 


C. 

C., V. G. + rere. of Prehistoric Bzgean 
pottery, 119°; The origin of Magic 
and Religion, 144; The growth of 
civilization, 14 ; Ur—Ethnographie der 
Schweiz, 62; Villanovans ani early 
Ktruscans, 43 ; Vorgeschichte Europas, 

Cuirns, Australian, 125, 

Calabar, Old : seclusion of girla at Efk, 
69. 

Calvaria found at Boskop, Transvaal, 
in 1915, on the, and its relationship to 
Cromagnard and Negroid skulls, W. P. 
Pyeraft, 179. 

Cameroons, Central : 
enult ceremonies, 37:3. | 

Cammiade, LL, F.; A primitive vehicle on 
runners (nein), 81. 


Eyip ancestral: 
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Campbell, T. D., sec F. W. Jones. 

Camwood powder at E,4p ancestral- 
cult ceremonies, 377 ff. 

Canadian Rockies, Indian days in, 26. 

Cannibalism : Australia, 94 fF; Maori, 

Canoes, Aun [., 456. 

Capital secount, 10. 

Curnegie grant for Library, 4. 

Caton-Thompson, Miss G.; Preliminary 
report on Neolithic pottery and hone 
implements from the northern Fayum 
Desert, Euvpt, 96. 

Cave period : Derbyshire, 147: Palmo- 
lithic paintings, 104; Solutrean culture, 


3,11,49. See also Archwolozy, Physical 
Anthropology. 

Cephalic indices: and Mendeliam, 473; 
Sudan tribes, 19; Welsh, 65 ff. See 
alvo Physical Anthropology. 

Ceylon, Veddahs of, skull type, 99. 

Chaleolithic period, I. 

Chancelade skull, 98, 116. See also 


Physical Anthropology. 

Chantre, Ernest : olnfuary notice of 

Charms; Eddystone I,, 251 ff; horns in 
Madeirs, 503 ; pomegranates as, 57, 
See also Medicine, Religion and Magic. 

Chatelperron points, Creawell Crags, 156 ff. 

Chellean flint implements, Cromer Forest- 
bed, S11. 

Cherokee pointing magic, 1, 

Chichen Itza, 2. 

Chiefs: Aus [., 42%; Lugwari, 442, 44. 

Childe, V. G. : obituary notice of Dr, 
Ferenez Laszlo, 110. 

Children of the Sun and pearls, 22, 23, 32, 
re 

China + early man in, 10; mythology, 
82 stuffs in Katanda tombs, 49, 51. 

Chins, thorn-lined traps, 21 (4). 

Chisholm, G. G. : revs. of Lavoro e¢ Razza, 
54, and The Menace of colour, 100. 

Christy, Cuthbert: Big game and pygmies 
(reviewed), 74. 
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Chronology : Badari culture, 78; Maya, 
2,71. See aleo Archwology. 

(Churingas, 106. 

Cinerary uras, Bronze Age, 42. 

Circles, stone, Australia, 125. 

Cireumecmion, Australia, {5 ff. 

Civilization, the growth of, 14. 


Cline : Orokarva, 406: Sudan tribes, 26 
£50. 

Clussifiestory system, 25, 33. See alxeo 
Sociology. 


Cltoridectomy in Weat Afrien, 69, 114. 

Clothing: Aca L, 436; from Katanda 
tombs, 41 ff: Lugwari, 448. Sev also 
Costin, 

Collum, ¥ 

Cube 


~C. Co: Mentirs and burials, 


skin und eyes, Mendelism in, 


460: symbolism and magic, 118; the 
menace of, 100. 
Columbia, British : house-site, 107; 


prehistoric petroglypl, 85. 

Communism, sexual 33, 

Congo: Belgian, Lugwari, 439 ; Rudnuss 
portrait statue, 115; throwing-knives, 
130; -Nile watershed, 440, 

Copper - Aye, in Mesopotamia, 120; 
in Badari torials, 103 ; objects from 
el-“Obeid, 1 (5), from Katanda, 39 ff. 
Se: also Archeology, Bronze. 

Coral, Persian word for, 22, 23, 32. 

Cores, flint, Aberystwyth, 31. 

Corn-grinding, Lugwari, 452. 

Costume, Kip ceremonial, 352° ff. See 
aldo Clothing. 

Council, report of, for 1024, 4. 

Coups de poing, Early Chellean, Enst 
Runton and Cromer, 320 if, 

Crabtree, W. A.: the origin of the Bahima, 
41. 

Cranial capacity, see Craniometry. 

Craniometry : and Mendelism, 473: 
capacity of skulls, 97,98, 116 > Chance- 
lade und Baki spinon tees L116; Denmark 
ani Greevland, 61; Lugwarn, 445; 
Sudan tribes, 16 ; types of skulls, 
105, 117. See also Physical Anthro- 
pology. 
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Creswell Crags : cave excavations, 146 ; 
Paleolithic art, 28, 36, 1-4. 

Crete, Minoan, relations with Libya and 
Egypt, 199. 

Crocodile taboo, Eddystone 1., 262. 

Cromagnard : Negroid, and Boskop 
skulls, 179: skulls, 98,99. 116. 

Cromer Forest-bed of Norfolk, further 
discoveries of Early Chellean flint 
implements in, J. Reid Moir, 311; 
geology, 312; hand-axes, 420; Pleisto- 
cené and Pliocene in Norfolk, 316; 
pont, 538 ; “pre-Chellean” fauna 
$15; vacloirs, 836; Warren Hill 
hand-axe, 335, 

Crops, Lugwari, 452. 

Cit-chulainn and the origin of totemism, 50. 

Cunnington, M, E.: A‘ Thanies pick ~ of 
Iron-Age date, 83. 

Curses, Eddystone L., 262. 

Cyeladic galleys, 204. 

Oyfeiliog, 59, 


D.. 


Dancing, Lugwari, 466, 

Dawkins, Sir W. Boyd : late Palmolithic 
art in the Creswell Crags, 28 ; report 
on Mother Grondy’s Parlour, 146. 

Dead-: oult of in Sudan, 30 f., 489; treat- 
ment of, Australian, 4. See also Ances- 
tor-cult, Burial, Religion and Magic. 

Delaporte, L. : Mesopotamia, the Baby- 
lonian amd Assyrian civilization. (re- 
ried), 120. 

Delta civilization of Egypt, 15%. 

aaa Archeology and Anthropology 


petals eaves : Committee, 4; ex- 
ravatnons, 146; “Palwolithic art, 28, 36, 
14. | 

Dewey, Henry, and Hobley, C. W. : Some 
obsidian implementa from Kenya 
Colony, 51. 

Dialect distribution, Wales, 58 if. 

Dieri: burials, 87; cannibalism, 97; 





Diffusion ; Crete, Egypt and Libya, 199 ; 
independent invention, 68 ; of culture 
in the Pucifie, 14, 22, 23, 25, 33, 33. 
34,72, 73,90,111. See also Archwology, 
Sociology, Technology. 

Digging-stick, Lugwari, 434. 

Dinka, see Sudan. 

Divine Kings, 18. 

Divining, Lugwan, 457. 

Dizziness taboo, Eddystone [., 242, 

Dolichocephaly in Dyfi Basin, 69, 
alvo Physical Anthropology. 

Dominance in blood groups, 479. 

Dravidians, 4. 

Dreams and beliefs, Sudan, 50), 

Dual organization, 25,33; and marriage, 
76; Ashanti, 70, See also Sociology. 

Dudlyke, E. R.; 2ee Thomas, Roger. 

Dunhill, Alfred: the Pipe-book (reviewed), 

Durour [. > ae Aua I. 

Dwellings, Lugwari, 450, 

Dyfi basin : a study in physical anthro- 
pology and dialect distribution, [. C. 
Peate, 58; brachycephaly, 70; cephalic 
indices, 63; dialeet distribution, 55 ; 
dolichocephaly, 69; Mawddwy, vale of, 
68: phonology, 61 ; Plynlymon, 59 ; 
Saxons and Welsh, 50; stature, 64, 


Ser 


E. 


E., 8. M. : vers. of The ocean of story, 53, 
and The religion of the Rigveda, 92. 
Early Iron Age : Villanovans and early 

Etruscans, 43. See also Archeology, 


East Anglia : Uhellean implements from, 
$11; Solutrean blades from, LI, 47, 
49, 66, 94. 

East Runton, Chellean implements from, 
S11, 

Eboracum, 13. 

Economic psychology of the Maori, 


Eddystone I; medicine and witchcraft in, 


Edgerton, Franklin: The Panchatantra 
reconstructed (reviewed), 112. 

’ Efik, seclusion of girls at, 69. 

Egypt, Ancient: and India,7 ; and the 
Children of the Sun, 33 (58); candle- 
sticks from El Kab, 5; early man in, 
78, 96,103; huir-ball, 38; pottery, 
4; relations with Minoan Crete, 199 ; 
skull form, 179, See also Archwology, 
Badari, Physical Anthropology. 

Elamites, 1 (4). 

El Obeid, excavations at in 1919, 1. 

England : Iron Age “ Thames pick,” 83, 
Palwolithic Art, 28,36; place-names, 79 ; 
Solutrean blades, 3, 11, 47, 49, 66, 
94° Stonehenge, 40, 67. See also 
Archmology, Britain, Physical Anthro- 


pology. 

Eoanthropus, 195, 

Eoliths, a contribution to the study of ; 
some observations on the natural forces 
at work in the production of flaked 
stones on the central Australian table- 
lands, F. W. Jones and T. W. Camp- 
bell, 115. 

Endnu, excavations at in 1919, L. 

Eskimo skulls ; capacity of, 97,98, 116 ; 
comparison with Chancelade skull, 98, 
116. 

Etruscana ; early, and Villanovans, 43 ; 
pottery, 119, 

Kuahlayi pointing-bone, 102, 

Europe = blood groupe, 479; fossil man 
in Spain, 91; prehistory, 55; racial 
reqliliea in, 101; Vorgeschichte, 63. 
See also Archmology, Physical Anthro- 
pology- 

Evans, Sir Arthur ; The early Nilotic, 
Libyan, and Egyptian relations with 
Minoan Crete (Huxley Menvorial Lec- 
ture), 109. 

Evans, I. H. N.: Studies in Religion, 
Folk-lore, and custom in British North 
Bornes and the Malay Peninsula 
(reviewed), U5, 

Everest expedition, anthropological types, 
20. 
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Evil-eye : Eddystone 1, 231; horns in 
Madeira, 303 ; tabu, Eddystone L, 
247. 

Excavations at Mother Grandy’s Parlour, 
Creswell Crags, Derbyshire, 1924, A. 
Leslie Armstrong, 146. 

Exogamy : 25, 33, 70; Acholi, 32; Bari, 
46: Madi, $4; Orokaiva, 497. See 
alse Sociology. 

Exorcism : Zanzibar, 86. 

Eve-colour, inheritance in, 470. 


F. 


F., O.: rere, of The Roman Occupation 
of Britain, 13; and Roman York, 13. 
F.. H. J, rev. of Racial realities in Europe, 

101, 

Fajelu, 15 ff. 

Fan throwing-knives, 190 ff. 

Fauna, fossil; Creswell Crags, 147, 176 ; 
East Anglia, 314. 

Fayum: Badari culture, 78, 96, 103. 

Fegan, E. 8. : Dr. Haddon’s birthday 
celebrations, 56. 

Fengtian, objects from, 10. 

Fire-muking, ceremonial, Maori, 4. 

Firth, Raymond : Economie psychology 
of the Maori, 340: Maori storehouses 
of toalay, 363, 

Fishes, fossil, Kast Runton, 315. 

Fishing: Aua L, 436; fish-trap, Algeria, 
84; horns as amulets on fishing-boate, 
303; spearing, Maori, 455 > thorn- 
lined traps, 21. 

Flint chipping floor at Aberystwyth, KR. 
Thomas and E. R. Dudlyke, 75. 

Flint implements: Aberystwyth, 73; 
Chellean, Cromer Forest-bed, S11 ; 
Mother Grundy’s Parlour, Creswell 
Crags, 146, 155. See also Archwology, 
Stone Implements, Technology. 

Fligel, J.C. : ree. of Collected Papers 
(5. Freud), 88. 

Flutes of bamboo, Eyip, 386. 

Folk-lore: Borneo and Malaya, 15; English 
place-names, 75 > hair-balls in ancient 
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and meaxlern Egypt, 38; horns in Ma- 
deiran superstition, 203: Judia, 53: 
Exidvstone [., 229: the Panchutantrea 112, 
See also Religion and Magic, Sociology, 
Forest-bed, Cromer, flint implements 


from, S11, 

Fox, OC. E,: the threshold of the Pacific 
(reviewa!), 34. 

France : menhirs and bunals, 58, See 


Frankfort base-line, suggested] need for 
superseding, 117, 185. 

Frankfort, H.: Studies in early pottery 
of the Near East (reviewed), 4. 

Freud's doctrines, 6, 50, 88, 

Fuegian skull type, 99, 105. 

Funchal, horns as amulets, 303. 


(i. 


Gahoon, See Gabun. 

Gabun : ctania, 117 (192) ;  throwing- 
knives, 150 ff, 

Galician rocking-stone, 60. 

Galilee akall, 102, 

Gann, Thomas: 
(reviewed), 44. 

Garrod, Miss D. A. E.: Solutrean imple- 
ments in Englund, 49, 65, 94, 

Gates, R. Ruggles : Mendelian heredity 
and racial differences, 463, 

Genetios, 468. 

Geology, Norfolk cliffs, 312, See also 
Archieology. 

(herontocracy, marital, in Nigeria, 31. 

Givers of life, 22,23, 32. 

Glacial ; section of cliff, Norfolk, 315 : 
strate, Wales, To ff. See aleo Archi 
ology, Paleolithic. 

nani pointing-hone, oi) ff 

Goa pointing-bhone, 100, 

Goat horns as amulets, WH. 

Godavari, Indin, slide-car, 31, 

Gods: Lugwari, 461 ; Maori, 3H. 
alee Religion anid Magic, 

Gold > and pearls, 22,23, 32; ear-ring, 
Thenan, 39; objects from Katana, 
4) if, 


In on unknown land 


Sine 
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Gold Coast: albinism on, 24° 
mimes, 271. 

Grinaries, Lugwari, 451. 

Gravers, flint, Aberystwyth, 77, 22. 

Gravette points, Creswell Crags, 156 ff. 

Greece : divine Kings, 18; pottery, 119, 

Greenland ; archaeology and anthropology, 
61; Eskimo skulls, 98, 116: Norse 
aetilements; O1. 

Gregory, J. W.: The menace of colour 
(reviewed), 100. 

Gnfith, C. L. TL: 
games, 271. 

Gungra clay-pan, ordered stones in, 125, 


atring 


(ald Coast string 


HL. 


H., (©. W. :. rev. of White and Black in 
East Africa, 16, 

H.. HLS. vers. of Savage life in Central 
Australia, 46, and The Pipe-hook, 45. 
Haddon, A. C.: Awarded Rivers Memorial 
Medal, 8; birthday eclobrations, 56- 
obituary notice of H. Ling Roth, 57 ; 
pearls as “ givers of life’ 32; ver. of 

The threshold of the Pacific, 34, 

Hadimu, Zanzibar, 86. 

Hair: origin of types of 469, Ser also 
Physical Anthropology. 

Hair-balls in ancient and modern Egypt, 
38. 

Hairdressing > Libyun and Minoan, 218 ; 
Lugwari, 446, 

Hall, H. Ro: the excavations of 1919 at 
Ur, el-"Obeid, and Eridu, and the 
history of early Babvionia, 1 (a corree- 
tion, 37), 

Hamitie tribes, 441. Se ale Lugwari, 
Sudan. 

Hand-ases, Early Chellean, East Ronton, 
$20, | 

Hansen, FoC.C.: Anthropologia medico- 
histertes Groenlandia antique {Med- 
Ontlines of the Geography and History 
of Greenland, The Sagittal Section, 
De oldste Kongegray og Bispegrave 


} Roskilde Domkerke, Tlentification og 
Rekonstrucktion af historiske Personers, 
af-skelettet (reviewed), 61. 

Harpoons, bone, Fayum, 96. 

Haverfield, F.: the Roman occupation of 
Britain (reciewed), 13. 

Hemming, A.G.: Anotable Wampum 
belt, 79. 

Heredity, Mendelian, and racial differences, 
163. 

Hildhurgh, W. L. : Notes on on Iberian 
bronze votive-figure and an Iberian 
gold ear-ring, 39. 

Hilton-Simpeson, M. W.: A fish-trap from 
the Aures nuecif, 84. 

Himalayan skull-type, 105, 117, 

Hinduism, 92. 

Hobley, C. W.: see Dewey, H., 51. 

Hocart, A. M.: divine kings, 18; medicine 
and witeheraft in Eddystone of the 
Solomons, 229 ; paycho-analysia and 
anthropology, 6, 113. 

Hoe, Lugwari, 454. 

Home, Gordon: Roman York (reciewed), 
13. 

Homo, genus, proposed new species of, 
99,117. See also Boskop. 

Honan, objects from, 10, 

Hone, Aberystwyth, 79, 86. 

Hormones and physical features, 470, 

Horn, ivory, Eyip, 379 ff. 

Horne, G., and Aiston, G.: Savage life 
in Central Australia (reviewed), 46. 

Hornell, James: horns in Madeiran super- 
stition, 305 ; sculptured rock, and 
atone implements of Gorgona I., 48, 

Horns in. Madeiran superstition, James 
Hornell, 303: bullock-horna, 304 ; 
evil-eve, MES ; fixshing-boats and horns, 
303; goat-lorns, M4; horse-shoes, 308; 
pigs, protection of, 306 ; tosemary, 
06; witehernft, $10, 

Horses : and horse-furniture, Katana, 
58 ff. < shows as amulets, Madeira, 08 : 
wooden horses, Katanda, 1, 46. 

Hottentots, milking custom, 19, 


Index. 
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Houses: Aun L, 437. 
ology, Maori, 
Housing Fond, 5, 10, 8. 
Howes, H. W.: A Galician rocking stone, 
Human skeletons, Katanda burials, 39 fi. 
Hunting, Lugwari, 452. 
Huts, Lugwari, 450. See alse Technology. 
Huxley Memorial Lecture: The Early 
Nilotic, Libyan and Egyptian relations 
with Minoan Crete (Sir Arthur Evans), 
104), 


See alee Archie- 


L 


Iberia : bronze votive figure and a gold 
eur-ring, 39. 

[dols, stone, Minoan, 214, 

inure pointing-bone, 5. 

lipirra : burials, 94: pointing-bone, 9. 

Imitative magic, 92. See also Rain-mak- 
ing, Keligion and Magic. 

India: and Egypt, 7; blood groups, 48); 
polite plural, 93 ; slide-car, 81; the 
ocean af story, 53; the Panchatantra, 
112; the Rigveda, 92. 

Indian : Antiquary, 4,8; days iw the 
Canefian Rockies, 26 ; half-breeds 
(America), 478 ; research committer, 
4; section of the Institute, 8. 

Indonesian: skull-type, 105: thorn-lined 
traps, 21. 

Industries, Maori, motives in, 257. Sea 
aso Technology. 

Ingrams, W. H.: The people of Makun- 
duchi, Zanzibar, 86. 

Inheritance: Aun 1,450; Mendelian in 
man, 468. See also Sociology. 

Ireland ; Cd-chulainn and the origin of 
totemusm, 50. 

Tron: Objects from Katands, 38 ff. 
working of, Lugwari, 466, Sea also 
Early [ron Age. 

Irrigation: canals, Katanda, 41; Langs, 
ol. 




















Isoagglutinins in man, 479. 
Italy : Villanovans and Early Etruscane, 


J. 


Jackson, J. Wilfred : Report an the 
Animal remains found at the cave known 
as Mother Grundy’s Parlour, Creswell, 
16, 

Jews in America, head form of, 476. 

Jonam, 441. 

Jones, Ernest : Psycho-analysis and 
Anthropology, 27, 121. 

Jones, F, W.: The ordered arrangement 
of stones present in certain parta of 
Australia, 123; and T. D. Campbell, 
A contribution to the stuily of Eoliths, 
115. 

Jones, J. J.: Catching the sun, 109. 
Jénsson, F,: Interpretation of the Runic 
Tnecriptions, eae bl (reviewed). 
Joyce, T, A. ; The portrait-statue of 
Mekope Mbule, 110th paramount chief 

of the Bushango, 115. 


K. 


Kaftan from Katanda burial, 44, 

Kaitish pointing-bone, 95 ff. 

Kakwa, 18 ff., 441. 

Kaliko, 20. 

Kalkadoon pointing-bone, 1 

Kamerun throwing-knives, 130 ff. See 
also Cameroons. 

Karandee pointing-bone, [S. 

Karaya Indian pointing magic, 92. 

Katanida, antiquities of, 7 ff, 

Katun count, 2, 44. 

Kava people, 33 (58), 108. 

Kavirondo, 16. 

Keith, Bir Arthur: Was the Chancelade 
man akin to the Eskimo ! 116. 

Kenya : Obsidian implements. 51 See 
alvo Africa, E., Sudan. 

Kiwi, use of feathars of, 3435, 

Knives, flint, Aberystwyth, 63. 

Knossos, eee Minoan Crete. 








Index. 


Krej throwing-knives, 152 ff. 

Kuku, 441. 

Kumbaingerri pointing-bone, 103, 

Kurgan, Katanda, 38 ff. 

Kurnai : burials, 108 pointing-bone 
106. 


Li. 


Laidler, P. W.: Globular bead from o 
Bushman shelter, 108. 

Lango, 15 ff. 

Lapps, head-form of, 475. 

Laszlo, Dr, Ferencz, obituary notice of, 
110. 

Lavoro e Razza, 54. 

Leaden objects, Abe rystwyth, 73, 80. 

Lendu, 441. 

Lepers L., human-bone arrow-head, 10). 

Leprosy charm, Eddystone [., 256. 


Libyan : penis sheath, 218; relations 
with Minoan Crete, 199 ; throwing- 


knife, 150 ff, 

Limpet scoops, Aberyatwyth, 73, 77, 79, 
Bo, 

Linguistics : Australia, 97 ff, ; Bahim, 
41: Bantu, 41; Eddystone I., 229, 264; 
Lugwari, 443 ; Melanesia, 72 ; Orokaiva, 
Papua, 4054. ; Persian word for pearland 
coral, 22, 23,32; Semang, 12; Wales, 
8: Zanzibar, 86 (141). See also 
Sudan, 

Lip-rings, Lugwari, 445. 

Lokoiya, 15 fi. 

Long, R.C. E,: the Bowditch and Morley 
correlations of Mayn chronology, 2 ; 
probleme of social organization, 76 ; rer. 
of In an unknown land, 44. 

Loritja pointing-bone, 94 ff. 

Lotuko, 15 ff., 489. 

Lagbware, 17. See also Lugwari. 

Lugwari Tribe of Central Africa, notes 
on, R, E. MeConnell, 499 > adultery, 
fine for, 455 ; ancestor spirits, 46) ; 
arrows, 449; baby-carrier, 449 ; han 
ketry, 466; beds, 451 ; “bellows, 467 ; 
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birth cuwtoms, 456; body-paint, 449 ; 

how, 449; back yeephalic, 443; burial, 
458 | cattle-compound, 451; chieftain- 
ship, 44; clothing, 448; corn-grinding, 
452; craniometry, 445 ; crops, 452 ; 
dancing, 466; digging-stick, ATH ; 
divining, 457 ; dwellings, 450 ; gods, 
461; granaries, 451 ; hair-dresaing, 446 ; 
hoe, 454; hunting, 452; huts, 450 ; 
iron-working, 466 ; lip-rings, 440; 
magic, 456; marriage, £54 ; medicine- 
men, 464; names, meanings of, 465 ; 
ordeal by poison, 462; personal orna- 
ment, 446; physical characters, 5 ; 
poison on arrows, 449 ; pottery, 466 ; 
python, sacred, 461 ; quiver, 450 ; 
rain-making and rain-stones, 465; 
suorifices, 459; searification, 446 ; 
‘sickness, magic against, 457; sleeping- 
sickness, 440; spear, 450 ; spirit-hut, 
461; stature, 444 ; termites as food, 
453: tooth-extraction, 445; trees, 
-anored, 461+ tribal marks, 447 ; tsetse- 
ily district, 440; twins, 456; vendettas, 


465; water-cult, 464; witches, 462. 
Sen ‘lao Lugbware. 
Lyons, A. P.: The significance of the 


parental state amongst Muruans, 80. 


M., J, L. : ree, of Die Trepanation, Lil. 
Madeiran superstition, horns in, 505. 
Madi, 18, 34, 441. 

Madness taboo, Edilystone 1, 256- 

Magdalenian : ivory lance-point, Derby- 
shire, 169, 172; skulls, 98, 116. Sex 
also Archwology, Physical Anthro- 

__ pology. 

Magic : colour symbolism, L118 ; conta- 
gious, Eddystone L, 229 ; horns in 
‘Madeira, 303 ; Lugwari practices, 456 ; 
Maori bird-snaring, 346, 352 ; pointing, 
Australia and souasoeain 00 ff. ; pome- 
granate charms, 87 ; rain-making, 
Sudan 22 f%, 499 ; Zanzibar, 87. 
See also Medicine, Religion and Magic. 
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Makunduchi, people of, Zanzibar, 56. 

Malay Peninsula : religion and folk-tore, 
15; thorn-lined traps, 21 (35). 

Malayo-Polynesians : Aua I., 425. 

Maleolm, L. W. G.: Notes on the ancestral- 
cult ceremonies of the Eyip, Central 
Cameroons, 373: Notes on the seclusion 
of girls among the Efik at Old Calabar, 
69 


Mammals, fossil : Creswell Crags, 176 ; 
East Runton, 314. 
Mammoth, statuette of, 3. 
Man, phylogenetic tree, 199. 
Physical Anthropology. 
Mana, Melanesian, 92, 109. 
Mandari, 17 ff. 
Mangbettu shield slings, 77- 
Maori: 90; bird-snaring, 341; economic 
paychology, 340°; skull-type, 105, 187 ; 
storehouses of to-day, Raymond Firth, 
$63. 


See also 


Mara; cannibalism, 97 ; pointing-bone, 
93. ff. 
Marriage : and dual organization, 33 ; 


Aun 1., 432; cross-cousin, 70,76; Efik, 
69; Lugwari, 454: marital gerontocracy 
in Nigerin, 31; Orokaiva, 408. See 
alzo Exogamy, Sociology. 

Marula cannibalism, $7. 

Masa, 19 ff. 

Masks, wooden, Exyap, 59. 

Masts and sails, early Mediterranean, 

Matrilineal - clans, 33: descent, 70; Aua I, 
420; See ale Sociology. 

Matrilocal customs, Aua I, 432. 

Maty L, 425. 

Mawiddwy, vale of, 55 11. 

Mawer, Allen, and F. M. Stenton: Intro- 
duction to the survey of English place- 

Maya : arehiroloyy, 44 ; chronology, 1 
months, 71. 

Mbum, throwing-knives, 159. 

McConnell, R. E.: Notes on the Lugwan 
tribe of Central Africa, 439. 

Medicine and witchcraft in Eddystone of 
the Solomons, A. M. Hocart, 229; 


(il) 














curses, 262 : diarrhoea charm, 255; 
evil-eye, 231; headache charm, 24: 
impotence, 253; leprosy charm, 256 ; 
magic, contagions, 229; medicine, 
939- taboos, 232 ({erocoilile, 262- 
dizziness, 242: evil-eve, 247; headache, 
235: madness, 2M: murder, 246 ; 
rheumatism, 241; shark, 261; tumour, 
938 : venereal disease, 237; witchcraft, 
07: and others); texta of charms 
and prayers, 264; witcheraft, 229, 
247. 

Medicine-men: Australia, #47, ; Lugwari, 

Mediterranean culture : Minoan Crete, 
Egypt and Libya, 1), See also Archiwo- 
logy. 

Meguliths ; Austrolia, 123; Crete and 
Libya, 222; Melanesia, 34; menhirs 
and burials, 58; statue-menhir, 29; 
Stonehenge, 34, 40, 67; Tongatabu 
trilithon, 35 (63), See also Archwology. 

Melanesia : archrology, 34; Ana L, 
495: boriml, 108 ff.: human bone for 
weapons, 109 ; medicine and witch- 
craft, Eddystone T., 229 ; skull-type, 
105, 117 ; soriology, 25, 33; thorn-lined 
traps, 21 (56), See also Papua, Solomon 
Is. 


Mendelian heredity and racial differences, 
R. Ruggles (rates, 468: abnormalities, 
468; albinism, 468 ; alkaptanuria, 464 ; 
American environment and headform, 
476; blood-groups, 479; brachy- 
cephaly, 473 ; brmchydactyly, 465 ; 
cephulic index, 473 ; colour of skin 
and eyes, 469; hair, 469; hormones, 
470 ; jongglutinms, 479 > stature, 
470, 

Menghin, Oswald: a statute-menhir from 
Tramin, South Tyrol, 29. 

Menhira: and burials,58; statue-, Tyrol, 
#9. 

Mesopotamia : 120; excavations of 191, 

15 pollery, 4. 

Michels, Roberta : Lavoro e Razza (re- 
viewed), 54. 
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Mioroliths, obsidian, Kenya, 51. See also 
Pygmy fints. 

Micronesia : see Aua L, 425, 

Migeod, F. W. H.: Albiniam at Mon on 
the Gold Coast and ebewhere, 24. 

Milking custom, Hottentot, 19. 

Millet crop, Lugwari, 452. 

Milne, Mrs, Leslie: The home of an eastern 
clan, « study of the Palaungs of the 
Shan States (reviewed), 17. 

Mingana, A. : On the meaning of 
the Persian word for pearl and coral, 

Minoan Crete, the early Nilotic, Libyan, 
aml Egyptian relations with (Huxley 
Memorial Lecture, Sir Arthur Evans), 
19) : Anatolian connections, 199 ; 
hee-hive ossuaries, 215, 221; bows, 220; 
brachycephaly in Crete, 199; Cyeladic 
galleys, 204; hairdressing. 218 ; 
idols, stone, 216; masts-and sails, 206 ; 
megaliths, 222 ; navigation, 201 ; 
nome signs, 24) ; penis-sheath, 218 ; 
Pharos harbour works, 204; pottery, 
200 ff.; scripts, 228 ; seals, 226 ; 
ahell objects, 201, 225 ; shields, 221 ; 
stone bowla, 209. 

Miscegenation, 468, 100, 

Miscellanea, 455. 

Mitakoodi, pointing-hone, 100. 

Moir, J. Reid : Further discoveries of 
Karly Chellean Hint implements in the 
Cromer Forest-bed of Norfolk, S11; 
Solutrean flint implements in England, 
11, 66. 

Mollusca from Creswell Crags, [78. 

Mongolian : skulls, and Eskimo, 98, 116 ; 
spot, 479. See also Physical Anthro- 

Mongoli«m in Nyasaland, 9 

Morley correlation of Maya chronology, 2, 

Mother Grundy’s Parlour, excavations at, 
146. 

Mourning feast, Orokniva, 412. 

Mousterian: flints at Creswell Crags, 
150 ff. ; man, 191 ff, ; akull from Galilee, 
102. See also Archwology, Physical 
Anthropology. 


AM ummification, Solomon [s,, 34. 
Mundong throwing-knives, 134 ff. 
Murder taboo, Eddystone I., 246. 

Murna : parental state, 80. 

Musical instruments, yap, 373 fi. 
Mutations, chemical, in blood, 479. 
Mycenman culture : # Minoan Crete 


passim. 
Myres, J. L. ; obituary notice of Ernest 
Chantre, 30. 


Mythology : China, 82; of birds, Maori, 


N. 


Naga hills, thorn-lined traps, 21. 

Nahun and Maya chronology, 2. 

‘Names, meanings of, Lugwari, 465, 

Nametere, 28, 489. 

Nandi, 19. 

Narrinveri pointing-bone, M4 ff. 

Natibo, 31, 489. 

Navigation in the Mediterranean, 201. 

Neandertal: Galilee skull, 102; race, 19. 

Neanthropic man, 191. 

Negrillo skull-type, 105. 

Negritos of Sumatra, skull-type, 99. 

Negro: skull-type, 195 ; skull-type com- 
pared with Boskop and Cromagnard 
types, 179. See alzo Physical Anthro- 


Negroid crosses in Brazil, 478. 
Neolithic age: Aberystwyth, 73: China, 
10; Egypt, 4, 78, 96, 103; torch, 5; 
statute-menhir, Tyrol, 29; Stonehenge, 
‘Megaliths, Minoan Crete. 
Netting without a knot, 77. 
New Britam : human bones and speara, 
AMO; thorn-lined trap, 21 (36), 
New Guines : and gold-fields, 22, 32 ; 
burials, 108; thorn-lined traps, 21 (34). 
New Hebrides, poisoned arrows, 109. 
cet pice human bone for spears, 
New Zealand, see Maori. 
VOL. LY. 
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Inder. 


Ngali-burials, 94; pointing bone, 95, 

Negernkoddi pointing-bone, 98, 

Nigeria, N.: marital gerontocracy in, 31. 

Nile-Congo watershed, 440 ff. : 

Nile valley and Minoan Crete, 19%. 

Nilotic : cradie-land, 25: relutions with 
Minoan Crete, early, 199 ; tribes, see 
Lugwari, Sudan, 

Nome signa on Egyptian vessels, 206, 

Norden, H.: White and Black in East 
Africa (reviewed), 16. 

Norfolk, Cromer Forest-bed, flint imple- 
ments, S11, 

Norlund, Poul ; Burned Norseman at 
Herjolines (reviewed), 61, 

Norseman, buried, 61. 

Norwegians, head-form of, 478. 

Norwich Crag, East Anglin, 312 ff. 

Niore divisions, 70. 

Nuba rain-making, 22. 

Nubian throwing-knives, 130 ff. 

Nuer, 22. 

Nyambara, 18. 

Nyanja, marriage, 70. 

Nyusaland, Mongolism in, 9. 


Q, 


Obermaier, Hugo: Fossil man in Spain 
(reviewed), 91. 

Obsequies and eschatology, Aua L, 44. 

Obsidian implementa, Kenya, 51. 

Occasional publications, 4. 

Oedipus-complex, 50. 

Oceania : pearls and gold, 22, 23, 32. 
See aloo Australia, Maori, Melanesia, 
Papua, Polynesia, Tasmania, 

Offerings, Eyap, at burial-huts, 375 ff. 
See also Burial, Religion and Magic. 

Old Calabar, ee Calabar. 

Ordeal, poison, Lugwari, 462. 

Orokniva (Papua), plant-emblema of, 

Ossuaries, bee-hive, Minoan, 215, 22], 
zt. 

Ox-horna, as amulets, 304. 





- 





P: 

P,, H. J. EL + rere, of Introduction to the 
survey of English place-names, 75, 
Prehistory, 55, Primitive Labour, 64, 

Pacific : pearls as “ givers of life,” 22, 
23,32, 72 ; The Threshold of the, 34. See 
also Aus 1., Linguistics, Maori, Melanesia, 
Papua, Polynesia, Sociology, Tong- 
Tabu. 

Paleanthrome man, 11. 

Palwolithic : animals, Derbyshire, 147 ; 
Chancelade ekull, 98, 116; Creswell 
Crags, 28, 36, 146 ; Egypt, 78, 96; 
man, 191 ; Norfolk, 311; paintings, 
104; prehistory, 55; Solntrean imple- 
ments, 3, 11, 47, 49, 66, 94. See alse 
Archmology, Art. 

Palaungs of the Shan States, 17. 

Palm-wine at Eyip ancestral-cult cere- 
monies, 375 ff. 

Panchatantra, Ube, 112. 

Papua: parental state, Murua, 80; 
plant emblems, Orokaiva, 405; skull- 
types, 105,117. See also New Guinea. 

Parental state, Murua, 80. 

Patikn, or Maon store-house, 463. 

Patalung, Semangs of, 12, 

Patrilineal: clans, 33; descent, Ana L, 
429. 

Pearls os “ givers of life,” 22, 23, 32, 
72, 

Peate, I C.:; The Dyfi basin, a study in 
physical anthropology and dinlect dis- 
tribution, 58, 

Penzer, N. Mo: The ocean of story (re- 
wieveed), 53: ret. of The Punchatantra, 
112. 

Perry, W. J. : Pearls and pearl-shell in 
the Pacific; 22 (ser aleo 23, 32); the 
Origift of Magic and Religion, and the 
Growth of Civilization (reviewed), 14, 

Persia, polite plural in, 93. 

Persian word for pearl and coral, 22, 23, 

Personel ornamenta, Katanda, 30 fL; 
Lugwan, 445. 

Petrie, Sir Flinders : Early man in 
Egypt, 78 ; ‘the entry of the Bronze 
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users, 42; revs, of Meddelelser om Griin- 
land, Bind Ixvit (Geography, History, 
Graves, Physical Anthropology), 61, 
and Stuclies in the early pottery of the 
Near East, 4. 

Pharos, ancient harbour works, 204. 

Phonology, Dyfi basin, 61. 

Phylogenetic tree of man, 1. 

Physical Anthropology : albinism on the 
Gold Coast, 24: Aua L, 425+ Boskop, 
Cromagnard and Negroid skulls, 179 ; 
British Association papers, 102; Chance- 
Inde skull, 98, 116; cranial capacity, 
reconstruction of, 97,98,116; Denmark, 
61; (Greenland, 61; Lepoha, Tibetan, 
and Sikkimese types, 20; Lugwari, 
443; Mendelian heredity and racial 
differences, 468; Mongolism iti Nyasa- 
land, 9; Semangs, 12; species and 
sub-species of genus Homo, 99, 105, 
117: Sudanese tribes, 15 f.; Wales, 58 ff. 

Pigs, horn amulets against the evil-eye, 
Wt. 

Pin-hole cave, Derbyshire excavations, 167. 

Pipe-hook, the, 45. 

Pit-twelling, Wiltshire, Iron Age, 83. 

Pitta-pitta pointing-bone, WL, 

Pittard, Prof.: Les mices et l'histoire 
(reviewed), 91. 

Pitt-Rivers, G. L. F.: Aua Island, ethno- 
graphical and sociological features of a 
South Sea pagan society, 425, 

Place-names, English, 75. 

Plant emblems among the Orokaiva, 
F. E. Williams, 4056:  bird-assovinates, 
400; bird-names, 418 ; clan and the 
village, 407°; clans, 406 ; exogamy, : 
407: herate as ancestor, 414, as badge, 
42), as identity token, 410, a8 mark 
of individual abstinence, 411, ma the 
noterarn or Village tabu-post, 412, ms 
totem, 422; individual Aeratu, 421 ; 
leadership, 407; marrings, 408 ; 
monrning-feast, 412; origin of clan 
names, 417; patriarchy, 407 ; plant- 
nares of clans, 419,420; social orguniza- 
tion, 44; tribes, 406; uses of the 
heratu, £10), 


Platform burial, Australia, 94 if. 

Pleistocene and Pliocene in Norfolk, 
S16. 

Plinara pointing-bone, 95. 

Pliocene and Pleistocene in Norfolk, 316, 

Plyniymon and ita types, 59 ff. 

Pot, Early Chellean, East Runton, 
aos. 

Pointing-bone, The, G. Roheim, %; 
America, 9): <Anstralin, #0 ff. ; betel 
people, 108; bones, human, uses of in 
Melanesia, 108: bull-roarers, 97, LO? ; 
burial, Australia, $4, Melanesia, 108 ; 
cannibalism, $4; cireumetsion, 98 | 
kava-peoples, 108; mana, 92, 109; 
material for, 93; New Guinea burial, 
108: Solomon Is. poisoned arrows, 109; 
tooth evulsion, §5. 

Pointing taboos, 90. 

Poison, arrow, Lugwari, 49. 

Polygyny, Aua [., £5). 

Polynesia ; pearls and pearl-shell in, 
22, 23,32; polytheism, 73 ; akull-type, 
99, 105, 117, 187, 196 ; social and 
sent systems, 73. See also Awa L., 


eabsier Polynesia, 73. 

Religion and Magic. 
Pomegranate as a charm, 87. 
Portuguese superstitions (Madeira), <4. 
Pot-boilers, Aberystwyth, 74, 85, 56. 
Potato-stores, Maori, 371. 


See ale 


Pottery : Aberystwyth, 80; Badari and 
Fayum, 78, 96, 103 ; Bronze Age, 


Britain, 42; El ‘Obeid, 1; Gorgona L, 
59; Honan, 10; Lugwari, 466; Minoan 
and Egyptian, 200; Near Bast, 45 pre- 
historic Rgean, 119. Seealso Archeology, 
punnEey 

Pre-Chellean fauna, 315. 

Prehistoric somipetls sor Archaeology. 
akan Gk the! Seuthesa Sodan, Cc. G. 
Seligman, 15. See alo 489. 

Priest-chief, Eyip, 373 ff, 

Proceedings of the Institute for 1925, 
485. 
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Psycho-annlysis : 
27, 113, 121; 
88. 

Psychology : economic, of the Maori, 

S40: new German periodical, 95. 

Pyeraft, W. P.: Diagnoses of four species 
and one sub-species of the genus Momo, 

99 105, 117; On the calvaria found 
Boakop, annvaal, in 1915, and 
its relationship to Cromagnurd snd 
Negroid skulls, 179; On the recognition 
of several species of post-Mousterian 
man, and the need for superseding the 
Frankfort base-line, 105, 117, 

Pygmies, African, 74. 

Pygmy: flints, Aberystwyth, 73, 77, 81, 
a4 80: obsidian implements, Kenya, 
51. 

Pyramids ; carved on rock, Gorgona I, 

48: Solomon I., 34. 

Python, sacred, Lugwari, 461. 


and anthropology, 6, 
Freud's collected papers, 


Q. 


Quartzite implements, Creswell Crags, 
152 ff. 
Quivers, Lugwari, 450. 


K. 


Race ; labour and, 54; problema, 100, 
101. See also Physical Anthropology, 
Races of mon, 91. 
Racial : differences and Mendelian here- 
dity, 468; realines in Europe, 101. See 
also Physical Anthropology. 
Racloirs, East Runton, a6. 
Rain-making: Lugwari, 463; Sudan, 
22 7, 489, 
Rain-stanes : 
489, 
Randall-Maclver, D. : Villanovans and 
early Etruscans (roves }, 43 
Ray, 8. H.: Pearls as" givers of life,” 
a correction and pote, 72; rev. *f 
The social and political systems of 
Polynesia, 73. 


Lugwari, 463; Sudan, 22 1f,, 
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Ratsa, Lavoro «, 54, 

Red in magic, L118, 

Reincarnation, 70, 

Reindeer, engraving of, Creswell Crags, 
154. 

Religion and magic : ancestor-cult, 
Eyap, Cameroons, 373: Ashanti, 70 ; 
Aus IT. 425; Borneo and Malay 
Peninnila, 15; catching the sun, Fiji, 
109; Chinese mythology, 82; divine 
kings, 18 ; Efik, 69; hair balls in 
Egypt, 38; Iberian votive figure, 39 - 
images and crosses as amulets, Madeira, 
205; India, 53,92; Lotuko, 29, 480; 
Lugwuri, 456 ; 
and witchorait, Eddyatone [., 220; 
Minoan idols, 216; origin of totem#iam, 
50; Polynesia, 73; purpose of Stone- 
henge, 40; Semang, 12 (25); the polite 


plural, 93. See also Ancestor, Burial, 
Magic. 
Research Committees, 4. 


Revenue account, 8. 

Rheumatism taboo, Eddystone I., 241. 

Rhinoceros, carved on hone, [4. 

Ridgeway, Sir William : thorn-traps, 52. 

Rigveda, the, 92. 

Ritual feast of birds; Maori, 355, 

Rivers, W, H. BR. : memorial medal, 5; 
awarded to Dr. A.C. Haddon, 8: Social 
organization (reviewed), 25, 33. 

Rocking-stane, Galician, 60, 

Roheim, G.: Ca-chulainn and the origin 
of totemiam, 50; The pointing-bone, 

Roman: oceupation of Britain, 13; polite 
plural, 93; York, 13. 

Romana, origin of, 43. 

Rome, engineering in ancient, 102, 

Rose, H. J. : Egypt and India, 7 ; the 
polite plural again, 93, 

Resemary against the evil-eye, 306. 

Roth, H. Ling : obituary notice of, 57, 

Runes, 61, 
Ritimeyer, L.: Ur-Ethnogrphie der 
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. Boletim de Monsen Nacional de Arqueologin, Mexico, 1911-13. 

- Bolotim de In Sociedade de Geoprafia, Lisbon, 1880 (in progress). 

. Boletin del Accademia Nacional de Historia, Quito, 1922 (in progress), J. 

. Boletin de l'Accademia National de Ciencias, Cordoba, 1889-1903. 

. Boletin dela Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, Mexico, 1912 (in progress). 
. Boletin de la Sociedad de Estudios Vases, San Sebastian, 1921 (in progress), M. 

. Bollettino di Paletnologia [talinna, Parma, 1875 (in progress), 


Bollettino della R. Soc. Geografica Italiana, Rome, 1916 {in progress), M. 


- Bollettino della Soc. Piemontese di Bella Arte, Turin, 1918 (in progress), M. 
. British Journal of Psychology, London, 1904 (in progress), J. 

. British Medical Journal, London (in progress), J. 

- Buletinul Societatu R. Romane de Geographic, Bucarest, 1915-21, M. 

. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 1921 (in progress), M. 

. Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, London, 1922 (in progress), 


Bulletin, Dominion Museum, Wellington, 1904 (in progress}, J. 


. Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1904 (in progress). 


Bulletin of the United States National Museum, Washington (in progress). 
Bulletin de la Société prohistorique frangaise, Paria 1908 (in progress), M. 


- Bulletin dela Statistique générale de la France, Paris, 1911 (in progress), 
- Bulletin do l'Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Paris, 1994-114, M. Continued as 


Revue. 
Bulletin de la Société r. belge de Géographic, Brussels, 1904 (in progress), M. 
Bulletin de la Société belge d'Etudes coloniales, Brussels, 1904 (in progress), M. 
Bulletin de la Classe des Sciences, R. Acad, Belge, Brussels (in progress), J. 
Bulletin agricole du Congo belge, Brussels, 1915-17, 
Bulletin de la Société anthropologique de Lyons, 1881 (in progress), J. 
Bulletin de la Société polymathique de Morhihan, Vannes, 1883 (in progress). 


, Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax, 1894-1915, M. 

. Bulletin de ln Société neuchiteloise de Géographic, Neuchiitel (in progress), J. 

- Bulletin de la Société Sultanich de Géographic, Cairo, 1902 (in progress), J. 

- Bulletin de la Comité d'Etudes historiques, ete., de l'Afrique du Nord, Dakar, 1918 


(in progress), M. 
Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société d'Anthropologie de Paris, 1891 (in progress), J. 
Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société d'Anthropologie de Bruxelles, 1882 (in 
progress), J. 
Bulletin internationale de |'Academie des Sciences, Krakow, 1891 (in progress). 
Bulletin de la Société imperial: des Naturalistes, Moscow, 1868-1914. 
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Central-Blatt fiir Anthropologie, Jena, 1514-1910, 

Urske Lid, Prague, 1892-94. 

Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Colombo, 1915 (in progress), 
Ceylon Journal of Science, Colombo, 1924 (in progress). 

Church Missionary Review, London, 190) (in progress), M. 
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Colombia University Contributions to Anthropology, New York. 

Congres internationales d’Anthropologie et Archéologie préhistorique, Comptes- 
rendis, virions towns, 1868-92, 1906. 

Congrés internationslea des Américanistes, Comptes-Rendus, various centres, 1877 
14, 1910-15, 1924. 

Congrés préhistorniques francais, various towns, 1905-1914. 

Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New 
York, 1913 (in progress), J. 

China Journal of Science and Arts, Shanghai, 1925 (in progress), M. 

Congo, Brussels, 1920 (in progress). 


Djava, Java, 1921 (in progress). 
Dominion Museum Monographs, Wellington, 1921 (in progress), J 


Epigraphia Zeylanica, London (in progress). 

Spacepbicn Indica, Calcutta (in progress), 

ndis i Materiales, Barcelona. 

Sckeceraptie L’, Paris, 1913-23, continued as Revue d'Ethnographie, eto., q-v. 
Ethnos, Mexico, 1920 (in progress), M 

Eugenics Review, London, 1909 (in progress), M 

Eusko-Folklore, Vitoria, 1921 (in progress). 





Fataburen, Stockholm, 1906 (in progress), J 

Field Museum, Anthropological Series, Chicago, 189T (in progress), J. 

Finskt Museum, Helsingfors, 1905 (in progress), M. 

Folklore Record and Folklore Journal, 1868-89, continued as Folklore, London, 
18%) (in progress), J. 

Fornvinnen, Stockholm, 1913 (in progress), M. 


Geographical Journal, London, 183] (in progress), J. 
Géographie, La, Paris, 1921 (in progress), M. 
Globus, Brunswick, 11-10, 


Hakluyt Society's Publications, London, 1859 (in progress). 
Hereditas, Lund, 1920 (in progress), bought. 
Hessische Blatter fiir Volkskunde, Giessen, 1995 (in progress), J. 


Inca, Lima, 1925 (in progress), J 

Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1885 (in progress), J. 

Indian Notes and Monographs, Heye Foundation, New York, 1920 (in 

International Archiv fiir Ethoographie, Leiden, 1885 (in progress), J. 

International Journal of American Linguistics, New York, 1920 (in progress), 
purchased. 

International Journal of Psycho-analysis, London, 1924 (in progress), M. 

International Congresses, sre Congriés international, | 

[xvestia Imp. Obsechestva Lubitelei “Estestyoznania, Antropologii, i Etnografil, 
1878-1915, Moscow University. 
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Izvestin Imp. Akademii Nauk, St, Petersburg, 1894-1915, continued as Tzvestia 
Rosskoi Akademii Nauk, Leningrad, 1924 (in progress), J. 


Jahresschrift fir die Vorgeschichte der sichsisch-thiiringischen Lander, Halle, 1901 
(in progress), J. 

Jaarboek van de K. Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam (in progress), J. 

Jahresberichte der schweiz. Gesellschaft fiir Unreschichte, Aarau, 1911 (in progress). 

Jahresberichte des Vereins fiir Erdkunde, Dresden, 1870-1915. 

Jahresberichte der geographischen Gesellschaft, Bern, 1887-1902. 

Jahrbuch fiir Altertumskunde, Vienna, 190T-13. 

Jahrbuch des stadtischen Museums fiir Vélkerkunde, Leipzig, 1906 (in progress), J. 

Jahrbuch der asiatischen Kunst, Leipzig, 1924 (in progress), purchased. 

Journal of the African Society, London, 1901 (in progress), J. 

Journal of the East India Association, London, 1895 (in progress), M. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, London, 1880 (in progress), J. 

Journal of Roman Studies, London, 1911 {in progress), M. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Bociety, London, 1547-52, 1560 (in progress), J. 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, London (in progress), J. 


. Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, Londen, 1900 (in progress), J. 


Journal of Egyptian Archwology, London, 1914 (in progress), J. 


. Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society, Liverpool, 1908 (in progress), M. 


Journal of Genetics, Cambridge, 1924 (in progress), purchased. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

Journal of Mental Science,"London, 1879 ff. 

Journal of the Royal Institute of Cornwall, Truro, 1866 (in progress), J. 

Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1912 (in progress), 

Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, Dublin, 1887 (in progress), J- 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

Journal of American Folklore, New York. 

Journal of Heredity, Baltimore, 1924 (in progress). 

Journal of American Oriental Society, New Haven, 1845-66. 

Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 1886 (in progress), J. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Caleutta, 1861 (in progress), J. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, 1641 (in progress), J- 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socicty, Straits, now Malayan, Branch, Singapore, 1917 
(in progress), J. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, Shanghai, 1859 (im 
progress), J. | 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Ranchi, 1915 (in progress), J. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society, Rangoon, 1911 (in progress), J- 

Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, Lahore, 1911 (in progress), M. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo, 1867 (in progress), J. 

Journal of the Siam Society, Bangkok, 1904 (in progress), J. 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 1920 (in progress), J. 

Journal of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo, 1897 (in progress). 
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Journal of the College of Sciences, Imperial University of Japan, Tokyo, 1900 (in 
progress), J. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, British Guiana. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society, New Plymouth, 1912 (in progress), J. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales, Sydney (in 
progress), J. 

Journal de la Société des Aniéricanistes de Paris, 1896 (in progress), J. 

Journal russe anthropologique, see Russian Anthropological Journal. 

Journal de Psychologie, Paris, 1920-25. 


Katalog des ethnographisehen Reichamuseums, Leiden, 1910 (in progress). 

Knowledge. 

Kolonial Instituut, Jaarverslag and other publications, Amsterdam, 1914 (in 
progress), J. 


Lancet, London, M. 

Language, Baltimore, 1925 (in progress), M. 
L'Homme préhistorique, Paris, 1903-1911. 
Lud, Lwow, 1922 (in progress). 


Man in India, Ranchi, 1921 (in progress), M. 
Manadsblad, Kung. Vitterhets, Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens, Stockholm, 
1872-1005. 


Mannus, Leipzig, 1919_(in progress), 

Materjaly antropologiczno-archeologiczne i etnograficzne, Krakow, 1896 (in progress). 

Matériaux pour l'histoire primitive et naturelle de l"homme, Paris, 1870-87, continued 
as L’Anthropologie. 

Meddelelser om Danmarks Antropologi, Copenhagen, 1907 (in progress), M. 

Mélange: dela Faculté orientale, continued as Mélanges de l'Université de St. Joseph, 
Beyrouth, 1910 (in progress). 


. Mélusine, Paris, 1890-1900. 

}. Memoires de l’Academie royale belge, Brussels (in progress). 

. Memoires de lo Société des Antiquaires du Nord, Copenhagen, 1836 (in progress), J. 
1. Memoires de la Société anthropologique de Paris, 1560-58. 

. Memorias de la r. Academie de Ciencias y Artes, Barcelona (in progress). 

. Memorias de la Junta para Ampliacion de Estudias, etc., Madrid (in progress). 

- Momorias de la Junta superior de Excavaciones, etc., Madrid, 1916 (in progress), J. 
. Memorias de la Academia Nacional de Historia, Quito (in progress), M. 

- Memoirs of the American Anthropological Society, Lancaster, 1905 (in progress). 


Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, M. 
Memoirs of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1899 (in progress), J. 


» Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. (in progress), J. 


Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1905 (in progress), M. 


» Memoirs of the South African Institute for Medical Research, Johannesburg, 1922 


(in progress), J. 
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228. Memoirs of the Queensland Museum, Brisbane, 1908 (in progress), 

229. Memoirs of the Archwological Survey of India, Caleutta (in progress) 

200), Missions belges, Brussels, 1910 (in progress), M. 

231. Mitra, Vienna, 1914 (in progress), M. 

252. Mitteilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 1883 (in progress), J. 

215. Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fir Erdkunde, Leipzig, 1873 (in progress), M. 

=H. Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Hamburg (in progress), J. 

235. Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen, Berlin, 1898 (in progress). 

236, Mitteilungen der prihistorischen Kommission der k. Akad. Wien, 1887-1912. 

237. Mitteilungen aus der medizinischen Fakultit der k, Universitat, Tokyo, 1901 (in 
progress). 

238. Monographs of the Dominion Museum, Wellington, J. 

#39, Museum Journal, Philadelphia, 1919 (in progress), J. 


240. Narodna Starina, Zagreb, 1922 (in progress), M. 

241. Naturalist, Hull, 1911 fin progress), M. 

242. Nature, London, 1869 (in progress), J. 

243. Nature, La, Paris, 1909 (in progress), M. 

244. Nederlandsch-Indie oud und nieuw, Amsterdam, 1917-22. 

#45. New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology, Wellington, 1918 (in progress). 
246. New Zealand Medical Journal, 1900 (in progress). 

247. Niederlansitzer Mitteilungen, Giiben, 1890-1915. 

248. Nordiske Fortidsminder, Copenhagen. 
#49. Notiaie degli Seavi de |'Antichita, Rome (in progress). 

200, Notulen van de Algemiene en Directievergardering, Batavia, 1884 (in progresa). 
251. Nyland, Helsingfors, 1887-89. 


252. Obzor, Prague, 1922 (in progress), M. 

253. Occasional Papers of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

254. Open Court, Chicago, 1897-1918. 

255. Orientalisches Archiv, Leipzig, 1911-13. 

256. Oudheidkundige Dienst in Nederland-Indie, Batavia, 1902 (in progress}, J. 
257. Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen Rijks Museum, Leiden, 1907 (in progress). 





Loree 


Palestine Exploration Fund, see Quarterly Statement. 
258. Papers of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass, (in progress). 
259. Periodical, The, London (in progress}, J. 
280, Petermanns Mitteilungen, Gotha, 1905-14. 
261. Philippine Journal of Science, Manila, 1910 (in progress). 
262. Popular Science Monthly. 
263. Portugal em Africa, Lisbon, 1900-10, 
“64. Portugalia, Lisbon, 1899-1908. 
65. Prace i Materialy, Krakow, 1920 (in progress). 
Af. Mpaxrna ri: “Apyaikeyimd: ‘Erzipiiaz, Athens, 1901 (in progress). 
“67. Prihistorische Blitter, Munich, 1902-07. 
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. Pravek, Kojetin, 103-11. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archwoloyy, 1873-1914, now merged in 
JRAS. 

Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, London, 185% (in progress), J. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, London (in progress), J. 

Proceedings. of the Society of Antiquaries, London, 1859-1920, continued aa 
Antiquaries” Journal, q.v. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, London, 1905 (in progress), 

Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow (in progress), J. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (in progress), J. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1870 (in 
progress), J. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshiare Archwological Society, Taunton, 1895 (in 
progress) J. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1891 (in progress), J. 

Proceedings of the Royal Scientific Society, Dublin, 1895 (in progress), J 


~ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia (in -rietaaa M. 


Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, Boston (in progress). 


. Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 1900 (in progress). 


Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne (in progress), J. 


. Pispotetines of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Caleutta. 


a of the Rhodesia Science Association, Bulawayo, 14M (in progress), M. 


. Proneslings and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute, Halifax, 1255 (in progress). 
. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, Toronto, 1882 (in progress), J. 


Przeglad Archeologiczny, Poznan, 1919 (in progress), 


. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 1920 (in progress), M. 


Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, London, 1375 (in progress), J. 


. Rapports annucls, Muste national suisse, Zurich (in progress), J. 
3. Rassegna di Studi Sessuali, Rome, 1921 (in progress), M. 
. Records of the Australian Musenm, Sydney, 1591 (in progress), J. 


Records of the Past, Washington, 1905-15. 


. Reliquary, The. 


Rendiconti della r. Accademia dei Lince), 1922 (in progress). 
Répertoire d'Art et d’Archéologie, Paris, 1911 (in progress), J. 


. Reports of the British Association, London (im progress). 
. Reports and Transactions of the Devonshire Assomation, Plymouth, 1883 (in 


progress). 


Reports of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. (in progress). 
. Reports of the United States National Museum, Washington (m progress), M. 


Revista del Archivo Nacional de Pera, 1920 (in progress), M. 


- Revista del Museu dela Plata, Buenos Aires, 1890 (in progress), J- 


Revista de Menorca, 1922 (in progress), M. 
Revista di Psiquintria y Disciplinas Connexas, Lima, 1922 (in progress), M 
Vou. LY. ? i 
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. Revista de Sciencias natures, Porto, 1889-98, 

308, Revista do Musen Paulista, Sao Paula, 1919-29, 

309. Revue anthropologique, Paris, LOLI (in progress), continuation of Revue mensuelle 
de l'éeole d' Ant hropologie, 1200-1910, J. 

Revue d'anthropologie, Paris, 1878-89, continiied as L’ Anthropologie. 

S10, Revue d'ethnographie, Paris, 1889-80, 

SIT. Revue d'ethnographie et de sociologie, Puris, 1908-4. 

312. Revue des traditions populaires, 1901, continued as Revue d'ethnographie et des 
traditions populaires, Paris (in progress), MM. | 

dS. Revue de l'histoire des religions, Paris, 1900 (in progress), J. 

S14. Revue préhistorique, Paris, L906—11. 

315. Revne congolaise, Brussels, 1910-13. 

316. Revue de FInstitut de Sociologie Solvay, Brussels, 1920 (in progress), M. 

ol7. Revue scientifique, Brussela, 1871-79. 

318. Revue internationale des Btudes basques, San Sebastinn, 1922 (in progress), J. 

S19. Revue tunissienne, Tunis, 1897-1907, 

320. Rivista di antropologia, Rome, 1894 (in progress), J. 

S21. Rivista archeologica della Provincia di Como, 1901 (in progress), 

422. Rivista italiana di Sociologiea, Rome, 1899 (in progress), M. 

$23. Russian Anthropological Journal, Moscow, 190 (in progress), J, 


$25. Sarawak Museum Journal, 1911-13. 

626. Sohriften der phys.-dkon. Gesellschaft, Konigsburg, 1900-12. 

$27. Schweizerisches Archiv fir Volkskunde, Basel, 1901 (in progress), Mi. 

$28, Science, 14-15. 

829. Science Progreas, London, 1894-98 ; 1917 (in progress), J. 

430, Science Reports of the Imperial Tokoku University, Sendai (in progress), 

331, Scientia, Bologna, 1921 (in progress), M, 

S02. Seottish Geographical Magazine, Edinburgh, 1900 (in progress}, J. 

333. Sierra Leone Studies, Freetown, 1919 (in progress). 

J34. Sitzungsberichte der kk. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 

S35. Sitzungsberichte der naturforschenden Gesellschaft, Dorpat, 1900 (in progress), J. 

S36. Bkrifter det Kongl, Nordske Videnskahers Selakabs, Trondheim, 1902 (in 
progress), M. 

437. Smithsonian Publications, Washington, 1855 (in progress). 

338. Sociological Review, London, 1908 {in progress), M. 

S39. South American Missionary Magazine, London {in progress), M. 

0. Southern Cross Log, London, 1909 (in progress). 

S41, Subject Index to Periodicals, London (in progress), J. 

S42. Sudan Notes and Records, Khartoum, 1918 (in progress), M. 

343. Suomen Muinaismuistoyhdistykven Aikakauskirja (SMYA). Helsingfors, 1407 (in 
progress), J, 

“H4. Svenska Landesmal, Uppsala, 1896 (in progress), J, 

45, Swiatowit, Warsaw, 1904-15. 
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. Tijdschrift voor indische Taal, Land en Volkskunde, Batavia, 1854 (in pregress), M.- 
. Trabalhos da Sociedade Portuguesa di Antropologia « Etnologia, Porto, 1919 (in 


progress), M. 


. Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London (in progress), J- 
. Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London, 1892 (in progresa), J. 
. Transactions of the Essex Archwological Society, Colchester, 1903 (in progress), 


Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological Society, 1859 (in progress). 

Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarians’ Society, Hull (in progress). 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (in progress). 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Dublin (in progress), 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Toronto, (in progress), J. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of South Africa, Cape Town, 1909 (in progress), J. 
Transactions of the Fijian Somety, Suva, 1918 (in progress). 

Tranéactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Yokohama, 1877 (in progress), J. 
Tradicao, A, Serpa (Portugal), 1901-03. 


Ungarische Revue, Buda-Pest, 1888-95, 

United Emptre, London, 1911 (in progress), J. 

University of Pennsylvania Anthropological Publications, Philadelphia, 1909 (in 
progress), J 

Upplands F ieee nantinelingein Tidskrift, Uppsala, 1869 (in SRC: J. 

Urgesehichtlicher Anxeiger, Vienna, 1924 (in progress) J. 


Verhandelingen van het Bat. Genootschap, Batavia, 1892 (in progress). 
Verhandlungen der naturforschenden Gesellachaft in Basel, 1919 (in progress), J 
Verdffentlichungen des Museums fiir Vilkerkunde zu Leipzig. 
Veréffenthehungen des Volkermuseums, Frankfurt a/M. 

Verslag. k. Akndemie van Wetenschappen Amsterdam, (in progress), J. 

Vie internationale, La, Paris, 1912-14. 

Ville de Genéve, Geneva, 1923 (in progress), M. 

Viesnik hrvatskoga arkeologickoga Drustva, Zagreb, 1879-1912. 


474. Wiadomosci Archeologiczne, Warsaw, 1920 (in progress), J 
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Wiener Prahistorische Zeitachrift, Vienna, 1914 (in progress), J. 
Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen aus Bosnien und Herzegowina, 1893-19139. 


Ymer, Stockholm, 1581 (in progress), J 


Zeitschrift der deutchen Morgenland-(resellschaft, Leipzig, 1879 (in progress), J. 
Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, Berlin, 1869 (in progress), J- 

Zeitachrift fir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, Berlin, 1911 (in progress). 

Zeitachrift fir Demographic nd Statistik der Juden, Berlin, 1905-14, 

Zeitschrift fiir Morphologie und Anthropologie, Stuttgart. 1899 (in progress), J. 
Zhivava Starina, St. Petersburg, 106-15. 
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